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PREFACE. 



Having made four yoyages to New South 
Wales, as surgeon-supermtendant of convict-shipSy 
I had hopes, on my arrival in England in July 
1826, of obtaining a fresh appointment, and 4Min 
departing before winter set in; but failing in 
these expectations, and being consequently de- 
tained until the ensuing spring, I commenced 
arranging the following letters for the press, with 
a view to beguile the long winter evenings. 

I have resided two years, at occasional intervals, 
in the colony, and travelled over a considerable 
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portion of it, and have th^efore had ample oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge and making obser- 
vations relative both to its present and prospective 
state : I have come in contact with the aborigines 
in a variety of ways ; I have enjoyed the society of 
the respectable and thriving inhabitants of Syd- 
ney ; and I have, in my four voyages, carried out 
upwards of six hundred male and female convicts, 
without, I am proud to say, losing a single in- 
dividuaL I may therefore claim some acquaint- 
ance with the manners, pursuits, and modes of 
thinking, of the various classes resident in the co- 
lony^ which I have endeavoured to represent cs 
faithfully as the nature of the subject would admit. 
Te such as have resolved on forsaking the land 
of their b^rtb, in Order to promote their fortunes 
in the new countries toward which the tide of 
emigration now flows, the general intelligence and 
talent of those to whom the government of such 
countries has-been confided, cannot be unimpor- 
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tant. The justice of its laws, and the wisdom 
displayed in their administration, have necessarily 
^eater influence upon the prosperity of every infant 
state,, than even the innate resources of climate and 
soil. The admirable system therefore pursued by 
the present governor of New South Wales, must 
be as encouraging to these purposing to emigrate 
as satisfactory to Hiose already domiciliated there. 
I found my opinion relative to General Darling's 
measures almost solely upon the official orders 
promulgated by him in the pubUc prints of the co- 
lony, to which every one has access ; and, conse- 
quently, so far the same means of forming a judg- 
ment as myself; but it is only individuals who know 
how much his effective reforms were wanted, by 
whom their value can be thoroughly appreciated. 

A man of mere ordinary capacity may suffice for 
the government of one of the West .India islands, 
arrived as those colonies are at the period of ma- 
turity. But in New South Wales, as yet im- 
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mature, although destined perhaps to become the 
seat of a powerful empire, we require a goyemor 
possessed of ability to discern and activity to 
awaken its dormant energies ; and although Lord 
Bathurst conferred many important benefits upon 
the colony during the period of his holding office, 
a greater could not have been conceded by him 
than the appointment of General Darling. 
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LETTERS 



FROM 



NEW SOUTH WALES 



LETTER I. 

Xhbre is no event capable of awakening such 
deep-seated emotions in the human breast, as that 
of separating for ever from the place of our nati- 
vity, and thus rending at once asunder all those 
ties of affection and friendship which "grow with 
our growth/' and close into warmer attachments 
as our youthful years ripen into manhood. To 
depart for a far and foreign land, — being destined 
never again to behold those familiar faces in the 
society of whose owners we have passed our youth- 
VOL, I. A 
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ful happy years, nor the sacred spot endeared to 
us by numberless tender associations, — cannot fail 
to be mournful. Many fond thoughts will throng 
at such a moment into the mind, — too earnest and 
too complicated to be clothed with words ! Home, 
country, and kindred, must ever be favourite 
themes to the feeling heart : how warmly then must 
a man gifted with such cling to their recollection 
— and how sad must be the consideration, on quit- 
ting them, that not only may he see them no more, 
but that possibly his offspring may, at some future 
period, be ranged in hostile array against the land 
of his nativity ! 

Under these considerations, therefore, although 
there were no other, the% individual who thinks of 
emigration to a distant country, even as a means 
of bettering his fortune and securing a comfort- 
able independence to his children, ought to weigh 
well the consequences of such a step before he de- 
cides on taking it : — ^but if any other views than 
these prompt him to desert his native land, he will 
almost to a certainty have frequent and bitter 
cause to bewail his precipitation ! 

The man, however, who possesses a capital of 
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1200L, or thereabouts, which he sees little chance 
of improving in England, and possibly with a rising 
family, whom he has but slender hopes of putting 
in a way either to realize an independence or even 
to secure a respectable livelihood ; — a man so situ- 
ated, if he should .resolve on endeavouring to 
brighten his prospects by emigration, will, it is my 
firm belief, find New South Wales the best of all 
the newly colonized countries he can possibly fix 
on, for the purpose of turning that capital, when 
devoted to agricultural purposes, to a beneficial 
account. Many are the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments he will have to encounter in the outset ; but 
by patience, perseverance, and prudence, he will 
gradually overcome these ; feelinff sensible that, 
while he enjoyh the proud satisfactia(|[^ of calling all 
that he sees about him his own, every improvement 
he makes is for his sole and individual advantage. 
He will see all his essential family wants adminis- 
tered to by the productions of his own land, with- 
out the night-mare of poor-rates, or indeed any 
other rates, to startle him from his slumbers or de- 
tract from the efforts of his industry. He has the 
still greater pleasure, likewise, of seeing those 
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very children who, in England, were possibly des- 
tined to lessen his wealth and diminish his com- 
forts, here to a certainty tend manifestly to the 
increase of both. As soon as they ripen into 
youth, they constitute his most valuable assistants, 
since none can be so specially interested in his 
prosperity ; while on their marrying, he has only 
to obtain for them a grant of land, and, furnishing 
them with portions from his surplus stock, to turn 
them forthwith into the world almost confident of 
success, — knowing well that no individual, pos- 
sessing any original capital, can possibly fail here 
with a moderate proportion of common sense and 
perseverance to guide and urge him. 

The new South American states can never be 
desirable as a permanent asylum to an Englishman, 
on account of the total diversity of language, reli- 
gion, manners, and customs, together with that in- 
security*- of property which exists now, and must 
for some time continue to exist. The North Ame- 
rican states, the Canadian colonies, and the colonies 
of Australia and Tasmania, must therefore, inas- 
much as they are completely opposed to the former 
in these respects, long maintain a preference among 
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ail endowed with English feelings : personal liberty 
is likewise guaranteed in these countries by wise 
laws and the watchful superintendence of enlight- 
ened govemmenta. Between North America^ 
then, and our Australian colonies, the palm of su- 
periority need only be contended for ; and having 
seen something, and read and studied much, of 
their respective natural capabilities, I give a de- 
cided preference to New South Wales, as an eli- 
gible asylum for an agricultural emigrant. 

In the American states, and the Canadas, yoti 
have to proceed seldom less than a thousand miles 
inland before you can obtain unlocated ground, 
which even then, in the States, you are obliged to 
purchase, while your produce has all to be trans- 
ported by land and interior water carriage from 
one to two thousand miles, before it reaches the 
point of exportation. In New South Wales, on 
the contrary, you Inay have abundance of land 
within from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles of the 
coast, upon terms neither irksome nor burdensome. 
In America, the soil is almost uniformly covered with 
such dense forests, that a cart cannot pass readily 
through them without cutting down trees here and 
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ther^ oil the route; while the grass is either com- 
pletely choked by the fallen leaves or so smothered 
by the overshadowing summer foliage, that its 
scantiness and sickly vegetation quite unfit it for 
pasture, except in the interior prairies and a few 
spots on the banks of rivers, where the soil is too 
wet for the growth of timber. Upon our very sea* 
coast, or as soon as you have traversed at farthest 
from twenty to forty miles, the country is generally 
so thinly timbered that you may drive a carriage 
over it in all directions ; while the trees also, being 
but slightly clothed, and all evergreens — conse* 
quently never shedding their leaves — afford both k 
cool retreat for the cattle in the summer heats and 
a tolerable protection for the sward of native grass 
which every wherc^ abounds. Hence all kinds of 
stock may be kept here at the very outset — a thing 
quite impracticable in America. 

Again ; — In America, the severe winter totally 
precludes the field-pasturing of cattle, which must 
during that season be supported on hay, or the 
tender buds and sprouts of the forest trees, lopped 
off for them to browse upon. Here the winters 
jure so mild, that native grass always sufficiently 
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dbocmdft whereupon to winter all the stock you 
are for many yearit likely to possess. In America^ 
labourers arcf so scarce, labour so dear, and agri-* 
cultural produotioM'io low, that the settler is ne^ 
cessitated to perform most of his field labour him^ 
sdif (or with the assistance of his femiiy), to insure 
even a moderate profit for his outlay of capitaL 
Here, labourers are plentiful ; labour conse^pMitly 
cheap; and a handsome profit in general eamly 
realized in tke colony on most agricultural pro- 
ducts. Indeed, when you consider that upwards 
of 100,000/. sterling is annually expended here by 
the British goyemment in paying the expeoaes of 
the civil administration, the military, and the con- 
victs, and this sum too distributed among a popular 
tion not yet exceeding forty thousand, the advan- 
tage resulting to the agricultural emigrant must be 
clearly apparent. In America, again, look at the 
diseases which carry ofi^ yearly so many new comers, 
and e^ea not a few of the native population ; such 
as yellow fever, agues, remittent fevers, and so 
forth:— in New South Wales, we have neither 
ague, remittent fever, nor indeed any fever but 
the rum fever, — while measles, hooping-cough. 
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small-poXy and all your similar European pests». 
are alike strangers to our soil — the most common 
and fatal disease being dysentery^ which is seldom 
productive of danger to any but the imprudent and 
intemperate. 

To be sure, the passage to America; is mucli 
cheaper ; but when you come to add the expense 
of the inland journey to that of the voyage^ I 
think the passage to this country will turn out to 
be fully as moderate. The land in America \» 
certainly, generally speakings richer, from being 
fattened by the manure of the deciduous leaves 
accumulated for centuries thereupon; but our 
more genial climate surely compensates this de- 
ficiency; while all the other eligibilities I have 
stated combine to throw the relative merits of 
America as a desirable abode for an English emi- 
grant quite in the shade; — not to say, that a man 
who takes an honest pride in many of the in3ti- 
tutions of , his native land will feel small pleasure 
in transplanting himself into a country where (as 
in the United States) the discordant name of 
** foreigner^^ is perpetually jarring in his ears. 

Over Van Dieman's land (or Tasmania, as we 
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love to call it here). New South Wales enjoys 
also many advantages. Though the. climate of 
Tasmania is generally cooler than that of New 
South Wales (or Australia as we colonials say), 
yet on the extensive table lands beyond the fine 
pastoral county of Argyle, and at Bathurst, the 
climate differs little from that of Tasmania. In 
the latter country, the good land is now granted ; 
so that an individual emigrating there with a rising 
family sees no prospect of acquiring ground for 
them on their attaining the age of manhood ; when 
both policy and the course of nature prescribe for 
them a separate establishment. Besides, from this 
want of good unlocated land whereon to graze his 
superfluous stock, (when increased beyond the 
means of his farm's maintenance,) he will be forced 
ineligibly to kill or dispose thereof. But in Aus- 
tralia, boundless districts of fine grazing land lie 
open to the north and south of Sydney for the se- 
lection of the emigrant man with a family, whenever 
the government shall render them accessible by 
means of roads from the sea-coast ; in which dis* 
tricts all his children may have '* ample room and 
verge enough," and all his superfluous stock means 
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of ^pasturaj^e.— The constant failure of crops ^i thd 
English Cape settlement ; the total want of a good 
harbour near* it ; the numerous savage animals ex- 
isting there,— human and otherwise ; these circum-^ 
stmcei^ combine to retider any comparison between 
It and Australia altogether unnecessary. 

I would counsel no man encumbered with a 
family, however, to risk emigration to New South 
Wales with a capital of less than 1200/., and even 
then he should proceed cautiously and economi- 
cally. If Australia is better suited to the agricul- 
tural capitalist than America, the latter is pro- 
bably more advantageous to the agricultural la- 
bourer. In Australia, farm labour is performed 
almost entirely by convicts, whose only remune- 
ration consists of food and clothing; to which 
arrangement they are compelled to submit; and 
as their numbers are generally abundant, farm 
labour is kept low. But in America, labourers 
have and ought to have a veto in the question of 
remuneration ; so that wages there cannot be thus 
arbitrarily kept down, but will necessarily be re- 
gulated according to the relative supply and de- 
mand. I question much, however, whether many 
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English labourers live better than our convict 
servant here^ whose weekly ration consists of a 
suflSciency of flour to make four quartern loaves 
at least ; of seven pounds of beef; two ounces of 
tea, one pound of sugar, and two ounces of tobacco^ 
with the occasional substitution of two or three 
quarts of milk daily for the tea and sugar allowance. 
Numbers of the English working poor would 
doubtless be happy to bargain for such a diet; 
and thus their situation might in these points be 
bettered, by their being placed upon an equality 
with convicts! (Mechanics, nevertheless, of all 
descriptions, earn here liberal pay.) The wages 
of labour therefore being so low, and the price of 
farm produce comparatively so high, it must be 
apparent to al(^ow profitably capital may h6 in- 
vested here. 

Since, then, it possesses these advantages, in 
respect to agricultural emigration, I confidently 
repeat, that no other new country can possibly 
compete with Australia, provided only that it is so 
justly, wisely, and energetically governed, as to 
secure to every man the fruits of his own industry ; 
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to call forth the colony's latent resources ; and to 
keep its penal population under due restraint. 

The idea of Australia being a convict colony- 
has, I belike, hitherto deterred many worthy 
individuals from emigrating thereto, fearful of 
trusting their persons and property among such a 
dubious community; but a very short residence 
with us would serve to allay the fears of the most 
timorous on this head, and bring them to unite in 
opinion with the older settlers, that the transpor- 
tation of convicts hither is one of the greatest be- 
nefits that could be conferred upon us, inasmuch 
as it affords (as has been seen) an abundant supply 
of cheap labour to the settler for the furthering of 
his agricultural operations ; and to the government, 
also, for the purpose of opening ^w communica- 
tions through the country for the settler's accom- 
modation, enabling him to carry his surplus pro- 
duce to market. It likewise aiOTords a steady mar- 
ket for a portion of that surplus produce, by reason 
of the demands of the troops and convicts in go- 
vernment employ. Few people will be found 
foolish enough to manifest an eagerness for the 
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furtherance of objects which would prove detri- 
mental to their private interests ; and when we see 
the whole body of Australian settlers eager for 
the continuance of convict transportation to their 
shores, we may reasonably conclude that they expect 

• 

to derive therefrom some considerable benefit. Not- 
withstanding the extent of the larcenous importa- 
tions for some years back among us, no less than six- 
teen hundred applications for ex-highwaymen, bur- 
glars, pickpockets, and various other descriptions 
of rogues (sent out to rusticate here), still remained 
uncomplied with on the arrival of our present go- 
vernor, which obliged His Excellency to break up 
the government clearing-gangs, in order to satiate 
the longings of the settlers for the valuable ser- 
vices of (with ^|0 that highly useful body of men. 
Nothing, in fact, ever created greater dismay 
among us, than the announcement, some two years 
ago, of a project for the future disposal of convict 
labour in the furtherance of government works at 
home, and in other colooies in preference to this ; 
while our colonial wags still occasionally delight to 
work upon our fears by propagating alarming re- 
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ports of the increasing morality of the people of 
Great BritaiD, or of the lightness of the last jail- 
deliveries there — reports which the visiter to Eng- 
land will soon find quite destitute of foundation. 
In no part of the world, either, is to be found 
a more respectable and intelligent community 
wherewith to associate than in the Australian co- 
lony ; for few except men of intelligence and en- 
terprise emigrate ; while the wealth which never 
fails to crown the efibrts of industry here, (when 
there is an adequate capital to start with,) soon 
enables all to cherish fully and freely the social 
qualities. That portion of the colony originally 
settled is the only one wherein party bickerings 
and family feuds prevail ; and even amongst these, 
harmony is now fast establishing i^plf. 

New South Wales has, in fact, but one draw- 
back of a decidedly unpleasant nature, and even 
that is more ideal than substantial.— It must be ad- 
mitted that it is the only country in the world which 
you are ashamed to confess the having visited. 
I have made several slips of this kind before 
strangers, and I certainly never yet gained a friend 
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by the disclosure ; every oney through some excuse 
or another, endeavouring to elude the pleasure of 
my society. 

If you chance to meet with an entertaining com- 
panion in a stage-coach, who has travelled much, 
and communicates liberally the observations and 
anecdotes he has gleaned, you are naturally induced 
to repay him in kind, and in frankness of heart 
burst forth perhaps in~ praise of the beauties of 
Botany ; — when lo ! the smile which played upon 
his face at once vanishes ; he measures you over 
and over with a most suspicious eye ; and with an 
anxiously inquisitive look grunts out, " What ! 
have you been there, sir ?" You see instantly you are 
committed in a disagreeable dilemma ; and plainly 
perceive that by reason of the awkwardness of the 
explanation you stammer out, his suspicions are 
now converted into certainties. Turning therefore 
from the disagreeable subject, you hem, look sud- 
denly towards the window as if yon saw something 
worth remarking on, shrug your shoulders, and 
drawl forth some silly observation about — the wea- 
ther ! Your interlocutor quickly takes advantage 
of your eye being off him, to hitch himself gradu- 
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ally from you to the farthest corner of the coach ; 
and, under pretence of fumbling after a pen-knife 
or tooth-picky assures himself that all his pockets 
are safe, — ^behaving to you during the remainder of 
the journey with that sort of constrained civility 
which says plainer even than words, " I shall be 
right glad when I get rid of you !" 

Some very awkward meetings have occasionally 
taken place, too, here from old friends unexpectedly 
recognising each other in our streets after many 
years of separation. — On the first near view, they 
blush, thrust their hands quickly into their breeches' 
pockets, then shuffle slowly towards each other 
with a confused sheepish sort of smile, and com- 
mence a conversation of affected iiidifrerence-^ — 
equally irksome and unentertaining to both — their 
hands all the while sticking as stiffly by their sides 
as if grafted there by some sage Taliacotian expe- 
rimentalist. In this sort of half-distant, half- 
friendly manner, so expressive of the suspicion 
each entertains of legitimacy* being the cause of 

* Legitimacy^ a colonial term for designating the catise 
of the emigration of a certain portion of our population ; 
i. c. having legal reasons for making the voyage. 
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the other's appearanoe, — they cautiously sound 
upon that delicate point ; when finding that there 
is no "jury question" in the case, they forthwith 
eye each other for a moment with a look of the 
most serio-comic gravity, then bursting into a loud 
chorus of laughter, dart suddenly forward both 
hands to join in a hearty congratulatory shake, and 
walk merrily off arm in arm- 
To take a cap o' kindness yet 
For Anld Lang Syne. 
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LETTER II. 

The best period of the year for an emigrant 
to leave England is about the month of August, as 
he will then arrive in the colony tim^ enough to 
obtain his grant and get his wheat in (if obtaining 
land sufficiently clear) before the end of May in 
the ensuing year, which is a great point gained, as 
the early feeding of your labourers from the pro- 
ceeds of your farm is a most essential thing to aim 
at; — but failing this^, the emigrant has still two 
chances for potatoe-crops in the ensuing year, and 
the chance likewise of maize-planting during the 
October and November thereof, which will assist 
in dieting the farming men until wheat-time again 
comes round. About eighteen weeks is the average 
passage from England to Sydney, if the ship proceeds 
direct — the distance by ship's course being about 
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sixteen thousand miles. Many yessels touch how* 
erer at the Canaries, the Cape Verds, Cape of 
Good Hope, or Brazils, to replenish their stock and 
their water, which both a numerous body of passen* 
gers and the consumption of water by the live stock 
tend soon to exhaust. The Englishman who for the 
first time has beheld a foreign country will soon be 
satisfied that any one of these places before-men* 
tioned depends rather for its productiveness upon 
its genial climate than upon the fertility of the 
soil ; and will be apt to exclaim, with reference to 
the beauty of the prospects and richness of th6 
land, ** There is no place like home !'* 

When proceeding out on so long a voyage, a 
firm resolution should be taken to put up with 
many little annoyances before venturing to the ex- 
tremity of a quarrel ; as an inccmsiderate action 
or a few hasty words may tend not only to em- 
bitter your own quiet of mind, but lead the com- 
pany generally into angry disputes during the 
passage. It is therefore not only an act of mercy 
to yourself, but of justice to them, to guard equally 
ag^ainst giving and taking offence, — so that the har- 
mony of the mess may not be broken up, on a voyage 
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which especially requires the good humour of all 
parties to enliven its long and dreary monotony. 
But certainly y from the litigiousness of some, and the 
ridiculous fantastical airsof others, the much-to-be- 
pitied captain has often a worse ordeal than a popish 
purgatory to pass through before the voyage is half 
completed. The most ticklish point of manage- 
ment is usually that of portioning out his attritions 
so equally among the sister-Eve part of his charge,^ 
that jealousy and envy may have no crevice to 
creep in at. — One of the most terrible feuds ever 
known to have taken place on an occasion of this 
kind, — which split the passengers into two bitter 
divisions during the voyage, and brought down a 
Philistine host of prosecutions and persecutions 
upon the head of the unlucky captain on his arrival 
in the colony,— originated simply m the carving 
of ia batter-pudding ! — Being a man more deeply 
versed in the mysteries of reef-knots and double 
and single bowlines than in rules of etiquette and 
points of precedence, he dreamt not of the heinous 
offence he was committing in helping two comely 
dames near him some two days running to the first 
spoonful of the dish, — until the simultaneous and 
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indignant retreat of all the other offended fair an- 
nounced to him the never-to-be-forgiven crime he 
had just been guilty of! A rich harvest to the 
Sydney lawyers, and a richer treat to the Sydney 
wits, resulted from this " pudding fray/' which bids 
fair to live long in our colloquial colonial annals. 

On approaching the coast of New Holland, 
vessels always proceed direct through Bass Straits 
to Sydney, if the wind permit ; biit should it re* 
main steadily contrary, they run round Van 
Dieman's Land, which is two days* sail about. 
Cape Otway, on the Australian continent, to the 
left of the Straits, and King's Island, towards Van 
Dieman's I^and, to the right, are the points usually 
first attempted to be made. Upon the southern 
coast of Australia, to the west of Cape Otway, 
lies Kangaroo Island, (so named by Captain Fliii- 
den, on account of the number of those animals 
seen there,) where vessels from Sydney occasion- 
ally load with salt, which is formed naturally by 
the evaporation of the sea- water upon its sandy 
shores. 

Here a small colony of runaway convicts, some 
years ago, took up their residence, and still obtain 
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a precarious livelihood from the kangaroos, seals » 
and shell-fishy wherewith the island abounds ; de- 
riving' occasionally a few European necessaries by 
bartering the skins they procure with the vessels 
that call, and by assisting to collect their cargoes. 
A few years back the charterers of a small yessel 
bound thither from Sydney decoyed two yotmg 
women of that town on board, in the view of ex- 
changing them with these Robinson Crusoes for the 
commodities they had to dispose of ; but the wreck 
of the vessel in Bass Straits frustrated all the 
prospects of founding an independent' white colony 
in that quarter — at least for some years to come. 
Many of the islands in Bass Straits also serve for 
an asylum to the convict runaways who, in conjunc- 
tion with voluntary refugees from Van Dieman'a 
Land, collect seal-skins and seal-oil, which they sell 
to the small vessels that traffic with them, and the 
crews whereof generally entice these wretched 
creatures on board, and keep them in a state 
of intoxication until all the fruits of their labours 
are extracted at any price their detainers choose to 
fix. Many belonging to this class of beings will 
submit to live in a state of the most abject wretch- 
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edness in the enjoyment of liberty, rather than 
feast upon sumptuous fare to which the bare name 
of work or control is attached. Accustomed to a 
life, of wild irregularity, their minds can never be 
entirely subdued into contentment with a state 
wherein their bodily capabilities are urged into 
action, or their wills constrained. 

If wind and weather prove favourable, the 
ship usually steers so close to land in passing 
through the Straits, that you will be gratified with 
a distinct view of the scenery of that country to- 
wards which all your thoughts had been for so 
many weary months directed. The shore is bold 
and picturesque; and the country behind, gra- 
dually rising higher and higher into swelling hills, 
of no great elevation, to the utmost distance the 
eye ccm reach, is covered with wide-branching, 
evergreen forest trees and close brushwood, — ex- 
hibiting a prospect of never-failing verdure, al- 
though sadly deficient in that fresh and varied 
hue displayed by our own luxuriant summer foliage 
in England. Grey glimmering rocks, in soli- 
tary masses, or piled confusedly together, project 
here and there among these endless forests; while 
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some gigantic, aged tree — scorched dead by the 
summer fires — uplifting at intervals its blasted 
branches above the green saplings around it, 
throws a sort of melancholy gloom over the verdant 
scenery, from the picture of dissolution presented 
by its black and decaying remains. 

On contemplating the South American map, the 
immense rivers of the Orinoco, the Amazons, and 
La Plata, are seen ramifying to within a short dis- 
tance of the Pacific ; at which points, encounter- 
ing the great chain of the Andes, it will be evident 
that the waters, in their farther course, must be 
turned in a difierent direction. This chain run- 
ning nearly parallel with the Pacific Ocean, bounds 
in between it and the latter, the narrow stripes of 
land constituting the republics of Chile and Peru ; 
and from this peculiar geographical position it 
obviously results that the rivers which water those 
countries can be little better than mere mountain 
torrents from the Andes, which separate the east- 
ern from the western waters, and verge so close 
to the Pacific (on which those countries bor- 
der), as not to admit of any rivers originating 
therein ever flowing a sufficient distance to collect 
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water ^longh to m^ke them worthy of note. Some- 
what simitar, also, is the geographical fohnation 
of the Australian continent. On the southern, 
eastern, and northern coasts, according to the ex- 
aminations hitherto made, but few rivers are found 
to exist, and these few of such inferior magnitude^ 
as plainly to demonstrate their sources to be at no 
great distance from the coast. We find, in fact, 
in all the eastern part of New Holland, a chain of 
mountains extending nearly parallel with the coast, 
at a distance of from fifty to a hundred miles in- 
land, forming the summijt of elevation which .de- 
termines the course the rivers on each side of it 
must pursue ; those to the eastward thus disem- 
boguing their waters in thai direction, and those 
to the westward tending westerly. The land lying 
between this mountain-chain and the sea is conse- 
quently but a narrow stripe, like the similarly-si- 
tuated territories of Chile and* Peru ; and the 
rivers, when running direct to the sea, like those 
too of the above countries, but mere mountain 
torrents. There is every reason likewise to sup- 
pose, from the information already gleaned, that 
both the southern and northern coasts, and a con- 
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siderable part of the western, partake of tiii» 
formation, and that no riyers will be found ia^ 
those directions either, having their sources at a 
greater distance than from sixty to a hundred miles 
from the sea-coast. Those even which exist to 
the eastward, we often perceive, do not run di- 
rectly toward the sea, but in an oblique di- 
rection, or even occasionally, for some distance, 
parallel to it, — thus increasing the volume of their 
waters before disemboguing, by the various laterid 
mountain-streams which they receive in their cir- 
cuitous route. Such is the history of the Hawkes- 
bury, which, rising in the county of Argyle, to the 
southward of Sydney, about sixty miles from the 
sea, instead of passing on directly eastward to it, 
runs northerly for the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles, somewhat parallel to the sea-coast, 
through the old colonized counties of Camden and 
Cumberland, skirting the Blue mountains about 
thirty-six miles interiorly and westerly from Sydney, 
and finally joining the ocean to the northward 
thereof. In Argyle, it is named the Wolondilly ; 
in Camden, the Warragamba ; in Cumberland, the 
Nepean; a^d eventually it t^es the appellation 
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of Hawkesbnry. (This diversity of nomenclature 
arose from its being discovered and named by dif- 
ferent people, at different places, ^wthout its being 
known to be actually the same river.) It 1^ augmented 
in its course by various small streams from the 
eastward and westward, in Argyle; and in Cum- 
berland by Cox's and Grose's rivers, and by the 
first and second branches issuing from the moun- 
tain north-westerly, as well as by the Cow- pasture 
river, and south and east creeks from the south- 
easterly quarter ; the George river collecting 
chiefly all the waters to the eastward between the 
Hawkesbury and the sea, and discharging them 
into Botany Bay. 

If the Hawkesbury had taken a direct course 
to the sea, it never could have been a river of any 
consideration, from the short distance it would 
have run ; whereas, by taking a bend round the 
old settled part of the colony, and forming thus 
its western and northern boundary, it becomes 
augmented by all the mountain streams in its route 
which descend at right angles to join it, and 
forms a river navigable for coasters as far as 
Windsor, and for loaded boats a good way beyond.. 
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In feet, it is obviously impossible that any river of 
magnitude can exist on the seaward side of this 
dividing range (which appears nearly to sur- 
round our continenlt), without following a similar 
course. 

But the question regarding the termination of 
all those rivers which take their rise in the interior 
of this extensive barrier range, is a problem yet to 
be solved, and one which deserves the most serious 
consideration of the government. That they have 
an outlet somewhere, is evident from the very sud- 
den fall of the Macquarie's inundation, observed 
by Mr. Oxley, where that river merged in flie 
extensive interior marshes, and from the rapidity 
©f the current even after he lost the channel 
among the reeds there. That, also, there can be 
no very extensive interior sea, may be argued front 
the fact that no rain clouds are ever seen coming 
from that quarter. It is more than probable that 
these marshes communicate with the Alligator 
rivers, discovered by Captain King, which fall 
into Van Dieman's Gulf, opposite to Melville and 
Bathurst islands, on the north-west coast, to which 
direction the current of the marshes tends. The 
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distance from the junction of the Macquarie with 
the marshes to this point is about eighteen hundred 
miles, while Mr. Oxley calculated the height of th^ 
river at that junction to be two hundred feet abore 
the sea, — ^giving thus four inches per league of 
descent to the sea, which is equal to that of the Nile 
from Cairo to Rosetta. This calculation of two 
hundred feet, however, is mere guess-work, as no 
barometrical measurement was made ; but it is e\i^ 
dent that rivers taking their rise from great alti* 
tudes, will have the water in the portions of their 
channel belpw (where there is but trifling descent) 
impelled onwards with greater rapidity than the 
portions of those rivers (having the same det 
scent as the former in their channels towards 
the sea) which derive their origin from a less 
elevated source; inasmuch as, the impetus from 
behind being greater, increased rapidity in the 
whole course will naturally ensue. Thus the 
origin of the Macquarie being two thousand six 
hundred feet above the sea, it will be manifest 
that a considerable impetus must necessarily be 
given to the more level portions of its chamiel- 
current towards its termination. 
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.' Three rivers, named Alligator Rivers, were all 
seen to discharge their waters into Van Dieman's 
Gulf, at so short a distance from each other, as to 
make it very probable they will turn out to be the 
mere mouths of one great river. Up two of these 
Captain King sailed : one having a mud-bar of 
twelve feet at its entrance, but deepening to six 
and eight fathoms beyond ; and the other having 
eight fathoms for nine miles up, and shoaling very 
gradually afterwards to fifteen feet at high water 
thirty-six miles from its mouth, at which place it 
was one hundred and fifty yards broad. The bot- 
tom and banks were found to be composed of soft 
alluvial mud, and the country in the direction of its 
source, and indeed nearly all round, is so low, that 
no high land could be seen, even in the distance. 

No other part of the coast affords such hopes of 
finding the outlet of our interior waters as this ; 
for almost every where else (as far as examinations 
have been made), mountains are found to approach 
so near the coast as to preclude the likelihood of 
rivers forcing their way through, whilst here the 
country is one continued level, as far as the eye 
extends. Even Regent's River, at no very great 
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distance herefrom, is discovered to have its course 
nearly parallel to the coast, like our Hawkesbtiry, — 
from being jammed in between the sea and the 
dividing range of mountains so nearly approaching 
it. The depth of the Macquarie, at the point where 
Mr. Oxley lost it in the marshes, was five feet 
only ; but it is generally supposed that gentleman 
had here lost the proper channel, since he had thirty 
feet of sounding immediately before. For more 
than a hundred miles of the river's previous course^ 
the depth of water was never less than ten feet, 
and often as great as thirty — the medium being 
about twenty, — and the stream navigable much be- 
yond. If the Alligator rivers prove to be the 
outlet of the Macquarie marshesi and a navigable 
communication should be traced to them from the 
Macquarie, a fine field will be opened for success- 
ful colonization and commercial adventure; and 
the supposition is strengthened by the frequently 
reported accounts of animals resembling alligators 
being seen in the Macquarie, manifesting its actual 
termination to be in the sea,- and that in tropical 
latitudes. 
At Melville Island, fronting the entrance of the 
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Alligator rivers, a commercial establishment has 
been some years formed, for the purpose of at* 
tracting* the trade of the adjoining Malay islands, 
and the Chinese trade with the Dutch likewise, to 
this spot — and certainly few places could be found 
better adapted for fixing a settlement upon with 
such a yiew ; but it would require the genius and 
enterprise of a Sir Stamford Raffles to carry the 
plan successfully into effect ; it has hitherto Ian- 
fished, and must continue to languish until soma 
such able person takes it in hand. Such a position 
not only conunands the whole maritime continent 
of India, but is the key to ^ most extensive 
commerce at present debarred from British enter- 
prise, namely, that of the Eastern Indian islands, 
from which th6 Dutch are zealously endeavouring to 
exclude us ;— while it is also an excellent medium 
position for a great portion of the trade of China 
to pass through; — the famed trepang so much 
prisi^ed in that empire being produced only on the 
Australian coast, where the Malays fish for it. 
But, should a navigable communication be disco- 
vered from this neighbourhood, opening out the 
interior of our immense land to agricultural and 
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commercial indnstiyy — an interior comprising on a 
most extended scale the countries and climates 
both of the temperate and tropical regions, — ^what 
additional importance will thus be conferred upon 
this imposing commercial situation ! — It is evident, 
however, that, until the outlet of our interior ri* 
vers shall be discovered, the Australian conti- 
nent can never be looked up to as a countr}^ des* 
tined to prove either rich or powerful. — The 
narrow belts of land, generally of indifferent ferti- 
lity, that we see hemmed in between the barrier 
ranges and the sea, can never maintain a nuiperous 
population. It is in the interior, beyond this bar* 
rier, that we are to look for a country likely to 
realize our hopes of seeing the foundation of a 
powerful nation laid amongst us ; and these hopes 
can never be in a train to be realized, until an out- 
let is found for our interior waters, whereby the 
produce of the varied climes of this immense island- 
continent may be carried easily and cheaply off, 
and all its pressing foreign wants cheaply and 
easily supplied. If these waters have only one 
grand estuary, this estuary must be navigable for a 
considerable dbtance — by reason of the great body 
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of water discharged through it ; and if the Alliga-» 
tor rivers should prove to be the estuary, through 
their channel we may yet hope to see the pre- 
sent settlers on the Macquarie have all their wants 
of Indian and Chinese commodities supplied y, in- 
stead of depending, as now, on the tedious^ and 
circuitous route half round the Australian conti- 
tinent. Through this channel also may yet descend 
the productions of the temperate and torrid regions 
from which our interior waters are derived ; and 
through it, likewise, Australia may hereafter pour 
her myriads of hardy sons to control the destinies 
of the effeminate ^nations of the East. 
^ As peace is now restored to India, it is to be hoped 
some ship of war from that station will ere long be 
conmiissioned to search for the outlet of these inland 
waters, that the extensive interior of this little- 
known continent may be opened to our view, and 
we enabled to take advantage of the capabilities it 
may be found to possess. — England has already 
.erected one immense empire in America, and 
founded, it is to be hoped, another consider- 
able one in Australia, — where her wise institu- 
tions ; her language ; and the very names now borne 
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by her childreD, her counties, her parishes, and her 
towns, — wilt all be handed down to future ages as* 
an imperishable record of her public spirit, her 
wisdom, and her greatness. Can all the gains ever 
to be realized by selfish conmierce be compared to 
the glory of this ? 
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LETTER III. 

t 

An elegant light-house of white freestone, with 
a revolving light, built upon the southern side of 
the entrance to Port Jackson, and called Macquarie 
Tower, points out, both by day and night, the pre- 
cise situation of the harbour. Beside the light- 
house is a signal-post, and a telegraph, to commu- 
nicate to Sydney every thing relative to ships 
leaving or approaching the port. The coast-line 
here consists of high mouldering cliffs of whitish 
sandstone, which arrest strongly the attention of 
the stranger; whilst the country in the vicinity, 
clothed in a livery of evergreen shrubs, presents a 
pleasing and refreshing picture to the eye, so long 
habituated to the dreary and boundless expanse of 
sea, spread out daily in desert magnificence. The 
stunted appearance of these shrubs, however, and 
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the patches of white sand scattered among them, 
impress on the mind no high idea of the fertility of 
the soil from which they draw their subsistence. 
You enter Port Jackson between two high bluff 
points, named the North and South Heads, about 
three quarters of a mile apart; and proceeding 
onwards, the sweet natural scenery of our queen of 
harbours gradually expands upon your view. You 
steer nearly west to Sydney, which is distant five 
miles; the first glimpse you have of its situation 
being the tall and slender spire of St. George's 
church, shooting up into the clear horizon before 
you. The shores onwards are bold, and often pre- 
cipitous, — agreeably varied in their general outline 
by romantic little bays, which, with their white 
sandy beaches, open irregularly to the right and 
left as you sail along. On each side, the land, 
broken and moderately high, terminates toward 
the shore in narrow ridges, covered with native 
shrubs in perpetual summer verdure, among which, 
rocks of varied hues peep here and there abruptly 
out, while slender streams of water, gurgling down 
the narrow valleys between the ridges, just reveal 
themselves at intervals, and retire again from view. 
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To the left, as you steer up the harbour, you firs't 
open the pilot-houses, with their clean whitewashed 
walls and small fairy gardens, perched at the bottom 
of a snug little sunny bay ; then the pretty cottage 
called The Retreat, formerly the residence ,of Sir 
Henry Brown Hayes ; and next the beautiful easU 
em-fashioned mansion of our excellent naval offi- 
cer, Captain Piper, which, with its tastefully orna- 
mented lawn and delightful grounds, cannot fail 
to impress the stranger very favourably as to the 
wealth and height of improvement to which the 
colony has in its short but prosperous career at- 
tained. A few rocky islands, feathered lightly with 
scrubby brushwood, lie carelessly scattered, as it 
were, along the course of the harbour ; but none of 
them realize the poetical image of Campbell, 

And the long isles of Sydney Cove to view : 
the most noted being one fronting the Cove, bear- 
ing the unpoetical name of Pinchgut, on account 
of its having been the primitive prison of the co- 
lony, and the spot, also, whereon malefactors were 
in olden times hung in chains. 

Sydney Cove is formed by two ridges running 
out into the harbour ; the one to the left termina. 
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ting in Bennilong's Point, on the low extremity 
whereof stands Fort Macquarie, with its castellated 
martello towers ; and that to the right, in Dawe9 
Point, with a fort bearing that name, which in like 
manner occupies its extremity. — Down the hollow 
between these ridges a small rill trickles slowly 
into the head of the Cove, in the rocky sandstone 
bed of which tanks have been cut, to retain the 
water during the summer droughts, — an arrange- 
ment which proves of material service to the town's- 
people. Along this hollow^ for upwards of a mile, in 
a westerly direction, extends our main thoroughfare 
(George Street), which all the other streets either 
run parallel to or intersect at right angles, — ^the 
town thus occupying the whole of the hollow, and 
creeping up the gradual ascents on each side. — 
The ridge on the left is successively crowned by the 
lofty-looking buildingsof the horse barracks, the co- 
lonial hospital, theconvict barracks, and afine Gothic 
Catholic chapel ; beyond which lies the promenade 
of Hyde Park, flanked toward the town by a row 
of pretty cottages, and toward the country by a 
high brick-walled garden appertaining to the go- 
yemment. On the ridge to the right of the Cove> 
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rows rising above rows of neat white cottages pre* 
sent themselves, overlooked by the commanding^ 
position of Fort Phillip with its signal-post and 
telegraphic appendages ; following which line, we 
behold in succession, the military hospital and wind- 
mill ; St. James's church ; the Gothic Presbyterian 
kirk : and beyond these the military barracks, 
forming three-fourths of a large square and open* 
ing to George Street, with an extensive green plot 
in the centre for purposes of parade. The portion 
of the town to the right is best known by the name 
of The Rocks, from the ridge whereon it is built 
being nothing more than a bare mass of white 
sandstone, often rising in successive layers (like 
steps of stairs) from the bottom to the top of the 
ridge. This is considered the St. Giles's, and the 
division of the town to the left the St» James's, 
portion of Sydney ; most of the superior citizens 
inhabiting the latter, and the lower classes chiefly 
the former, — though the Rocks can undoubtedly 
boast of many handsome houses with highlj re- 
spectable inmates. A few hundred yards from the 
head of the Cove, toward the left, stands the 
governor's house, with its beautiful domain in 
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front, oniamented by large trees of the finest 
and most varied foliage, scattered singly or in 
clumps ; with a fine belt of shrubbery closing in the 
back-ground : — ^the whole occupying a space from 
beyond the head of the Cove to near Bennilong's 
Point. 

Between the domain and the Cove, an agreeable 
walk has been formed, chiefly in the solid rock, 
and fenced off from the domain by a freestone 
wall, which being level at its top with that portion 
of the enclosure approaching the Point, the interior 
attractions may be thus pleasantly viewed ; and it 
is in consequence of this circumstance, together 
with the prospect it commands of the shipping in 
the harbour, and its communicating with the other 
fine walks around, that this promenade has become 
the favourite of our Sunday pedestrians and 
fashionables, — along which they pour, to enjoy the 
cool evening sea-breeze among the delightful 
scenery bordering the shores of the harbour be- 
yond. But the domain, beautiful as it still ifn* 
doubtedly is, has lost much of its attraction since 
being deprived of the kangaroos and emus seen, in 
Governor Macquarie's time, hopping and frisking 
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playfully about, which never failed to strike power^ 
fully the eye of a stranger on his first sight of them 
from ship-board, both on account of their novelty 
to him, and their being emblematical of the coun- 
try upon whose shore he was about to debark. 

On casting the eye, again, from the ship to thie 
right shore of the Cove, you first see the handsome 
mansion of Mr. R. Campbell, one of our oldest and 
most respectable merchants^ with its garden full of 
flowers and fruit-trees, and wharf and storehouse 
toward the beach: next, yoU observe the town- 
house of Captain Piper ; then the government 
dock-yard, against the surrounding wall whereof 
are built the working-sheds and storehouses ; with 
its boat-landings and little wet-3ock^, 'scooped out 
of the adjoining shore; then, the high buildings 
composing the commissary stores, — beyond which 
is the wooden government wharf, jutting out into 
the harbour ; and, farther on, the landing ware- 
houses of the various merchants connected with 
our export and import trade;— a low wall,. built 
across its head, there terminating the Cove, to 
prevent its being filled up by the alluvial depo- 
sitions from the rivulet. 
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Numbers of boats soon surround the ship, filled 
with people anxious to hear news, and traffickers 
with fruit and other refreshments, besides water- 
men to land passengers : a regular establishment of 
the latter description has long existed here, many 
of whose members formerly plied that vocation on 
the Thames, and among whom were a few years 
back numbered, that famous personage once 
known by* all from Westminster Stairs to Green- 
wich, by IJie' shouts which assailed him as he rowed 
along of " Overboard he vent, overboard he vent T 
King fioongarre, too, with a boat-load of his dingy 
retainers, may possibly honour you with a visit, be- 
dizened in his varnished cocked hat of " formal 
cut,'' his gold-laced blue coat, (flanked on the 
shoulders by a pair of massy epaulettes,) buttoned 
closely up, to evade the extravagance of including 
a shirt in the catalogue of his wardrobe ; and his 
bare and broad platter feet, of dull cinder hue, 
spreading out like a pair of sprawling toads, upon 
the deck before you. First, he makes one solemn 
measured stride from the gangway ; then turning 
round to the quarter-deck, lifts up his beaver with 
the right hand a full foot from his head, (with all 
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the grace and ease of a court exquisite,) and car- 
rying it slowly and solemnly forwards to a full 
arm's-length, lowers it in a gentle and most digni- 
fied manner down to the very deck, following up 
this motion by an inflection of the body almost 
equally profound. Advancing slowly in this way, 
his hat gracefully poised in his hand, and his 
phiz wreathed with many a fantastic smile, he bids 
massa welcome to his country. On finding he has 
fairly grinned himself into your good graces, he 
formally prepares to take leave, endeavouring at 
the same time to take likewise what you are pro- 
bably less willing to part withal — namely, a portion 
of your cash. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that his Majesty condescends to thieve : he only 
solicits the loan of a dump, on pretence of treat- 
ing his sick gin^ to a cup of tea, but in reality 
with a view of treating himself to a porringer of 
" Cooper's best," to which his Majesty is most 
royally devoted. 

You land at the government wharf on the right, 
where carts and porters are generally on the look- 

* Wife. 
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out . for jobs ; and on passing about fifty yards 
along the avenue, you enter George Street, which 
stretches on both hands, and up which towards the 
left you now turn, to reach the heart of the town. 
Near the harbour, where ground is very valuable, 
the houses are usually contiguous, like those of the 
towns in England; but, generally speaking, the 
better sort of houses in Sydney are built in the 
detached cottage style, — of white freestone, or of 
brick plastered and whitewashed, one or two sto- 
ries high, with verandas in front, and enclosed 
by a neat wooden paling, lined occasionally with 
trim-pruned geranium hedges ; they have be- 
sides a commodious garden attached, commonly 
decked out with flowers, and teeming with culinary 
delicacies. Into the enclosure immediately around 
the house, the dogs are usually turned at night, 
to ward ofi^ rogues, — and uncompromising, vigilant 
watchmen they certainly are, paying little of that 
respect to genteel exterior which their better-bred 
brethren in England are so apt to demonstrate; 
The streets are wide, and neither paved nor lighted 
at present ; but the general dryness of our climate 
and durable composition of our streets render 
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pavisg unnecessary ; while an elegant set of lamps 
is now actually in progress, to be placed diagonally 
at fifty yards distance ; and by reason of the white- 
ness of our houses and clearness of our sky, an 
illumination will thus be efiected equalling some 
of the best-lighted London streets. Although all 
you see are English faces, and you hear no other 
language but English spoken, yet you soon become 
aware you are in a country very different from 
England, by the number of parrots and other birds 
of strange note and plumage which you observe 
hanging at so many doors, and cagefuls of which 
you will soon see exposed for sale as you pro- 
ceed. The. government gangs of convicts, also, 
marching backwards and forwards from their work 
in single military file, and the solitary ones strag- 
gling here and there, with their white woollen 
Paramatta frocks and trowsers, or grey or yellow 
jackets with duck overalls, (the diflferent styles of • 
dress denoting the oldness or newness of their ar- 
rival,) all daubed over with broad arrows, P. B's, 
C. fi's, and various numerals in black, white, and 
red ; with perhaps the jail-gang straddling sulkily 
by in their jingling leg-chains, — tell a tale too plaiu 
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to be misunderstood. At the corners of streets, 
and before many of the doors, fruit-stalls are to be 
se^iy teeming, in their proper seasons, with oranges, 
lemons, limes, figs, grapes, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, apples, pears, &c., at very mode- 
rate prices. 

■ Sydney, from tbe scattered state of its buildings, 
necessarily occupies a great extent of ground, 
stretching from Dawes Point, in the line of 
Greorge Street, a mile and a half in length ; and, 
from the top of the ridge on the left, across that 
on the right, (quite to Darling Harbour beyond,) 
about one-fifth of that distance in breadth. The 
houses, being generally constructed, as has been 
said, of white freestone, or of brick plastered, 
have, owing to the tasteful manner in which they 
are built and ornamented around, a light, air}', and 
exhilirating appearance. The streets are com- 
monly named after the various governors, secre- 
taries, and other public ofiicers, who have borne 
sway among us; thus we have Phillip, Hunter, 
King, Bligh, Macquarie, Brisbane, 0*Connel, 
Erskine, Campbell, and Goulbum streets ; the lust 
of which is gravely pointed out by tbe Sydney^. 
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wags as remarkable for no burglary ever haviiig 
been committed^n it ; but the mystery is soon un- 
ravelled on finding that it does not contain a single 
house, — ^being, like many similar instances in Ame-r 
rica and this colony too, merely a street in anti- 
cipation, 

Sydney contains the parish churches of St. 
Philip on the right, and St. George on the left ; 
also a Presbyterian kirk ; a Methodist and a Ca- 
tholic chapel; a male orphan school, endowed 
by the government; and a benevolent asylum, 
supported by private charity. It has two steam 
flour-mills, three water-mills, and four windmills, 
in the immediate vicinity; — while a number of 
breweries are scattered about the town. An ex-' 
tensive distillery, named the Brisbane, has lately 
been erected by one of our enterprising traders, 
Mr. R, Cooper, about a mile onwards upon the 
Paramatta road, which is now supplying the colony 
with a pure spirit produced from its. own grain ; 
and here too, cordials of all descriptions and of 
excellent flavpur are prepared. The buildings of 
this distillery are of white freestone, and seated 
i^pon a fine little stream of water, surrounded by a 
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high stone wall« within which are granaries, mah- 
ing-hoasesy a water-mill, and every requisite for 
carrying <m an extensive trade. Another large 
distillery, belonging in like manner to one of our 
active dtisens, Mr. James Underwood, is situated 
upon the South-head road. 

The Australian and Sydney hotels, in Greorge 
Street, and Hill's tavern, by Hyde Parit, may 
vie with those of any English town of the same 
siae ; while a great variety of taverns of an inflmor 
description, and tippling houses to no mean amount, 
are liberally strewed throughout, — the voiding of 
** strong potations" proving a most gainfiil voca- 
tion in this thirsty climate of ours. Lodgings may 
Be procured readily in all parts of the town by 
fttlP0e {Mreferring their quiet seclusion to the bustle 
of an inn ; the most respectable ones not exceeding 
generally a pound weekly for a single person, and 
seldom rising above fifteen shillings each when two 
join in the mess ; — the landlady making all your 
purchases, and cooking and serving, up your meals 
for this sum. Public auction-rooms have long 
existed, where goods of all descriptions are, at 
stated periods, sold, and where articles may usually 
\ c 
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be purchased at a cheap rate, — the most celebrated 
being those belonging to Mr. Paul and Mr. R. 
Cooper. Here, as in small English country towns, 
merchandise of every description can generally be 
bought at one and the self-same shop (or store, as 
we, like the Americans, call it) ; the wants of the 
colony in its present early state not admitting such 
a division of retail trade as would enable a person 
to clear a suflScient profit by confining his attention 
to one single branch. A change is, however, now 
slowly taking place in this respect, which will 
doubtless become more and more manifest as the 
town continues to increase. 

Water, as we have previously mentioned, is 
supplied by the tanks dug in the bed of the rivu- 
let which runs through Sydney, and by wells 
excavated from the sandstone rock whereon the 
town is built; but these unitedly being found inade- 
quate in dry seasons, investigations are now going 
on, to ascertain the practicability of leading in a^ 
stream of water from the neighbourhood. These 
wells are found productive even when situate on 
the very top of the rocky ridges, if dug piettjr 
deep. They are doubtless filled by the oozings of 
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the rain-water through the porous sandstone, 
wbich serves as a filter to it. I have often won- 
dered that these wells were not enlarged, so that 
fej conducting the rain from the houses into them 
Aey might senre as tanks too. 

The convict hospital, with the oflScers' apart- 
ments and store-rooms, perched upon the most 
prominent part of the ridge to the left, Consists 
of three two-story buildings of freestone, ranged 
in a line, surrounded by a high wall, and each 
story encircled by a veranda. It is capable of 
containing several hundred patients ; is regulated 
much in the same way as the naval hospitals in 
England ; and may rank '^th the best of those for 
the excellent order in which it is kept.— It is es- 
tablished for the admission of convicts only, and it 
matters not whether the convict is in the service of 
government, or of a settler, provided his <^u3e is 
considered a proper one for admission. 
'" At the colonial dofk-yard, on the right of the 
€bve, all the government vessels load, unload, 
and are repaired; govemmeit boats are kept; 
and the depot of coals for government use is 
situated. The naval portion of the work is per* 
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formed by gangs of competent convicts from tb^ 
barrack ; the jail-gang being usually tasked witfc 
the lading and unlading of the vessels. 

The lumber-yard is a range of workshops forming 
a square to the left pf George Street, near the 
guard-house ; whfere the goverment carpenters^ 
blacksmiths^ and other mechanicii^ are employed 
m their various vocations under their respective 
overseers. 

AgreeJtble amusements are still much wanted, 
to relieve the dull monotony of a town like Syd- 
ney, forming the capital of a small territory, and 
cut off, in a manner, from all communication with 
the other parts of the civilized world, excepting 
by the casual arrival of a vessel about once a 
month* bringing broken and garbled accounts of 
occurrences probably some six months old. Partly 
on account of this t^ioosness and uncertainty 
in receiving intelligencey together with the im- 
possibility of any but a v^ few ever having 
access to the English prints, to keep unbroken the 
chain of connexion 4hat links them to home, the 
affairs of the mother country soon become objects 
comparatively of no interest to the great body of the 
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Gcdonifits; while colonial news, colonial politkssi 
Bskd conrersational digcussions about the private 
affairs and personal good qualities or failings of 
individnals and families^ engtosi here the whole ci 
the public attention.— In all small eommnnities, 
where people know too much of each other's pri- 
vate affairs, and where consequently Idle gossipings 
and retailings of personal scandal creep in to fill the 
blanks occasioned by the flagging of other subjects^ 
some such innoicent recreation as>theatricals>4>a}ls; 
and evening parties/ (chiming in now and then to 
serve for topics of pleasant discussioni and divert 
the mind frcmi objects only serving to engender 
bad feeling,) are of manifeslMatility. — But in a place 
so long distracted with private and party feuds as 
New South Wales,—- with few subjects " of a day " 
mther of foreign at domestic interest furnished us 
to talk about, such inoffensive sources of enjoyment 
would become objects of paramount importance, 
both as respects the security of the peace and fur- 
therance of the prosperity of our infant conmiunity. 
A theatre has long been ^janted here, to serve 
such purposes; and a building is now in course of 
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erection, which is spoken of as being intended for 
one, by Mr. James Underwood. — No regular 
subscription balls have yet been set on foot ; but 
priTate ones are occasionally given ; and also fire^ 
annual public balls and suppers, by the respective 
sons of St. George, St. Patrick, and St. Andrew, 
as their regular jubilee days arrive ; — ^wbile the 
bachelors of Sydney usually make up a splendid 
fourth, where '^bachelor's fare" forms certainly 
no portion of the evening's entertainment. Our 
worthy governor has now however commenced 
giving his public dinners ; and his good lady her 
even more social soirees. Neither does Mrs. Dar- 
ling confine her polite attentions solely to the adult; 
but extends them likewise to the juvenile por- 
tion of our population, who have been gratified 
with several youthful fetes. This lady is also one 
of the most zealous patronizers of the schools for 
poor children, and likewise patroness of the Female 
Institution lately set on foot for educating twenty 
of our young currency females in all the requisites 
necessary to constitute good servants. 
A subscription reading-room and library are at 
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this moment too gbout to be set on foot by the 
upper classes here, which laudable example will 
doubtless be followed by the respectable shop- 
keepers and traders, as both instruction and amuse- 
ment may be thus gained at very little cost. 
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LETTER IV. 



Dressiness and gaiety of appearance are much 
affected among our sprightly females ; and every 
London fashion most devoutly '' bowed the knee 
to/' The moment a lady blooming fresh from 
England is known to be tripping along a Sydney 
street^ you will see our prying fair^ singly or in 
groups, popping eagerly out their pretty " re- 
positories for curls/' to take note of the cut of her 
gown, the figure of her bonnet, and the pattern 
and colour of the scarf or shawl she displays upon 
her shoulders, that they may forthwith post off to 
put themselves in the '' dear fashion" too. In- 
stead, however, of sighing after China crapes and 
India muslins, like the English beauties, ouHlByd- 
ney belles languish after nothing but what comes 
with the name of '' London" stamped upon it : 
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the prodiicli of fie Eastent lacmi being here toe 
common^ too cheap, And too darable f# them to 
bedizen tiiemselves out with — three defects, either 
of which would be quite stifficietit to condeinn a 
dress in the critical eyes of the majority of the fair. 
The keeping of a fashionable repository for ladies' 
dresses has, consequently, been hitherto a most 
gainful occupation here; and one active indivi- 
dual who flourished in this line has lately returned 
to England with a fortune which I never heard cal- 
culated at less than 12,0007. all acquired in about 
six short years. But the inultiplication of show- 
rooms of this kind, of late, has dispelled the hopes 
of any m«(iee of these golden dreams bmtig realized. 
Neatness of dress and personal cleanliness cer- 
tainly form a vary matked feature among a great 
proportion of the Sydney inhabitants, even when 
moving in rather an humble iq)here, which cannot 
but excite a pleasant feeling in the mind, particu- 
larly when coupled with the reflection, that those 
who^elight in a good e%\,enor are seldom either 
sottisn or depraved. Among* the great majority 
of the houses, too, even of mean exterior, inside 
cleanliness and comfort appear most conspicuously ; 
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and in passing along one of oar lHack streets, abo^t 
the dinner-hour, yon will Almost* uniformly ob- 
serve a clean newly-unfolded cloth spread upon 
the. table, with. a shiniog show of dinner-utensils 
upon it, — alt equally : inyiting ; which, together 
with the pure whitewashed wall, and the articles 
of comfort and even luxury ranged round it, con- 
vey a very agreeable impression to the mind. 

Sobriety, however, by no means ranks among 
the conspicuous virtues of our general population ; 
— many, very many, of our dear citizens, keeping 
up devoutly the religious festival, of St. Patrick 
from year's end to year's end. " Why, Dennis," 
said I to a sottish Hibernian, whom I had seen for 
some weeks in a state of oblivion, ''surely St. 
Patrick could not be born on every day of the last 
month P^ — " Och, it is only my own bad memory 
that makes, me so particular, sir; for having a 
mighty love for the saint, you see, I always begin 
keeping his, birth a fortnight beforehand, lest I 
should forget the day ; |nd after it is over^K^hy 
the devil bum me ^ but I alwsiys forget to reave 
off!" 

A commodious market-house stands upon the 
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right of George Street, beyond the military bar* 
racks, beside which a large' plot of grpund is also 
set apart for the display of articles that may be 
brought for sale on the market-day. ' A row of 
wooden sheds closes in the back-ground, where 
traders tnck off their showy wares, while numerous 
stands occupy the open fore-ground, crowded with 
the various productions of English or colonial ma- 
nufacture. The whole is placed under the charge 
of an' officer named Clerk of the Market, and good 
order is preserved throughout by the beneficial 
regulations in force.' It is held on Thursdays, and 
attended by individuals from the distance of forty 
miles or more, with the produce of their aj^cultural 
industry. Duiing the preceding day, as you 
journey toward the interior, you will encounter 
file after file of carts, loaded with wheat, maize, 
potatoes, pease, carrots, turnips, cabbages, fruit, 
pigs, calves, poultry, and indeed all sorts of com- 
modities for culinary use, pourmg along the road 
toward Sydney. A considerable number of oxen 
are iBually sold at the market by auction or pri- 
vate contract, and horses abo frequently dis* 
posed of. Good bargains may often be got by 
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watchmg oppovtamties^^that . is, if you are fro^ 
pttljfi fiiniiahed>'' tbe deaUags here beiog all for 
mim€y* It maftt. bo confoMed/ neyerthelessy thai 
the general nm of the: stotk realises the dream 
of FhaKfioh^ few indeed. yon might almost tie yonr 
handkevehief in a beau^knot round the bellies of 
sane,-— or detect a fellow picking a pocket, throngih 
the sides of others ; into such delicate shapes ha^e 
tiiey been refined by the genteel fare whereupoa 
the poor beasts had so long previously subsisted* 
A row of commodious buildings extending on 
each side smd up the middle of the market sqtuure, 
has just been planned oat for execution by 'die 
government, which will^ when completed, confer a 
great benefit upon the public. 

Not the least attractive novelty here, however, 
to the eyes of a stranger, will be the numerous 
beautifully-plumaged parrots exposed to sale, — 
either young ones from the nest, or old ones 
snared during harvest ; .all of which, when thus 
newly taken, are usually disposed of at frcmi six- 
pence to one shillmg each. 

Sydney is divided into six police districts, with 
a lock-up house and a night-watch, under the 
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esders of a oendnctor, attached to eack. Constables 
are abo on die. alert tbrongh the town during the 
dagr tapick np offendexs. The whole isiunder the 
dueetion of ike: chief jcoastable^ who* agion. acts 
vmiBT the ordera of the head magistrate,, by whom 
(witk tfag aisigtance of- two ordinary magistrates) 
charges are investigated daily at the^ police office^ 
tiie offences being either snmmarily punished,. or 
sent for adjudication before the criminal courts or 
qaarteBi*ses»ionSy**^4U)cording to their magnitude, 
or as: laommitted by convicts or free men. 
'. The jails a most wretched, structure,, situated 
IB Cborge Street; but anoth^ commodious one is 
now building on the South-head road. The courts 
house for civil and criminal proceedings stands 
dose te St^ Philip's, fronting Hyde Par)u — ^When 
stalling trough tlie«treets of Sydney on first land- 
ing; very singular jrefleetions will naturally intrude 
i^n the mind, on perceiving the perfect safety with 
which you may jostle through the crowds of .indi- 
viduals now suffering, or who have suffered,, the 
punishment awarded by the taw for their offences : 
men banished often for the deepest crimes,, and 
with whom, in England, you would shudder to 
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come in contact. Elbowed by some daring high- 
wayman on your left hand, and nibbed shoulders 
with by even a more desperate burglar on your 
right — a footpad perhaps stops your way in front, 
and a pickpocket pushes you behind, — all retired 
from their wonted vocations, and now peacefully 
complying with the tasks imposed upon them, or 
following quietly up the eyen path pointed out by 
honest industry. 

But nothing will surprise you more than the 
quietness and order which prevail in the streets, 
and the security wherewith you may perambulate 
them at all hours of the night, indifferently watched 
as they are, and possessing so many convenient 
situations wherein robbers may conceal themselves, 
pounce upon you, and make their escape with 
their booty without even a chance of detection. 
I have frequently been out at very late hours, 
and passed through many gloomy portions of the 
town, but never met with a moment's interruption. 
Indeed, a street robbery is a most rare occurrence. 
Petty thefts and burglaries are much more fre- 
quent, but these also are insignificant in amount, 
Even robberies of masters by convict servants are 
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far from, being common^ and more is generally made 
of these than their magnitude intrinsically deserves. 
In fact, the thefts they commit are generally for 
the purpose of regaling themselves with spirits, 
and this can only be done in the vicinity of 
towns. They are more strictly watched, and by 
consequence usually more speedily detected, than 
such as have hitherto borne an honest characteY ; 
they are more certainly punished too, because we 
have no previons sympathy with them; and their 
offences are also more liable to be ccmstrued into 
crimes of a deeper die, inasmuch as, knowing them 
to have been formerly bad, we are naturally led to 
believe that the robbery now brought to light .is 
but one of a long series they have been commit- 
ting, therefore we . feel little disposed to look 
over offence in them,. for which we would possibly 
never think of prosecuting a free servant in Eng- 
land. Brick walls however afford but a sorry de- 
fence ag^ainst our expert and ingenious burg)ars, 
who will pick a hole through, one of such in a very 
few minutes, — no part of a house being safe ; back, 
front, and gable, proving all equally inviting. They 
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mil effect their breach with a celerity and a Alenc^ 
which few new-comers feel disposed to give credit 
to^ imtil they awake some morning^ vestl^ss and 
bootless, and on' prjring round in quest of their 
stray habiliments, find themselves unexpectedly 
assisted in the search by the friendly face of day- 
light now peeping through a port-hole in the w^alf, 
where no daylight had peeped before. StoM 
walls are therefore generally preferred for wainei 
houses and stores, where articles of value have to 
be deposited. Captain Rossi, our present police 
magistrate, has effected most beneficial reforms in 
his department since his assumption of oiSce» 
the whole police having been remodelled and 
placed upon a more respectable as well as effictent 
footing; while his zealous efforts to chain down 
the demon of drunkenness, who had long be^n 
raging loose among us, deserves the very highest 
praise, — ^particularly in reference to a colony like 
this, composed of such dissolute materials. — In 
ability on the bench, discrimination, sound judg- 
ment, and a strict undeviating sense of justice, 
we may never probably have one to exceed our 
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late poliee oiagistmte, Mr. Wentworth; but he 
was certainly very deficient in the tact of Keeping 
in action a strict surveillance* 

Crimes^ natnrally enough, form, in our small 
eommnnity, a considerable portion of the food of 
owr conversational circles. There is, in fact, fre- 
quendy so little else to talk about, that a bush* 
ranger aflfair, or adroit robbery or burglary, op* 
portunely chiming in when other topics fail, serves 
often as well as a city procession or lord-mayorV 
diow to eject the demon of ennui who had quietly 
taken up his seat in the porch. The rules of multi'- 
pKo&iian and addition have long been in such good 
practice here too, that you are often puzzled to 
recognise, an hour afterwards, the very entertiedn- 
ing robbery you yourself peiiiaps had been at so 
Aiueh pains in inventing, — disguised as it has since 
become by the various interesting episodes of house- 
burnings, batteries, Sec. that may have been in- 
geniously pinned thereto by other fingers. In 
fact, owing to this accumulative system, it would 
be wise in all cases, to make a deduction of twenty*- 
five per cent from the gross amount of every fright- 
ful story you hear. 
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Another thing worthy of observation is, that so 
many offences are cognizable by our magistrates 
here, which an English bench would not or per- 
haps could not take notice of, that such may be 
fairly said to form a full half of those which occur ; 
— ^for instance — insolence, neglect of work, drunk- 
enness, running away, absence without leave, — 
and so on. In mentioning, therefore, that eight 
hundred individuals, exclusive of those committed 
to the criminal court, had passed examination 
before the Sydney bench during the three first 
months of this year (1826), I beg you will not be 
too much startled ; but preserve your equilibfkim 
when I tell you that forty-one police cases were 
decided upon one day, (viz. March 30th,) whilst on 
the 12th of the same month not a single offence 
appeared for investigation before the bench. Times 
were really looked on as becoming so stupid from 
the total eclipse of crime that had now first taken 
place in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
— that the worthy magistrates, in order to keep 
up the spirits of the people, issued seventy-six 
spirit licenses on that very day, as is duly recorded 
in the pages of our facetious ' Australian^' 
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Although twenty constables were on March 30th 
actnally deficient in our Sydney police, (from the 
want o( fit persons to fill these situations,) yet you 
saw nobody look the sadder for it, nor even shake 
their heads and sigh on reading the following list 
of captives in the jail : viz. for trial, twenty-one ; 
under transportation, twenty-five; death recorded,, 
three; runaways from Port Macquarie, eleven; 
do. Newcastle, eleven ; for imprisonment, thirty- 
eight ; under transportation by magistrates, forty- 
four ; at labour, seven ; debtors, sixteen ; — ^grand 
total, one hundred and seventy-six. I had nearly 
forgotten to mention an excellent law, passed 
lately, subjecting to punishment all convicts 
found out after eight P. M. without a written pass 
from their master,' or a lighted lantern in their 
hand, which lighted lantern only requires to be 
enforced in cdl instances after ten^ to render the 
rc^^ation most elSective. 

Sydney is most abundantly supplied with fish, 
which are caught with hooks and lines, chiefly 
towards the heads of the harbour, by the native 
blacks, and disposed of to the retailers, who fiawk 
them about the town; the sounds of '' Fish O^ 
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'' Hot toYLb, all hot/' and many other English cries, 
often chiming in agreeably upon your ear " right 
early in the morning;" agreeably, I say, from their 
recalling to your remembrance, in these unmusical 
strains, scenes ypu have so newly forsaken. KiDjp- 
fish^ mullet, mackarel, rock-cod, whiting, snap- 
pers, bream, flat-heads, and various other descrip- 
tions of fishes, are all too found plentifully about. 
Mud oysters are brought over from Botany Bay, 
where they are abundant; and by fitting your- 
self out with a few slices of bread and butter, and 
other requisites, and taking a pleasant stroU round 
any of the romantic shores of our beautiful bar* 
hour, you may quickly secure a cheap and most 
delicious lunch from the sweet and finely flavoured 
rock oysters wherewith all its tide rocks are crust* 
ed, and which are collected by poor individuals and 
sold shelled at a shilling a quart. Cray-fish, lob^ 
sters, and prawns, are also commonly found ; while 
the little bays are perfectly alive with myriads of 
crabs during their breeding season, which may be 
observed moving quickly ofi^ into the sea on your 
approach, in such numbers, indeed, that the beach 
seems as if suddenly endowed with life, while 
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these fltarded hordes are harrying onwards (in 
hobbling sidelong gait) and wheeling themselves 
down into the soft sand, over which the sea ripples. 
It is very amusing, too, to hunt the yoimg crabs 
into their element,, in order to witness the way in 
whieb they are assailed by the young toad*fish, 
who appear always on the watch to make them 
their prey, darting to the very edge of the water 
the moment they perceive the tiny swarm approach, 
in order to seize them before they can barrow into 
the sand. So eager are many of these to secure 
a feast, that they often run aground in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish their purpose. They are rarely 
saooessful ; but when an unlucky member of the 
crab brood falls into their clutches, they cluster 
round, and each seizing a limb, shake and worry 
their victim as eagerly as a pack of hungry beagles 
would a helpless hare. It has often been matter 
of wonder to me, why the mode of catching fish 
by means of fishing-baskets, as practised by the 
French, Portuguese, and Spaniards, has never 
been followed at Sydney; particularly as having 
already been found to answer so well, from the 
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circumstance of two fish-baskets, brought by some 
sailors from the Brazils, supplying not only the 
cabin, but the whole crew, with abundance of fisK 
daily, while the ship lay in the harbour, merely by 
sinking these baskets over the ship's side. 

The pleasure- walks and drives in the vicinity of 
Sydney constitute not the least of its attractions. 
The delightful promenade round the government 
domain we have already noticed ; turning to the 
left in your onward course down the cool shady 
carriage - drive, called Mrs. Macquarie's Road, 
which winds round the long, narrow, and closely- 
wooded point facing Garden Island, your plea- 
surable feelings will be still more sensibly excited. 
The abrupt shores are here romantically diversir- 
fied with huge masses of rock, scattered irregnlcor- 
ly along them, or jutting out in shelving cliffs, 
affording an agreeable retreat from the rays of the 
noon-day sun, where you may revel in the luxury 
of the cool sea-breeze, and enjoy the variegated 
marine prospect spread out before you. Fronting 
the beach, at the extremity of this point, is a 
commodious seat, hewn out of the rock, which 
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projects like a pulpit canopy over you, and at the 
back whereof is an inscription recording the year 
of its formation, and under whose auspices it was 
executed. 

The South-head road is, howeyer, the grand 
equestrian resort, along which, gigs with well- 
dressed people, and spruce dandies d cheval, may 
be daily seen careering. Sunday is here, as every 
where dse, the .great gala day, when all the various 
equipages are most profusely shown off ;— when the 
animating bustle here displayed, the clouds of 
starting dust scattering abroad from behind the 
carriage-wheels and heels of the horses, and the 
paasmg smiles and congis of the different groups 
hvrryiDg backwards and forwards, present a 
▼fliy lively picture. The road terminates at the 
tell aad airy Hght-house, perched upon the bold 
fovming the southern entrance of the 
r, and overlooking the whole southern ocean, 
4i«t IB boundless expanse before you. Mid- 
vraj, a road to the left carries you to a rising 

Bellevue, level at top, and com- 
extensive view of the ocean, and 
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all the surrounding wild natural, scenery. The 
country on the route will afford few charms to thQ 
mere agriculturist, alive to no other attraction save 
fertility of soil ; but to the admirer of untamed 
nature, in all her primeval variety, this spot, where 
low undulating hills (of rock and sand) lie scat- 
tered about in disorderly array, garnished with 
shrubs in liveries of the freshest green, and flowers 
of the liveliest hue, cannot fail to impress its beauty 
on the heart too deeply to be readily forgotten. 

Abundance of gigs may be hired in Sydney at 
fifteen shillings a day, and riding-horses at ten 
shillings, so that you may readily visit every spot 
worth seeing in the vicinity. A four-horse stage- 
coach runs twice a day, and a caravan once, between 
Sydney and Paramatta (a distance of fifteen miles), 
and another coach thrice a week to Liverpool 
(twenty-one miles), while a third proceeds from 
Paramatta to Windsor (twenty-three miles) three 
times a week also ; so that you may thus travel 
thirty-six miles into the interior westerly, and 
twenty- one miles southerly, by stage-coaches alone; 
a proof of the goodness of the interior communi- 
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cations, and of the wealth and populousness to 
which our infant colony has attained, since it can, 
at this early period, support such an enterprising 
and expensive undertaking, in the conyeniences 
arising wherefrom even many of the old countries 
of Europe are yet deficient. 
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LETTER V. 



The iahabited parts of the colony cultivated by 
free people may be divided into four. First, the 
old settled division, comprehending the county 
of Cumberland (in which Sydney lies), and the 
county of Camden, southerly, between Cumber- 
land and Argyle. Secondly, the counties of 
Argyle and Westmoreland, and the unnamed 
country beyond, to the left, or southward of Syd- 
ney. Thirdly, the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham to the right, or northward of Sydney, 
situated upon Hunter's River: and. Fourthly, 
the counties of Roxburgh and Londonderry, be- 
yond the Blue mountains, interiorly, or westward 
of Sydney, known best by the name of Bathurst. 
The three first divisions all lie between the barrier 
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range of mountains, stretching parallel to the coast 
forty miles interiorly, and the sea, consequently 
all their waters run into the sea easterly^; while the 
fourth division (Bathurst) lying beyond this barrier 
range, consequently its waters run westerly, and 
terminate in the immense interior swamps, the 
outlet whereof is yet a mystery. Carriage roads 
lead from Sydney to them all, excepting the third 
division spoken of (upon Hunter's River to the 
northward), to which there is yet but a cattle track. 
The main road from Sydney runs on in a line with 
Greorge Street toward Paramatta; another road 
strikes off to the left of this, about the sixth 
milestone, towards Liverpool, and thence on to 
the southern counties of Argyle and Westmore- 
land. Just before reaching Paramatta, a road 
turns off to join that leading to Liverpool, which 
town it connects with Paramatta. One road 
turning off from the portion of the town of Para- 
matta situated beyond the river, runs backward 
along the right bank of the stream toward Sydney, 
to communicate with the numerous farms upon 
that line ; while three others branch off toward 
the interior from near this point. The firsts toward 
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range of mountains, stretching parallel to the coast 
forty miles interiorly, and the sea, consequently 
all their waters run into the sea easterly^ while the 
fourth division (Bathurst) lying beyond this barrier 
range, consequently its waters run westerly, and 
terminate in the immense interior swamps, the 
outlet whereof is yet a mystery. Carriage roads 
lead from Sydney to them all, excepting the third 
division spoken of (upon Hunter's River to the 
northward), to which there is yet but a cattle track. 
The main road from Sydney runs on in a line with 
Greorge Street toward Paramatta; another road 
strikes off to the left of this, about the sixth 
milestone, towards Liverpool, and thence on to 
the southern counties of Argyle and Westmore- 
land. Just before reaching Paramatta, a road 
turns off to join that leading to Liverpool, which 
town it connects with Paramatta. One road 
turning off from the portion of the town of P^ura- 
matta situated beyond the river, runs backward 
along the right bank of the stream toward Sydney, 
to communicate with the numerous farms upon 
that line ; while three others branch off toward 
the interior from near this point. The firsts toward 
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the right, runs on to the town of Windsor, 
situated upon the river Hawkesbury, at the foot 
of the Blue mountains, where, crossing'that river 
by a punt, you join the road leading to Hunter's 
River. The second road, to the left of this, carries 
you to Richmond (twenty-one miles), situated upon 
the Hawkesbury, at the foot of the Blue mountains, 
also ; and crossing the river by the punt, or at a 
convenient ford, you may join the Hunter's River 
road from this too, or proceed on to Bathurst, 
beyond these mountains, by the new cut now in 
progress. The third road, farther to the Igft still, 
passes on to Emu Ford, likewise upon the Hawkes- 
bury, where it crosses the Blue mountains to 
Bathurst, this being the original route by which 
that fine portion of country was first discovered. 
By means of these roads, Sydney is therefore 
connected with all the colonized portions of our 
territory. A number of cross-roads in the county 
of Cumberland either connect these main ones, 
or open laterally other portions of the country. — 
All these roads are regularly cut and levelled, and 
the majority of the principal ones Macadamized. 
In Cumberland both the main and cross roads are 
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generally fenced too, on each side, by four-rail 
fences, and toll bars established upon the great 
thoroughfares throughout, from which a considera- 
ble revenue is collected ; no less than three turn- 
pikes surrounding Paramatta alone. 

Cumberland commences at Broken Bay, the outlet 
of the Hawkesbury, sixteen miles beyond Sydney, 
and stretches along the sea-coast to the southward 
fifty-six miles, counting in this line in southerly 
succession the harbours of Broken Bay, Port 
Jackson, and Botany Bay, calculated for large 
ships,€ind Port Hacking, for small craft; It is 
about forty miles broad, backed by the Blue- 
mountain range westerly, with the Hawkesbury 
sweeping round it, and forming its northern and 
western boundaries as the sea does its eastern, 
while the Cow-pasture river, from where it joins 
the Hawkesbury, extending south-easterly to an 
origin within thirty-five miles of the sea, forms its 
boundary in that direction, leaving thus only these 
thirty-five miles on its southern line in which it is 
not surrounded by water. Cumberland contains 
the towns of Sydney, Paramatta, Windsor, and 
Liverpool, all fast increasing in po{>ulation and 
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rising into importance. Camden lies to the south- 
ward between Cumberland and Argyle, — the Cow- 
pasture from the S. E. and Wingecarabee from 
the S. W. forming by their junction with the 
Hawkesbury its boundaries on Jhese lines, — flying 
thus in the fork formed by their meeting. It ex- 
tends in length sixty miles to the S. E., Shoal- 
hayen port and river forming its boundary in 
that direction 9 thirty-five miles to the south af 
Port Jackson ; the sea, in a direct line of thirty- 
five miles, constituting its eastern boundary^ Its 
breadth is about twenty-six miles. — Shoal-haven is 
its only port, and this too calculated but for small 
vessels, being very dangerous of entry, even for 
these, from the number of its shoals. This port 
forms the extreme point of coast population south- 
erly, Messrs. Berry and Wolstonecroft, two of our 
most eminent merchants, having a flourishing and 
extensive establishment here, where timber is 
sawed for the Sydney market, and tobacco and 
various other valuable products cultivated, besides 
a large herd of cattle maintained. No towns haye 
yet been founded in Camden, and it possesses 
no artificial cross-roads; but the openness and 
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easy accessibility <^ nearly all the fertile portioii 
render these in a great measure unnecessary 
at present* Camden is watered by the bnoiches 
of the Cow-pasture and Wingecarabee rirers 
falling into the Hawkesbury, and by some stray 
branches of the Shoal-haven river ; while Cum* 
bi3rland has, to supply its wants, the south and east 
creeks coming from the S. E. to join the Hawkes*^ 
bury at Windsor, as also the S. W« ann of the 
latter river terminating in Broken Bay, and George's 
Biver passing Liverpool and falling into Botany 
Bay. Various small streams and chains of ponds 
are found throughout both ; but, generally speak* 
ing, these two counties are very defectively wa* 

m 

tered, and few springs are to be found, — I know 
indeed of only two within their boundaries,— a 
circumstance chiefly x>wing without doubt to the 
impermeable nature of the clay soil, which prevails 
so much throughout, neither admitting the rains to 
filter through into the channels among the imd^r- 
strata, nor permitting the water that may be 
contained in these strata from bursting forth. — 
The compact nature of the understrata, the general 
dryness of the climate, and irregular int< 
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which the rains uBually fall, may all end too toward 
the formation of its present character. 

Numbers of gullies worn by the rains are to be 
found about, in which deep holes have been ex- 
cavated, at irregular intervals, by the occasional 
torrents that pour through them, where water is 
generally contained for a considerable portion, or 
sometimes the whole of the year. — This water is 
often brackish, and thence disliked by the cattle, 
though I have known sheep eagerly drink it in 
preference to fresh, but the nature of the saline in- 
gredient might in this instance have been different. 
The brackish water has usually a nauseous sweet 
taste; but in the fresh-water holes the liquid is good, 
and much relished by the cattle, as water standing 
upon clay commonly is. Digging of wells in the 
country has not, that I am aware of, yet been 
had recourse to ; neither has boring been hitherto 
tried, although we have an apparatus here for the 
purpose; but both, I should think, would be found 
in some measure to answer. The digging deep 
holes however in these gullies ; the puddling them , 
well ; and the covering them with a bark-shed, or 
planting trees round, (to keep the water cool and 
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check its evaporation, by the shade afforded,) 
must be eligible, and would probably prove a 
cheaper mode than either sinking or boring, while 
it would certainly be more convenient for the 
cattle. I travelled for twelve miles once along 
one of our main roads, in the height of suminer^ 
during a piping-hot north-wester, the country bla- 
zing around me, — a temperature being thus kept 
up almost equalling a baker's oven, — ^yet I could 
only obtain one solitary drink of hot muddy water 
throughout all that distance. — Another time, in 
crossing through the district of Airds^ on asking' 
for a glass of water, the good dame proffered me 
milk, as a substitute — apologizing for the non- 
production of the simpler element, as it had to be 
brought from a distance of two miles, and even 
then only got in insignificant quantities.— Many 
fine portions of land throughout the colony are 
now lying unoccupied on this very account ; but as 
population increases, and capital accumulates, their 
value will be so advanced, as to tempt individuals 
to expend a portion of that capital in supplying 
the lands with water, to render them habitable for 
both man and beast ; — ^and how many fair ftor^oQi^ 
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of England would at this very time have been just 
as badly off, if digging, boring, and pond-making, 
had not been had recourse to ! There is certainly a 
considerable portion of saline matter in most lands 
throughout the cplony. You will see it often^ 
in dry weather, lying like a hoar-frost upon the 
ground in the vicinity of ponds ; while in the 
burning of the stumps, it covers the outside of the 
earth-kiln with a thin powdery efflorescence. The 
water in some of the ponds presented distinctly 
to me the sweetish astringent taste of alum ; but 
regarding the powder I cannot positively speak. 

In Cumberland, the land immediately bordering 
upon the coast is of a light, barren, sandy nature^ 
thinly besprinkled with stunted bushes; while, 
from ten to fifteen miles interiorly, it consists of 
a poor clayey or ironstone soil, thickly covered 
with our usual evergreen forest timber and un- 
derwood. Beyond this commences a fine tim- 
bered country, perfectly clear of brush, through 
which you might, generally speaking, drive a gig 
in all directions, without any impediment in the 
shape of rocks, scrubs, or close forest. This de- 
scription of country commences immediately be- 
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yond Paramatta on one hand^ and Liverpool on 
the other ; stretching in length south-easterly ob> 
liquely towards the sea, abont forty miks, and 
varying in breadth near twenty. The soil upon 
the immediate banks of the rivers is generally 
rich flooded alluvial, but in the forests partakes 
commonly of a poor clayey or ironstone nature^ 
yet bearing usually tolerable crops, even without 
manure, at the outset. In Camden, the Mittigong 
range runs south-easterly through its whole length, 
terminating close to the sea in the Illawarra moun«> 
tain, fifty miles south of Sydney, down the steep 
side whereof passes the rugged bridle-road to the 
beautiful, fertile, and romantic district of Five 
Islands, or Illawara. From this range occupy*^ 
ing so much of its interior, the quantity of land 
in Camden capable of cidtivation is not very 
great, though making up tolerajdy by its rich- 
ness for deficiency of extent; but the pasture land 
therein is not exceeded in quality by any in the 
colony. 

In Australia, you may always quickly tell, by the 
species of timber you see growing, what the q\k%^ 
lity of the land for agricultural purposes is,— ^th« 
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apple-tree marking the good, and the spotted gum 
and stringy bark the bad, — as truly as in the 
American wilds the beech or maple demonstrates 
the one, and the pine the other. On these hungry 
^oils however, whereupon when cleared you look 
but for a wretched crop, trees of the stateliest 
dimensions may be seen growing, manifesting that 
there is a species of nourishment in the ground 
well suited at least to the growth of some descrip- 
tions of yegetable substances ; and that a proper 
cultivation may hereafter produce such a revolu- 
tion among its constituent particles, as to make it 
equally suitable to all. You will see here, too, as 
in England, (and indeed every where else,) that, 
as the forests become more open, so in proportion 
will the trees be found more short and branchy, — 
so that on the open plains and downs, dotted thiflly 
over with timber, the trees will be observed branch- 
ing out at a very little distance from the ground, 
and good for nothing but fire-wood. It requires 
trees to grow thickly together, every where, to 
force them upwards into a long stem. In this 
state of sweltering crowdedness, there appears to 
he constantly a deadly struggle going on among 
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them> to overtop and overshade each other, in or« 
der to enjoy the luxury of the cool and healthy 
breeze fanning their feverish heads, and the re- 
viving rays of the sun shining brightly above them. 
(It is like a suffocating man in a crowd rising upon 
the shoulders of those around, to devour greedily 
the free and fresh air, heedless of sacrificing the 
lives of others in the attempt to save his own.) An 
unobstructed circulation of sun and air almost in- 
variably produces an early branching out, and 
consequently a sacrifice of that food in the 
nourishment of useless branches which ought to 
be appropriated to the growth of the more useful 
stem. The chief end, in a corporeal sense, aimed 
at by every living thing, is the production of the 
means destined to ser^e for the future propagation 
of its species. Fruit and seed are what all vege- 
table substances aim thus to produce. The trunk is 
but of secondary import in vegetation, being merely 
the tube through which the ground-nourishment 
is conveyed to administer toward that great 
purpose; and hence it naturally follows, that the 
shorter this tube is, the more speedily will that 
nourishment reaclii its destined places, and the less 
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of it be dissipated. The short stem is generally 
the free choice of nature; the /on^ stem generally 
the compulsory effect of circumstance. In the 
greater thickness of the stem, therefore, we merely 
see a greater volume in the conveying tube, dje* 
noting that the increased demand for nourishment* 
at the extremities, requires an increase of power in 
the medium through which this nourishment must 
be supplied. A plant pushes forth its stalk and 
its young shoots first ;— as a boy pushes first up in 
stature, then makes a temporary stop till the pro^^ 
ductive powers of his system add a proportionate 
thickness to it — the lengthening and the strength- . 
ening process seldom going on at the same time, 
and the first invariably preceding. But the branches 
and leaves are as essential to the growth of a tree 
as its roots, conveying as they do also a most ne* 
cessary sustenance to it. The sun and air minister to 
the tree's wants through the medium of the leaves ; 
and in branching quickly and freely out, to put 
forth these leaves both speedily and numerously, 
we only see the branches and leaves which collect 
the one kind of nourishment, following the ex<*^ 
ample of the roots, which collect the other, in 
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seeking to draw by the most direct route» and by 
the most extended means, that species of food which 
it is their pectdiar province to furnish. 

As we see fevers and many other diseases pre- 
vail greatly at the periods of spring and autumn, 
when the great changes in vegetation take place, 
it may be curious to inquire whether such changes 
can have any effect in producing these diseases, in 
unison with the vegetable putrefaction occurring in 
autumn ; and whether the evergreen state of our 
forest trees — admitting the decomposition of the 
noxious particles pf the air to go on through- 
out the whole year — ^may not be a reason (in 
conjunction with the lesser vegetable putrefac- 
tion) for our total exemption from the evils al-* 
luded to ? 

After the novelty of Sydney is nigh worn away, 
the first country jaunt you naturally incline to take 
is towards Paramatta, situated at th^head of boat- 
navigation and tide-flow, whither two coaches, a 
caravan, and two passage-boats, daily proceed, 
thus affording the choice of either a land or a 
water trip. You will perhaps enjoy your excur- 
sion most by going one way and returning the 
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other. By water, you pass round Dawes Point, 
and turn up to the left towards your destinatioii. 
You will probably have pointed out, before you 
advance far, the site of the cottage of William 
Bradley, a poor but industrious old man, whose 
awful end some years ago excited a most extraor*^ 
dinary sensation in the colony. This cottage had 
become the frequent house of call of an eminent 
merchant, who passed occasionally half an hour in 
chit-chat with its aged inhabitant, on his way to 
his country retreat on the North Shore. But this 
gentleman having for several weeks observed the 
house to be closely shut up, and finally all about 
it fast falling to decay, began to wonder what 
could be the meaning thereof; when seeing at last 
as he went by one evening the door open, he forth- 
with landed, and proceeded towards the cottage. 
But a woful change had been wrought since the 
period of his last visit, not a vestige remaining that 
could indicate its having once been inhabited ; 
every disposable article was carried off, and the 
whole interior mouldering into ruin. A fierce and 
famished dog gnawing a bone upon the floor 
seemed disposed by its growling to dispute his 
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eDtrance, when, on driving it from its repast^ you 
may easily conceive what was his horror on recog- 
nising the bone which the creature was so eagerly 
devouring to be that of a human being! The 
dreadful truth at once flashed upon his mind, that 
poor Bradley had been murdered, and that the dog, 
impelled by necessity, was now feeding on the 
corpse of its kind old master. The circumstances 
were without delay made known to the magi- 
stracy ; but after the most diligent search, the re- 
sidue of the old man's remains could no where be 
found. A scheme, however, subsequently put in 
practice by the intelligent gentleman who first 
^ made the discovery, proved successful; which 
was, that of tying up the dog until sore pressed 
by hunger, and then watching it to the spot 
where it found its food. The body was thus 
discovered tossed into a shallow grave in an ad- 
joining brush, and thinly covered with earth; it 
had been torn out piecemeal by its devourer ; 
who, assisted in his ghastly work by troops of 
maggots, had left little else than the skull and a 
few of the principal bones. A convict-servanti 
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kaown to have been in Bradley's employ, was 
taken up on suspicion, and proof being adduced 
of his haying sold various articles belonging to 
the old man, he at length confessed the crime and 
was executed at Sydney. — ^After rounding Dawes 
Point, you have a fine view of Cockle Bay, now 
Darling Harbour, formed by Dawes and Pyr- 
mont Points, on which latter Mr.. John Macarthnr> 
the father of Australian sheep-husbandry, is now 
erecting a superb mansion, to add another g€m te 
the great natural beauty of the prospect. AH 
that portion of Sydney, situated behind the ridge 
forming Dawes Point, known by the name of the 
'* B;Ocks," is now laid open at a single glance ; and 
the various tasteful white cottages with which it 
is studded, will prove to you that the '* vulgar 
Rocks,'* is eagerly essaying to throw off the pler- 
beian slough in which it has long been enveloped, 
and take its station among the more genteel quar- 
ters of the town. Mercantile wharfs and ware- 
houses you will perceive are fast rising here too ; 
and indeed, from the depth of water in the har- 
bour and the excellent roomy anchorage afforded 
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thereby^ Darling Harbour bids fair soon to rival 
Sydney Coye in bustle and importance. Several 
woody islands lie immediately off it^ on one of 
which a dockyard is about to be erected, for the 
fitting out and rendezvous of our colonial marine. 
Few cultivated spots are to be seen on either 
bank, until you reach about half way up the river ; 
but instead thereof, abrupt rocky shores, garnished 
with green shrubbery to the very water's edge ; 
gently undulating hills, shrouded in livery of the 
same ; and rocky or sandy bays, scooped out here 
and there, wherein the temporary huts of die wood- 
men and grass-cutters, or the smoke of the migra- 
tory salt-boilers, are occasionally visible. About 
seven miles up, to the right, is Squires*s tavern, 
with its boat-wharf, and adjoining cleared enclo- 
sures and ample orchards. Its enterprising pro- 
prietor, now no more, was the first colonial brewer, 
and long too the only one who prepared a colonial 
solatium for our drouthy population. Squires's 
beer therefore was as well known and as celebra- 
ted in this as Meux and Go's, in your hemisphere. 
An epitaph on one of its votaries in Paramatta 
church-yard, (which the jocose compounder of the 
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beverage took a pleasure in quoting,) records its 
virtues in these two expressive lines : — 

Ye who wish 1o lie here, 
Drink Squires*s heer ! 

After you pass this, farms and houses shortly 
begin to appear on your right, and on your left 
you will quickly reach the extensive salt-works 
of Mr. John Blaxland, with his pretty cottage, 
gardens, and ornamented grounds, occupying the 
rising landscape behind them. A tide-mill on the 
right succeeds these, when the country now opens 
into a succession of grassy or cultivated enclosures ; 
till, turning a comer beyond them, the sylvan re- 
treat of Vineyard Cottage, the residence of Mr. H. 
Macarthur, peeps suddenly and enchantingly out 
from among the natural evergreens and orange and 
other fruit-trees embowering it, with kangaroos 
hopping over the lawn in front, and more inter- 
esting groups of pretty children possibly adding 
animation to the scene. Farther on is the Female 
Orphan School, occupying a commanding site on 
the same side, surrounded by its lawns, gardens^ 
and native shrubberies; while on your left, the 
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cottage of Mr.: John Macarthur, and its adjoining 
yellow buildings, are seen at half a mile distance, 
perched upon a rising ground with a lawn in 
front, and an orchard and a garden crowded with 
fruit-trees, flowers, and similar luxuries, stretching 
down toward the bank of the river. — River it is 
called, though more properly but a narrow arm of 
the sea, for the water is perfectly salt until just 
beyond Paramatta bridge, where a dam thrown 
across by Governor Macquarie checks the farther 
advance of th^ tide. Onwards, to the left, a large 
brick commissariat store occupies a situation close 
to the beach, permitting boats to go alongside and 
have their cargoes hoisted up into its capacious 
granaries; while, beyond this is a water-mill, — a 
dam being here carried across, to keep up the ne- 
cessary supply to work it. You land at the com- 
missariat store, and an agreeable quarter of a mile's 
walk now carries you into the very heart of Para- 
matta. 

In proceeding to this place by the stage, yon 
start from the Rose and Crown, in Sydney, at 
eight in the morning, or at four in the afternoon — 
the inside fare being six shillings. The coach car- 
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ries six insides and six outs ; is well fitted up ; and 
four strong spirited horses carry you merrily along 
through the Sydney streets, the bugle warning, as 
you proceed, all for *' Paramatta ! Paramatta V* 
to hasten to their places ; while, on a seat behind, 
the postman with a brown, leathern pouch slang 
over his shoulders (containing His Majest/s mail), 
transports to and fro the ordinary queries, congra- 
tulations, and " How d'ye do's," of the lieges to 
each other, together with the amorous billets-doux 
of our love-stricken youth, breathing vows as warm 
and as pure as their native clime. You pass, at 
the farther end of Sydney, the Brick-fields, where 
all the town bricks are made ; and here you see 
two small pottery furnaces, where our coarse colo- 
nial pottery wares are manufactured. Crossing 
the hollow beyond, you pass again, to the left, the 
Carters' barrack and its adjoining garden. A 
handsome Gothic gate, with a cottage in the same 
style, displays to you the first toll-bar erected in 
the colony ; farthef on, you pass Brickfield Farm, 
belonging to government, with its ample cleared 
and enclosed grounds, studded with clumps of 
acacia; then the Brisbane distillery; while, at 
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four miles distance, an avenue ornamented on each 
idde with our tall tapering Norfolk pines leads to 
the country-bouse of the late Col. Johnstone. The 
road towards Paramatta is altogether composed of 
ascent and descent, (though few of these can be 
called steep,) no pains having been taken to dimi- 
nish the carriage-draught by an inclination to the 
right or left ; while the land is generally very poor, 
and the scenery uniform, — so much so, indeed, 
that an Irish gentleman, well accustomed to the 
road, being thrown one morning from his horse 
while going to Paramatta to breakfast, and stunned 
by the fall, could not, for the life of him, make 
out on which hand he ought to turn, nor was he 
convinced he was proceeding bcu^k again to Syd- 
ney till he met Colonel Johnstone returning 
thence, whom he had met an hour before on his 
way to it ! — On each side of the road is a post aiid 
rail fence, while the land is thickly covered with 
heavy timber and brush, the soil being usually a 
poor shallow reddish or ironstone clay, the con^ 
templation whereof presents but little pleasure to 
the agriculturist. At Barker and Norris's, how- 
ever, (a neat public-house on the right,) you will 
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have a specimen of what industry can accomplisk 
even on our most wretched soils, in the fine floa- 
rishing enclosures of English grasses, neatly orna- 
mented with young thriving saplings, which lie on 
each side of their clean and comfortable-looking 
cottage. The Liverpool road turns off to the right, 
about five miles on, and at the eighth mile is Mr« 
Underwood's inn, at which the coach, changes 
horses, another very stylish-looking tavern appear- 
ing farther on. The government farms of Grose 
and Longbottom are passed on your right, and 
Petersham (appertaining to Captain Piper) on 
your left ; small cottages or bark-huts here and 
there intervening, until the imposing mansion 
of Homebush (the country residence of Mr. 
Wentworth) is seen in the distance — the land sur- 
rounding it beiqg completely cleared of timber to 
the extent of one thousand acres, and divided by 
post and rail fences into regular fields. Paramatta 
toll-bar soon after appears in view, with the liver- 
pool road branching to the left, the distance to 
Liverpool being nine miles. From the top of the 
toll-hill, the whole town of Paramatta is seen 
spread out before you ; the church, with its double- 
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topped steeple peering out in the middle ; the ele-^ 
gant govemment-housey with its extensive and 
tasteful domain, hounding the town beyond ; and 
the handsome brick house of the Rev. Mr. Mars« 
den crowning a fine rising ground to the left, 
surrounded by thriving clumps of trees, and over- 
looking the whole town, scattered loosely over th^ 
hollow beneath. 

Paramatta occupies a great extent of ground, 
stretching out even to the other side of the river, 
(over which is a bridge,) and cannot contain less 
than three thousand inhabitants. The greater 
portion of the houses are unconnected, being 
generally detached cottages partly surrounded by 
gardens, although a considerable number are of 
two stories, and many likewise built with great 
taste and elegance. The soldiers' barrack, the 
convict barrack, and the jail, are all rather promi- 
nent objects. The streets are regularly laid out 
about east and west, and north and south, and are, 
like those of Sydney, neither paved nor lighted, 
but patroled by a regular watch. 

Besides the established church, there is a dis* 
senting chapel; while crossing the bridge and 

VOL. r. B 
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walking about a quarter of a mile to the left, you 
come to the Female Factory, surrounded by a 
twelve-feet high wall, which, however, some of itA 
liberty-loving inmates occasionally find no great 
difficulty in clambering over. 

The Golden Fleece, a commodious two-storjr 
brick inn, with a green lawn before it, surrounded 
by a carriage-way railed in at front, with a gate ai 
each comer (to admit of easy entrances and exits), 
is the Paramatta head-quarters of the roy^l mafls ; 
and possesses every thing requisite to tempt you 
to stay another day to survey the lions of the place. 

Most of the houses in Paramatta are built of 
brick, or white freestone; but no inconsiderable 
number are clap-board buildings, all roofed, as in 
Sydney, with iron-bark shingles, which ultimately 
assume so completely the leaden hue of slate, that 
it would be no easy matter to tell the difference 
at a little distance. 

From lying thus in a hollow, surrounded by 
moderate rising grounds, Paramatta is a very 
hot' residence in summer, the difference between 
it and Sydney being seldom less than from six to* 
ten degrees of temperature. When the fields are 
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all clothed in their brightest green, a view from 
any of the rising grounds about, would compel even 
the veriest of splenetics involuntarily to exclaim 
** Charming!" — ^The cottages, of purest white, shi- 
tning in our clear cloudless sky like transparent 
alabaster, gemming over the fresh green undula- 
ting carpet beneath and around you, cannot fail, 
combined with other objects, to occasion a thrill of 
admiration in every one. But during the fervid 
summer heats what a woful reverse is presented ! 
— ^you almost hesitate to acknowledge it as the 
same place — so sad a transformation has, in the 
course of two short months, been brought about. 
The fields now exhibit a deadly brown lurid hue, 
as if life were never more to animate them ; the 
very grass becoming so parched and crisp, that you 
may rub it to powder between your palms — and 
the bushy evergreens which clothe the rising 
grounds around powdered thickly with the floating 
dust! 

Paramatta is supplied with water by means of 
wells, and also by the adjoining rivulet, across 
which a dam has been placed, to secure it from, 
mixture with the salt water during high tides. — 
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Justice-df-pe^ce courts are held here weekly^ for 
the examination and adjudication of offences ; and 
also courts of quarter- session and courts of re- 
quest. 

Paramatta government-house was the constant 
residence of Sir Thomas Brisbane during his 
administration, who built an observatory in the do- 
main, to further his astronomical investigations. 
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LETTER VI- 

. A RiDB of twenty^one miles along a fine roacl 
in a north-west direction takes you to Windsor, 
A coach runs thrice a week thereto from. Para- 
matta. Windsor is situated on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury (at the head of the ship-nayigation)| 
about forty miles in a straight line from its joining 
the sea, and one hundred at least following the 
windings of the rivery which is fresh for thirty 
miles below the town. It is a very pretty place» 
perched at the base of the gradaally-rising Blue 
mountains, which you see towering up in successive 
ridges, cloUied from foot to summit in evergreen 
forest scaiery, until slowly receding from view 
in the dim and distant western horizon. There is 
but one street deserving such a name, but the 
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houses and gardens are built and laid out with 
taste ; — aad it contains a handsome goyernment- 
house and garden ; an established church and dis- 
senting chapel; jail; court-house; military and 
convict barracks; two good inns; and shops where 
all the wants of the settlers may be supplied. The 
rich country above it, and the fertile alluvial banks 
of the Hawkesbury below, render Windsor a place 
of mportance, and from hence a considerable 
quantity of grain is yearly shipped. 

The village of Wilberforce lies on the opposite 
side of the Hawkesbury, obliquely to tiie fight^ 
and Richmond on this side of the Hawkesbtrry, 
obliquely to the left ; both flourishing hamlets, and 
distant from Windsor about five miles. Twelve 
miles farther, to the left, takes you to Emu Ford, 
(whence the old road over the mountains carries 
you to Bathurst,) the land along this twelve^-mile 
line being exceeding fertile, though subject to the 
ravages of those destructive floods wherewith this 
portion of country is occasionally visited. Oppo- 
site Emu [Ford, is the government farm of Emu 
Plains, where a great number of convicts, under 
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magisterial sentence, are employed,--*-the land here 
being particularly rich, nearly all cleared, and pro- 
ducing vast crops of wheat and tobacco. 

A little above Emu Plains, the Hawkesbury 
(or Warragamba, as it is here called) emerges from 
among the mountains, sweeping past the rich and 
picturesque estate of Sir John Jamison. His ve^ 
randa'd cottage and farm-buildings occupy a spot 
near to the bank of the river ; but an elegant free^ 
stone mansion has lately been erected by him on 
a commanding site, which overlooks the rich vale 
^spreading wider and wider down tiie opening yista 
before you, — the river winding at a sluggish pace 
through this scene of exuberant fertility, and the 
abrupt woody range of the Blue mountains towers 
bg behind until it steals slowly from your view^ 
A clear cool spring of water is seen welling in the 
imiliediate vicinity of the bouse, a much-prized 
attiele here ; — ^while the land around is cleared to 
the extent of at least one thousand acres, and pro- 
duces most abundantly all the varied productions 
of our clime. Sir John is president of the Agri^ 
cultural Society, and his house the frequent resort 
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of pleasure-parties from Sydney, who eajoy the 
unbounded hospitality for which the worthy knight 
is so celebrated among us, 
' One of the largest tame kangaroos I have seen in 
the country is domiciliated here, and a mischievonfl 
wag he is, creeping, and snuffing cautiously toward 
a stranger, with such an innocently expressive 
countenance, that roguery could never be surmised 
to exist under it, — when, having obtained as hp 
thinks a sufficient introduction, he claps his fore- 
paws on your shoulders (as if to caress you), and 
raising himself suddenly upon his tail, administers 
such a well-put push with his hind legs, that it is 
two to one but he drives you heels over head 1 This 
is all done in what he considers facetious play, 
with a view of giving you a hint to examine your 
pockets, and see what bon^ Ions you have got for 
him, as he munches cakes and comfits with epicu* 
rean gout ; and if the door is ajar, he will gravely 
take his station behind your chair at meal-time, like 
a lackey, giving you an admonitory kick every now 
find then, if you fail to help him as well as yourself. 
You may proceed up the Warragamba from 
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hence to a great distance in a boat, by dragging it 
over the occasional falls and rapids in your way ; but 
few venture on pleasure-parties beyond the Re- 
gent's Glen^ — a wild romantic ravine on the rights 
bottomed with huge blocks of stone^ among which 
a little rivulet glides, and is heard to murmur. 
The sides of the river are lofty, rocky, and precipi* 
tons, with trees waving high over head, and an 
occasional shrub or flower (suspended from the 
over-hanging sides) starting out from some secret 
crevice in green and blooming luxuriance* On 
leaving Sir John's estates, you enter the Bringelly 
district, skirted by the Blue-mountain range west* 
erly, and extending southerly towards the Cow^ 
pasture river, flowing from the south-east . 

Liverpool is the next town in importance to 
Windsor, and is situated upon George's Biver, 
flowing into Botany Bay, about twelve miles 
therefrom in a direct line, but double that distance 
following the windings of the river. It lies twenty 
miles about south-west of Sydney, and occupies a 
considerable portion of ground, the streets being 
all regularly laid out in building allotments* It 
contains a church ; court-house ; jail ; convict and 
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military barracks ; a general bofpital^ and seveml 
good inns and stores ; and may laaster about one 
thousand inhabitants. Small vessels come up the 
river from Botany Bay, and the water here is oo* 
i^asionally brackish in the long summer droughts* 

Liverpool is a place of considerable bustle, <m ac- 
count of being the high road to the fertile disttiets 
of Airds and Apjmi, to Illawarra, and to the o<ltttt«- 
ties of Camden and Argyle to the south. A stage* 
coach runs thrice a week to Sydney, the road be- 
tween being nearly as barren, dull, and unintepest^ 
ing, as the Paramatta one. Ten years ago, you 
might have ridden through liverpool without 
knowing you were in a town, if you passed unno- 
ticed the board nailed upon the tree on which 
was painted '* This is Liverpool," — neither house 
nor hut being then erected. It is seventeen miles 
hence to the Cow-pasture river-ford, by which you 
cross into Camden and proceed onward to Argyle. 
Beyond Liverpool, the open fprest country, in this 
direction, commences; the land however is gene- 
rally but indifferently fertile, and more indifferently 
watered, though affording fine sweet native pas- 
ture for the flocks and herds you see browsing on 
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each side as you advance. Some miles farther, 
^ road strikes off to the left towards Airds, Appio, 
and lUawarra, three of the most flourishing agri- 
cuknral districts in the colony ; while another, to 
the right, leads up to the lower portion of Brin* 
gelly. — ^A nnmher of fine cultivated farms and 
elegant houses of wealthy settlers are seen on each 
side along this line, among which I cannot help 
noticing those of Mr. Oxley, our indefatigable 
surveyor-general. A windmill occupies the high 
ground above, and a full thousand acres of fine land 
are spread out between the road and the house. The 
banks of the Cow-pasture river here are high, sandy, 
and clothed with goodly gum-trees, swamp oaks, 
and scrubby brushwood. A bridge is now erecting 
across it near the ford, the banks being steep, and 
the river often unpassable in the spring said win- 
ter months. 

The road towards Argyle runs straight forward 
from this, over the Razor-back hill ; but by turn- 
iug to the left about four miles, you come to Cam- 
den, the great agricultural and sheep farm of Mr. 
John Macarthur, |o whom jTew South Wales owes 

'v. 

80 much, as the patriotie^ introducer of the fine- 
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wooUed sheep-husbiuidiyy from which in fact this 
colony has derived nearly all the celebrity it 
now enjoys. New South Wales and Merino wool 
are so intimately associated^^ that I never spoke 
^f the first to a stranger but he started the sub* 
jept of Merino wool inunediately after as a sort 
6£ matter of course. It is this product alone 
which has mainly elevated the name of the colony, 
from being c(msidered' as merely appertaining to 

the reservoir for all the criminal feculence of Eng- 

• 

\aa^ to the proud station it now occupies. The 
cottage and out buildings occupy a rising hill 
about half a mile from the river ; a small stream, 
with ponds at intervals along its bed, stealing 
quietly through the narrow hollow you have to 
jDross in reaching the house. Mr. Macarthur's pro-r 
perty in this county in grants and purchases ex- 
ceeds thirty thousand acres, all lying contiguous, 
and consisting chiefly of undulating, thinly-wooded 
hills covered with a sward of fine dry native pas- 
ture, with alluvial plains towards the mairgin of 
the river of the most fertile description, producing 
wheat equalling in quality and quantity the best in 
England, and maize of the most luxuriant growth. 
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About four hundred acres adjoiDing the river were 
originally clear of timber^ and being intersected 
with ponds, having no ready outlet for the dis- 
charge of their waters/ this portion was always 
•considerably flooded in every heavy fall of rain, 
and the whole bore much the appearance of a rich 
English meadow. Here a herd of wild cattle 
(originating from a stray bull and two cows) was 
first discovered by a runaway convict^ and back^ 
wards from this the largest herds are still found. 
It was this circumstance which suggested to* the 
acute mind of Mr. Macarthur the idea of select- 
ing a grant here^ — conceiving that cattle, being the 
best judges of their own food, would naturally 
graze upon the land which produced it in greatest 
abundance and most suitable to their taste. A 
forty miles' remove from Sydney, through a line 
of country where no human habitations were then 
fixed, was, in those days, counted such a piece of 
thoughtless boldness, that some pitied and most 
laughed at Mr. Macarthur, for taking the step : 
but perceiving ere long the rapid increase of his 
stock IB these fine pastures, where all had free 
ranffp of food without being crippled by a neigh** 
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boor's eDcroachmeots, — they soon saw it was true 
wisdom OQ his part, and that the foUy rested only 
with themselves. 

It was while ruminaitiog deeply on the future 
prospects of his adopted country, that Mr. Macar- 
thur was led to conceive the M^ino sheep-hus^ 
bandry as peculiarly suitable to it. He knew that 
in order to import, it must export too ; and what 
that export should be, becsmie the matter of con- 
sideration. Its natural productions afforded no 
hopes of realizing his wishes on that head, and to- 
wards artificial resources his views were therefore 
directed. He considered what England could not 
produce, and what this country could. Almost 
all England's great wants he saw provided for, 
either within her own territory or that of her other 
colonies, excepting the article of fine wool, for 
whicE she had to depend upon a foreign country, 
and that country her enemy. This decided the 
point. Here, he saw, was an article which neither 
England nor any of her other colonies could pro- 
duce ; and its cultivation (while it did not enter 
into hostile competition with any of the home 
or colonial productions of Great Britain) would 
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{ilace her mdependent of the precariocrs resource 
oi foreign supply. The fine, dry, pastoral na- 
ture of the country, — wherein he saw the coarsest 
Seeces sensibly ameliorated, — all tended to confirm 
him in his resolye; and we now reap the va^ 
luable eflfects of his sound reasoning and discern^ 
ment. 

From liiree ewes and a ram, with which he 
began the breed, his stock of pure Merinos exceeds 
now two thousand, and from their produce he has 
sold upwards of forty rams annudly, these many 
yaars ba(^, at an average of V7L sterling per head, 
besides improving his other flocks by crossing, until 
many of the cross-breds are quite equal to the pure 
bloods. Mr. Macarthur has been for some years 
experimentalizing to increase both the quantity 
and quality of his fleeces, by selecting the largest 
and finest ewes and rams, and keeping up a distinct 
breed therefrom ; and there can be no doubt that 
this experiment, founded on sound deductions, will 
prove eminently successful. All breeds naturally 
deteriorate at first in a new country, because we 
look then more to numbers than individual value ; 
it is only when land becomes more valuable, and 
capital accumulates, that people find their in*^ 
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terest in attending to the amelioration of the 
breeds. 

Neither has the breed of horses and cattle passed 
unnoticed by Mr. Macarthur ; his cattle partaking 
much of the Devon peculiarities, being mostly of 
a deep red with large spreading horns, and appear- 
ing to answer this climate particularly well, from 
being hardy feeders ; fattening easily ; giving a 
good supply of milk ; and standing well, as work* 
ing oxen, the fatigue of farm labour. — ^A thriving 
vineyard is seen planted upoi) the face of a rising 
ground, with an eastern exposure, from which a 
progressive quantity of wine is yearly making; 
vrhile a patch of the various English grasses, cul- 
tivated in rows for seed, occupies a site nearer to 
the river. An excellent pack of fox-hounds are 
also kept here, affording much enlivening sport 
when opening in chorus after a native dog. You 
command a very extensive and delightful view 
from some of the rising grounds, the numerous 
cleared farms on the opposite side of the river, in 
front and to the right, presenting a picturesque 
and most exhilarating appearance, while to the left 
you behold Earkham, the residence of Mr. Oxley, 
(which you had previously passed,) and the va- 
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rious thriving farms in that neighbourhood. This 
view will give you an idea how interesting the 
appearance of this country will be when the native 
woods have been hewn down, and cultivation has 
extended and enrichisd the beauty of our prospects ; 
the general undulating surface, to the outline of 
which a suddenly rising hill here and there im« 
p^ts a bolder tone, being bounded, at distant and 
irregular intervals, by abrupt woody ridges of 
moderate elevation. 

A number of enterprising setUers, possessed of 
both wealth and respectability, have located thenn 
pelves in various parts of this country farther south ; 
while a thriving settlement of an humbler descrip- 
tion, from the class of convicts, occupies a station 
farther still, across the Bargo river, a small branch 
of the Cow-pasture. — A road passes to Argyle 
also, but it is nine miles farther than that across 
the Razor-back. You see Mr. D'Arrieta's, as you 
ride along, on your left, (about five miles off,) — a 
happy, good-humoured, hospitable Spanish gentle- 
man, who settled some six years back in this colony : 
but take care how you approach his mansion ! — ^for, 
being of a military turn, he has^ by way of pro- 
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tection from burglars and bush-rangers, drawn a 
regular chain of videttes around it, in the shape 
of fierce growling devils of dogs, pegged down to 
the ground at such exact mathematical distances, 
that two can just meet to lick each other's faces, 
and pinch a mouthful out of any intruder's hip$ 
and asr they are no great rec^cters of persons^ 
you had better ** sound your horn " as you ap- 
proach, to draw out some of the inmates to a re« 
connoitre and parley, before venturing in, — ^unless 
you are heedless about having your coat-tails pulled 
off. Mr. D'Arrieta's grant consists of two thousand 
acres, all fine fertile land, stretching along the river^ 
the banks whereof are here so deep and precipi- 
tous, that there is only one soUtary spot upon his 
grounds where cattle can approach to drink. Dr. 
Douglas's farm, of eight hundred acres, lies imme- 
diately adjoining, a large portion of it being cleared 
and under cultivation. The farms of Major Antill, 
Messrs. Crawford, Harper, Cowper, and various 
oUier gentlemen, lie beyond — all possessing the 
requisite conveniences, and considerable portions 
pf cleared groimd, with flocks or herds pasturing . 
upon the remainder. 
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Camden comity coaUdm two romantic, sinjrular 
spots; — namelyy lUawarra^ <m tlie sea-coast^ and 
Bam^orangy at the base of the Blue moantains. 
niawamii or the Five Islands (fifty miles south of 
Sydney), lies between the end of the Menigong 
range, running through Camden,and the sea— the 
range hemmmg it so closely towards the Sydney 
side, that you haive to crawl in a manner down the 
precipitous edge of the mountain to it, drawing 
your horse gently after you ; for you dare not well 
attempt to ride. . A cart-road eonsequently wA 
neveft be yery praeticable h^re: nearly all the 
produce, therefore, must necessarily be transmitted 
to Sydney hiweafter, as now, by means of boats. 
The moment you reach the foot of the mountain^ 
an entire new scene opens upon your yiew, the 
coimtry being quite distinct in its general features*, 
as well as in the trees, shrubs, and even birds it 
produces, from any thing you have before seen in 
the colony. The tall fern, cedar, and cabbage^ 
trees ; ^ numerous creeping vines, climbing up 
and throwing their fragrant tassek of flowers down*- 
jwards from the tops of the less lofty trees ; the 
luxuriant growth of every vegetable product; 
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with the red-crested black cockatoos^ and large- 
crested blue pigeons peculiar to this district^ make 
you fancy yourself transported to some far-distant 
tropical region ; to which the temperature^ as well 
as the general features of the spot, bear a much, 
closer resemblance than to the moderate latitudes 
wherein it is placed. The extent of cultivatable 
ground is but small, and it is likewise exceed* 
ing closely timbered ; but th^ timber being gene- 
rally cedar, pays well for the cutting down, while 
the soil yields most abundantly ,all our colonial 
cultivated productions-*-^ number of settlers being 
here located* 

Barragorang is a long narrow valley, hemmed ia 
again between the Merrigong range and the Blue 
mountains, with only one pass down into it, and 
that also a very precipitous one. It runs nortb 
and south, along the banks of the Warragamba^ 
and consists of a stripe of rich soil matted with 
the finest native herbage, and most picturesquely 
variegated, with high rocky precipitous mountains 
hanging frowningly on each side over it— green 
bushes waving out here and there from their ruggei^ 
declivities. These heights shut out both the early 
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)rayd of the rising and the lingering rays of the set- 
ting sun, — ^by which means this beautiful vale is 
father destined to be one of gloom than of plea- 
sure. Though not answering well for cultivation 
or sheep pasture, on account of the deficiency of 
sun^ yet cattle thrive amazingly here, — it is however 
remarked that their inside appearance never proves 
equal to their outside show on their coming under 
the knife of the butcher. 

The thriving and fertile districts of Airds and 
Appin are situated in the county of Cumberland, 
immediately beyond the Cow-pasture, looking from 
Camden. They are chiefly occupied by small set* 
tiers, who have been originally convicts, out of 
many of whose hands the grants are slowly passing 
through the thoughtless, spendthrift conduct of the 
oebupants. Their soil is usually a fine stiff clayey 
loam, well adapted to the cultivation of wheat, 
whereof large quantities are raised, and the coun- 
try certainly looks most luxuriant and beautiful 
when cleared. But it has an important set-off 
against its great fertility, in the scarcity of water 
which' prevails, most of which is derived from the 
rain collected and retained in the clay-ponds. Even 
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the capital of the township, Campbell- town, has not 
a pool near it worthy the name. 

The general superficies of the county of Cum* 
herland is undulating ; but iir Camden these rising 
grounds come nearer the description of small hills, 
while the Merrigong range, extending through it, 
branches occasionally off laterally into inferior 
ridges, from which others of still smaller dimen- 
sions again shoot out. These ridges almost uni* 
formly rise upwards like the roof of a house, and 
where the country is mountainous, meet so close 
to each other at the base, as to leave only a narrow 
ravine for the rain-torrents to rush along. The 
rivers, again, have high and steep banks, excepting 
low down upon the Hawkesbury, and run a very 
tortuous course, blocked up often in their way by 
trees fallen into their channels. This conformation 
of the country and rivers is one of the great pre- 
disposing causes to the terrible floods with which 
the former has so often been inundated. The sur- 
face of the hills is crusted by the long droughts 
which usually precede the floods ; and hence the 
rain runs off without any material portion being im- 
bibed, and rushes down the sharp declivities of the 
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ridges into the narrow gnllies, whose steeams--- 
augmented in mass and impetuosity by the succes- 
sive poarings into them — increase and urge thus 
the body of water onwards^ till (gully terminating 
in gully)' all concentrate in the main branches 
conducting to the river, into which they now plunge 
themselves with resistless force. Here again the 
tortuous course of the river, and the fallen trees, 
check the flow of the rising waters towards the 
sea; while the narrow channels and high banks 
keep them from spreading out, until, overtopping 
these, they sweep over the adjacent country. 
These calamitous floods, however, are now rapidly 
passing from the memory of the colonial inhabit- 
ants, none of material importance having occurred 
for many years, — the highest and most destructive, 
in March, 1806. having risen ninety perpendicular 
feet, and caused such desolation, that wheat rose 
to 4/. per bushel, and bread to 2^. 6d. per pound : 
while, for a bushel of seed maize, at sowing time, 
7/. hard cash were gladly paid down. This is the 
time still facetiously spoken of by the old colonists, 
when the good lady of the governor kept open 
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table for all the respectable inhabitants, only j6-: 
cosely inculcating upon them at this period of 
starvation, to mind and bring their ration of bread 
in their pockets when they came, — if some stray 
mouse had not already whetted its appetite there* 
with. 
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LETTER VII. 

Argyle is about sixty miles long, and averages 
twenty-fiye broad. It runs south- westerly, and 
its nearest point to the sea is twenty-fiye miles^ 
From the Cow-pasture river, dividing Cumberland 
from Camden, to the entrance of Argyle, is forty 
miles in a straight line, the road proceeding in a 
direction a little westerly of south, through Ar- 
gyle, toward Lake Bathurst, which is about one 
hundred and twenty miles from Sydney in a straight 
line, and from twenty to thirty more, possibly, by 
the sinuosities of the road. You are every now 
and then rising and ag^n descending on the route, 
yet actually ascending all the while, though in 
such a gradual manner, that you are not aware of it. 
The county of Argyle is composed of tolerably 
high and extensive ridges, ramifying in various 
VOL. u F 
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directions^ with swelling hills and irregular plains, 
and valleys between. Two extensive brushes are 
crossed in your way, namely, Bargo Brush, about 
twelve miles in the interior of Camden, and Wom- 
bat Brush, in the interior of Argyle. These 
brushes, wheti clear of vines, are generally com- 
posed of wretched barren soil, totally unfit for 
grazing, scarcely worth clearing. The remainder 
of the county commonly afibrds tolerable pasture, 
while many spots of large extent are found 
well adapted to all the purposes of agriculture. 
But, speaking in a general way, I would say, 
from my own observation, that for one acre 
of good cultivatable l^d, there are from forty 
to fifty acres fit only for pasture, or utterly 
worthless. I speak of the country from Bargo 
Brush to beyond Eden forest, in the heart of 
Argyle. But there is really no calculating what 
the soil here will produce, as I have seen a 
high-lying granite detritus soil, in Eden forest, 
so hard as almost to require quarrying, with 
straggling tufts of grass spread sparingly over 
it, produce from thirty to forty bushels of wheat 
at a second crop with but a double sheep-folding 
and indifibrent pulverization. When broken up, 
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and exposed to san, air, and moisture, it gra- 
dually crumbled down, and became a fine easily- 
cultivated soil, bearing as good vegetables, with a 
sprinkling of manure, as I have any where seen. 
There is a made bush-road from the Cow-pasture 
river to Lake Bathurst, but carts have proceeded by 
a natural bush-road as far as the Morrumbidgee 
river, forty miles beyond this, which is the main 
branch of the Lachlan river, falling into the inte- 
rior westerly marshes discovered by Mr. Oxley ; 
therefore, carts can with tolerable ease cross the 
dividing range at this point, too, as well as toward 
Bathurst. — A made bush-road is one where the 
brushes have been cleared, banks of rivers and 
gullies levelled, and trees notched, on the route, 
and cuts made on the faces or tops of hills when 
necessary, the remainder being all left in a natural 
state ; while a natural bush-road signifies one to 
which nothing has been done except notching the 
trees, the carts simply following each other's track. 
Besides the two brushes, the road passes also two 
ranges, the first the Merrigong range, in the 
middle of Camden, and the second the Mittigong 
range crossing the middle of Argyle, — neither vwy 
lofty. Argyle is watered by the various branches 
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of the Hawkesbury and Shoal-haven rivers, be- 
sides a number of small rivulets and ponds^ con- 
taining water all the year round, so that it is pretty 
well supplied on this head. Sutton and Eden 
forests, and Groulburn plains, are the most noted 
agricultural or pastoral spots of any extent in 
Argyle, the land adapted to agriculture lying usu- 
ally in patches with a great extent of indifferent 
country around* There are few resident* settlers in 
Argyle; — Mr. Atkinson at Oldbury, in Sutton 
forest, and Mr. Throsby, junior, being the most 
considerable; the remainder consisting chiefly of 
the class of convicts, holding small locations, the 
greet er portion of the country being still occupied 
as stock-runs by proprietors in the county of Cum- 
berland, or residents in Sydney. The cattle and 
sheep, when fattened here, are driven slowly down, 
and either disposed of, at Sydney, to the govern- 
ment, or to butchers, or kept upon some farm in 
the vicinity of Sydney, and sold off as a demand 
occurs. In this county, you have several excellent 
samples of that singular appearance sometimes pre- 
sented by the land in its state of nature, exhibiting, 
as you would suppose, the most striking evidences 
of former cultivation/ in the regularly laid-out 
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ridges, apparently produced by the plough, which 
here and there intersect your path. I have seen 
twelve at least of these ridges, all contiguous, and 
extending in length for two hundred yards and 
more, so evenly proportioned, that I do not think 
above a foot difference would have been detected 
in any of their breadths, while I could almost have 
protested that I could perceive the very plough 
landings, and count their number in the ridges, 
which are usually about ten or twelve feet broad* 
The same singular appearances are more plentifully 
and strikingly portrayed at Bathurst and at Hun- 
ter's River. They occur always on gentle decli- 
vities, where there is a tenacious sub-soil with 
loose super-strata, and are doubtless produced by 
the rain-torrents ; but how this great regularity in 
their breadth is effected, is a problem of difficult 
solution . Here, too, I have witnessed upon the tops 
of ridges extensive beds of water-sand and water- 
gravel, mixed with fragments of shells, presenting 
the identical appearances you will observe by the 
banks of rivers, or upon sea beaches, — forcing 
upon you the belief, that these ridges had been 
originally the beds of rivers, or of the sea, which 
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some great internal conyulsion had heaved up and 
converted into dry land. 

Though Argyle abounds with timber^ yet, the 

trees being generally more distant from each other 

than in Cumberland, the stems are consequently 

shorter, from the branches spreading early out, as 

has been elsewhere mentioned. Good timber for 

fencing and houise work is therefore scarcer than in 

Cumberland ; but then, here the settler possesses a 

great advantage in having so few trees upon an 

acre to clear, in comparison to what he has in that 

county : — ^indeed, in several places, such as Goal-*- 

bum plains, there is a goodly proportion of land 

without a single tree, while in other parts, such as 

Eden forest, these are so sparingly scattered as to 

resemble more a nobleman's park, than a natural 

forest, all self-sown. — If is really delightful to ride 

through these open spots, where there is scarcely 

a tree you would wish to see cut down, so much do 

they beautify the prospect ; — while, if a kangaroo 

or an emu should start up in your path, you enjoy a 

cleeir and animated view of the chase, until the 

dogs finally surround and seize upon their victim. 

Thie fisher extremity of Argyle is about one 
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hundred and twenty miles from Sydney in a direct 
line, immediately beyond which we find Welling- 
ton plains, and to the right Brsedalbane and Camp- 
bell plains— all fine pastoral vales and downs, clear 
of timber, and long occupied as grants or stock-runs* 
Lake Bathurst and Lake George are situated 
here ; the former about one hundred and twenty^ 
nine, and the latter one hundred and twenty-five 
miles direct from Sydney, nearly south-west ; Lake 
Bathurst being sixty miles inland from Jervis Bay, 
the nearest part of the coast. — Lake George is 
about fifteen miles long and five broad, while Lake 
Bathurst is from three to five miles in diameter. 
Both are formed by drippings of the rains from the 
contiguous mountains; and being mere reservoirs, 
without outlets, are consequently subject to great 
increase and decrease, according as wet or dry 
weather prevails, — sometimes overflowing the sur- 
rounding country, and sometimes far contracted 
within the customary limits. Their waters are 
pure ; and in Lake Bathurst an animal, bearing 
some aflBnity to a seal, as far as could be discerned 
of it, has been frequently seen, and once or twice 
fired at, though without effect. It seemed to be 
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aboat three feet long, and appeared above water 
every now and then, pufBng strongly from its nos- 
trils. The natives call it " Devil, devil !" as much 
as to say. It is an evil spirit, — for knowing 
devil to be the name of a bad spirit with us, they 
so denominate, in speaking to Europeans, all which 
they consider malevolent beings, whatever their 
native names may be. 

Lake George is near to the summit of the range 
dividing the eastern and western waters, being but 
about twelve miles from the south Fish river, a 
branch of the Lochlan running into the great in- 
terior marshes. — Beyond this lake is the fine open 
forest of Argyle, and stretching on south-westerly, 
beyond the dividing range, much good grazing 
forest land and downy open country are passed 
through, until you reach Monaroo Plains. These 
are most extensive downs, clear of timber, which, 
from their fertile limestone soil, seem well adapted 
for all agricultural purposes, while their great ele- 
vation and southerly latitude must give them a 
cool climate, every way suited to European consti* 
tutions. — ^The farthest explored part of these downs 
is about fifty miles in a direct line inland from Two- 
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fold Bay near Cape Howe, (two hundred and forty 
miles south from Sydney,) and about forty miles 
inland from Barmouth Creek. It is probable that 
on farther examination they may be found to run 
still closer to -the sea ; yet, as they are beyond the 
dividing range, it may possibly prove difficult to 
cut a road from Twofold Bay thereunto, until 
which shall be done, it is evident they can never be 
available to settlers other than as distant stock- 
runs ; for, to be truly useful, they must conmiuni- 
cate with the nearest good harbour on the coast. 
The portion of the country immediately beyond 
Lake Greorge has been occupied as grants, or stock- 
stations, for some years, the farthest station being 
about one hundred and sixty miles from Sydney in 
a direct line ; while again toward the sea, on the 
eastern side of the dividing range, settlements have 
been formed within thirty miles of the sea. At the 
branches of the Shoal-haven river, there is a fine 
limestone, well-watered portion of country named 
Jackawa, where Lieutenant Futter, R. N. and Mr. 
Reid, surgeon, R. N. two active magistrates and 
settlers, have been some years fixed. — Jackawa is 
one hundred and ten miles from Sydney in a direct 
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line, and only forty from Jervis Bay, to which Mr. 
Throsby iong^ ago proceeded, and found that a road 
might be easily made. Carts pass readily from 
Sydney to Jackawa, and from thence to Lake 
Creorge and Monaroo Plains ; so that by catting a 
road from Jervis Bay to Jackawa (forty miles) and 
from Twofold Bay to Monaroo Plains (fifty miles), 
these fine portions of country would thus have a 
direct communication opened with the sea, which 
would not only materially contribute to their pre- 
sent importance, as stock-runs to the colony, but 
make them most desirable places for English emi- 
grants to fix upon, so suitable are they, in climate, 
good untimbered soil, and abundance of limestone, 
to all the purposes which an agricultural popula- 
tion can desire. — Until such roads are made, how- 
ever, these rich and extensive tracts can never rise 
ihto wealth and importance ; and that such roads 
mil soon be made, we have every reason to hope, 
under the present administration^ 
. Frcwn Cdpe Howe, immediately beyond Twofold 
Bay, to Wilson's Promontory, in the middle of 
Bass Straits, a distance of two hundred and sixty 
ifiiles, there is no anchorage for vessels, neither is 
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the interior of the country (to seaward of the di- 
viding range) known; while^ from the extreme 
point of Wilson's Promontory to Western Port, 
farther on (or southerly) in these straits, the dis- 
tance is one himdred and twenty miles. Messrs. 
Hoyell and Hume passed interiorly from Two- 
fold Bay along to the westward of the dividing 
range, (which reaches here within forty miles of 
the sea, as at Sydney,) till opposite Western Port, 
where they crossed and proceeded to that place, 
travelling through beautiful, well-watered, and 
thinly timbered lands, covered with fine herbage, 
and having a soil fit for raising all kinds of grain 
suitable to the climate. Of the land about Western 
Port they spoke in raptures, and their accounts 
are fully corroborated by those of subsequent visi- 
tors ; the following, from a Van Dieman's Land 
paper of May 20th, 1826, being the fullest I have 
seen. 

'' Aware of the public interest which this spat 
has lately excited, we have taken the pains to 
collect every information res|)ecting it which could 
be relied on. Of these, the most copious as Well 
as the most authentic is that supplied to us by tkie 
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kindness of Mr. Smith of the Caledonia. A sojourn 
of twelve months upon its coasts, enabled him to 
describe it with confidence. Western Port on the 
south coast of New Holland, appears to have been 
so called, from its situation to this island, being 
nearly two hundred miles to the N. N. W. of Port 
Dalrymple. From that port across the straits to 
Wilson's Promontory, is about one hundred and 
twenty miles. The peninsula, of which this last 
forms the extremity, is the most southern land of 
New South Wales, and is connected to the main 
by an isthmus formed by an inlet of the sea on the 
east, and the mouth of a river on the west. From 
this point to Western Port, the coast stretches 
along in a westerly direction round Cape laptrap, 
about sixty or seventy miles, bounding an extent 
of country described as the finest ever beheld, and 
reaching apparently about forty miles to the foot 
of a very lofty range of mountains running parallel 
with the coast. In parts it resembles the park of 
a country seat in England, the trees standing in 
picturesque groups to ornament the landscape. 
Tke timber is mostly the same as in this island, 
but some of the species in that genial climate 
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attab greater size and beauty. In other parts the 
eye roams over tracts of meadow land, waving 
with a heavy crop of grass, which being annually 
burned down by the natives, is reproduced every 
season. In these situations large farms might 
be cultivated vnthout a tree to interrupt the 
plough. Various fresh-water lagoons lie scattered 
on the surface, and about eight miles up the 
Western river, a branch-stream emanating from 
the mountains intersects it. A second tributary 
stream falls by a cascade into this latter about five 
or six miles up, navigable by small vessels, where 
Mr. Smith thinks it would be an eligible situation 
for a town. It would be presumption in us to 
hint to His Excellency Grovemor Darling (whose 
admirable and provident administration precludes 
almost the possibility of a mistake), the necessary 
caution in bestowing such grants to settlers as may 
not interfere with future townships or other public 
reserves ; and we trust that this enviable expanse, 
comprising upwards of two hundred thousand acres of 
land will not be allowed to be engrossed by any large 
company or monopoly, but will be distributed in 
smaller portions to individuals, consistent vrith the 
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population vhich it is calculated and likely at an 
early period to support. We trust, also, a strong 
iDJunction will be laid on every settler to abstain 
from all aggression or insult of the natives, who 
are described as a stately healthy race, easy to be 
civilized. Their huts form villages of forty or fifty, 
and one was seen built in a superior manner, with 
a doorway and two windows. But this fine tract 
is not all. The mouth of the great river is about 
thirty miles wide. An island called Philip's Island 
occupies the centre, stretching about thirteen miles, 
leaving an entrance at each extremity. From the 
headland of the main lying in about 38° 32 S. 
and 145° 28 E. a reef runs toward the island, 
leaving a narrow entrance for ships, but hazardous 
to one unacquainted with the passage. The western 
entrance is however safe and commodious for vessels 
of any burden. The best course is to keep within 
half a mile of the island on the starboard side, 
which has a sandy beach called Grant's Rock at 
the western extremity. This is the more necessary, 
as a reef runs out some distance from the main. 
About four or five miles up is a sand-pit, and 
having rounded the island, an immense space of 
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wafer opens to view, and another island of equal 
extent is seen about six miles higher up. At ebb 
tide -a great many shoals appear, or muddy banks 
covered with swans, which live on a delicate grass 
growing on the flats. They lay their egfi;s on the 
sand-banks, which are gathered in great numbers, 
and are by no means unpalatable. The sealers 
usually anchor about twelve miles up; five miles 
beyond is a point of fuller's earth. Proceeding 
up the western channel, and opposite the second 
island, is another large tributary stream, flowing 
through a level country of fine pasture land, lightly 
wooded, and formed into a peninsula by Port Philip, 
about fifteen or twenty miles farther to the west. 
Mr. Smith met with a fine lagoon in the centre of 
this tract while hunting kangaroos, which he found 
very numerous. Both the islands consist of good 
land, but the upper one is rather thickly wooded. 
The vegetable mould rests on a stratum of clay 
of fuller's earth, and appears to be the deposit 
which this valuable river (as yet but partially ex- 
plored) has washed down from the higher grounds. 
The natural produce of hay is astonishing, and 
various productions would, independent of agri- 
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culture, be a source of profit to settlers. The 
seal and swan skins are no trifling item, to which 
we may add the wattle bark, which is every where 
abundant, to say nothing of the gum which exudes 
from iU A species of tea-tree differing from that 
in this island is common. The infusion of its 
leaves affords a most excellent beverage, and its 
bark, like that of birch, being of a white peeling 
texture and possessing a greater quantity of tan- 
nin than even the wattle, would no doubt, from its 
absence of colour, be highly prized by the London 
curriers. A species of lignum vitae is also indi- 
genous there. Fish in the highest perfection 
swarm among the rocks ; some of the mullet and 
salmon when smoke-dried are nothing inferior to 
the haddock of East Scotland. Mr. Smith pro- 
ceeded about fifteen miles beyond the upper island, 
where the channel of the main stream began to 
diverge into various other smaller streams branching 
through the interior." 

Western Port is situated ninety miles within 
Bass Straits, as you proceed from England, so that 
one good day's sail would take a vessel out into 
the open sea, while fifteen more would carry her 
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past Cape Ldeuwin into the trade wind^ to enable 
her to proceed by this route to India, Batavia, Isle 
of France, Cape of Good Hope, or England. 
Western Port is four days' sail from Sydney ; but 
the winds blow so generally south-westerly here 
throughout the year, that the return passage 
through these straits is on an average three times 
as long as the oti/toarJ passage; and indeed during 
the southern winter solstice, these south-easterly 
winds blow through Bass Straits as strong as if 
through a funnel, and round the south cape of 
Van Dieman's Land as powerfully as is experi- 
enced on turning the comer of a house ; so that 
ships from Sydney to India are obliged, during 
these months, to hazard the dangerous passages 
through Torres Straits or round New 6uinea> 
(where a fourth of them are generally wrecked,) 
from the utter impossibility of making the voyage 
through Bass Straits or round Van Dieman's Land 
at this period. Nay, even in proceeding to the 
Cape or Isle of France at this time, they must 
pursue the same route, which is just like a vessel 
from Plymouth sailing round the north of Scot* 
land on a voyage to Lisbon. The chief difficulty 
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is, to get through Bass Straits; when once you 
are through these, you will experience about as 
favourable winds during your voyage as you gene- 
rally get through the other parts of the year. I wHs 
once detained for three weeks within a few days' naM 
of these straits, on a voyage outwards, by north-easth 
erly winds, during the period when vessels could 
not pursue their voyage homewards this way oa 
account of south-easterly winds prevailing toward 
Sydney. It will be easily seen, that a wind must ner 
cessarily have greater power in blowing through a 
strait than at either end thereof, as is manifested 
by observing what occurs in a milldam : when th^ 
sluice is opened, you see the water pent up and 
almost motionless a little way on in the dam, while 
through the sluice it rushes with resistless im- 
petuosity. Such is the case with the south-east 
wind through Bass Straits; it is checked in its 
progress by the great continent of New Holland, 
on one hand, and by Van Dieman's Land on the 
other; suddenly repelled, it takes a slanting di^ 
rection along their coasts, till, finding a free vent 
through Bass Straits, and round the southern 
extremity of Van Dieman's Land, it sweeps for? 
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ward, increasing in velocity in proportion to the 
diminished resistance before and the increasing 
pressure AeAtW. When fairly through Bass Straits, 
vessels, by keeping near to the land, have gene* 
rally land-winds during the day and sea-breezes 
in the night, or vice versa; — ^both favourable. 
What eminent commercial advantages, then, does 
not Western Port hold out, — ^not to speak of its 
fine, cool, salubrious climate, and thinly-timbered 
pastoral soil ; its situation thus enabling vessels to 
sail to every part of the world, at every period of 
the year, by the shortest and safest routes — and 
those with half-cargoes for England to call at the 
Isle of France, or the Gape, where they discharge 
the provisional lading they might have taken here 
by way of making the most of the empty space ! 

Twofold Bay possesses good anchorage, pro- 
tected from all winds excepting those from the 
eastward ; but a cove on the left afibrds perfect 
shelter to several small vessels from every wind, 
and to several large ones, also, by mooring 
therein. There is abundance of fresh water 
around it, and the country is a fine open fdrest, 
well matted with grass, though rather hilly. In 
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Jervis Bay, there is also good anchorage and 
plenty of water, but the land is inferior to that 
around Twofold Bay. Twenty years, I hope, will 
show a chain of settlements connecting Sydney 
with Western Port, and a good cart-road to travel 
the distance by, which is nearly four hundred miles, 
as the crow flies. 

King's Island, in the middle of the entrance to 
Bass Straits, also appears a good spot for locating 
on. It is distant about two hundred miles, each 
way, from Port Dalrymple, o*^the right, and 
Western Port, on the left; is about sixty miles 
Jong by thirty broad ; well watered by rivulets and 
ponds, and having a thirty miles' extent of land 
thinly timbered and well adapted to all agricultural 
purposes. The information regarding this island 
rests on the authority of an old man named Ro- 
binson, who had lived upon it for thirteen years, 
cultivating a farm that produced him excellent 
crops of wheat and vegetables, but which he was 
forced to abandon on account of the bands of run- 
aways from Van Dieman's Land, who came there 
in boats and plundered him. Fish and kangaroos, 
he says, abound there, but the latter were decreas- 
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ing fast by reason of the dogs which had been left 
by the sealers breeding and overrunning the coun- 
try. He had located! himself, of his own accord, 
upon this delightful island, on account of the fine 
quality of its soil and climate, and here he meant 
to have ended his days in solitude, had not the 
runaway ruffians forced him to desert it* 
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LETTER VIII. 



The settlement of Hunter's River, to the right, 
or north of Sydney, is divided at present into the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, the 
first lying between the Hawkesbury and Hunter's 
rivers, (the distance between which is fifty-five 
miles,) and the second lying to the north, beyond 
Hunter's River, and stretching upwards along its 
bank ; but the limits of neither are yet properly 
defined. 

By land, you proceed either by way of Windsor 
or Richmond. From Windsor to Patrick's Plains, 
on Hunter s River, is a distance of seventy miles 
in a direct line, but nearly of ninety miles when 
following the convolutions of the road, which is, as 
yet, but a rugged bridle-path over the mountain- 
ous ridge called the Bulgar, quite unfit to take 
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6Y61I an empty cart by. Patrick's XMains, again^ 
are twenty miles from Wallis Plains, the head of 
loaded-boat nayigation, and forty miles from the 
town of Newcastle, at the outlet of Hunter's 
River on the sea-coast. By the circuitous route 
of Windsor, therefore, Patrick's Plains are upwards 
of one hundred and twenty miles from Sydney ; 
but a practicable route for a road has been survey- 
ed direct from Paramatta thither, which will re- 
duce the distance to Sydney upwards of thirty 
miles, crossing the Hawkesbury low down by a 
punt. A fine little cutter packet, named the Lord 
liverpool, sails weekly between Sydney and New- 
castle, (in distance seventy-three miles,) twelve 
hours' easy sail, cabin fare, (including provisions, 
wine^ and spirits,) 1/. 65., and the accommodations 
OKoellent, the vessel having been formerly a plea- 
•nre-yatcht in India. Several other craft pass 
backwards and forwards between the two places, 
abo, as irregular traders, all taking goods on 
freights, the principal return being coals, — New- 
castle supplying the Sydney market with that ne- 
cessary article. Two passage-boats ply between 
Newcastle and Wallis Plains, conveying goods 
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upwards^ on freight also^ ^hicfa goods may be there 
secured in a safe store appertaining to Messrs. 
Powditch and Boucher, on payment of a small 
commission. There is only a bridle-road as yet 
between Newcastle and Wallis Plains ; but a cart- 
road, which is now in progress, will ere long be 
completed. The distance by land I have already 
stated at twenty miles, but on account of the con- 
volutions of the river it amounts by water to nearer 
seventy. Close to these plains, indeed, there is a 
part of the river so tortuous, that although the 
distance between the two points (that is, between 
Lieut. Close's wharf and Powditch and Boucher's 
wharf) be but three miles by land, it is twenty-five 
miles by water. In freshes, boats can go no higher 
than Lieut. Close's, and this being a high-lying dry 
place, and abounding in fresh water, will doubtless 
eventually be the situation pitched upon for a 
town. Carts, therefore, must be sent hither from 
Newcastle by water until the road be completed ; 
but from Powditch and Boucher's store, loaded 
drays may pass up the banks of the river for 
seventy miles farther at least, crossing to the 
right bank at Mr. Singleton's ford, head of Pa- 
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trick's Plains, the country beyond this being too 
rugged on the left bank to admit of carts proceed- 
ing much higher on that side. When the made 
road from Newcastle to Wallis Plains is finished, 
an excellent cart-road might, by the employment 
of a gang of twenty men for a fortnight or so, be 
completed, upwards, to full ninety miles distance 
from Newcastle ; the coimtry being generally so 
even, so thinly timbered, and clear of brush, that 
the banks of a few rivulets and gullies only require 
to be lowered, or bridges thrown across, — na- 
ture having done all the rest. But the road, even 
as it is, cannot be found much fault with, there 
being only two or three difficult gullies, which 
require, in crossing, a partial unloading of the 
drays. 

Newcastle is distant about one hundred ieind 
twenty miles from that extensive pastoral country, 
Liverpool Plains ; and after the road from New- 
castle to Wallis Plains shall be completed, a stage- 
coach might be driven that distance (by a cart-road 
of fourteen miles only near Liverpool Plains) with- 
out much inconvenience, so easy of communication 
is this part of the country, 

VOL. I. G 
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livcgrpool Plains lie immediately beyond the 
mountain range dividing the eastern and western 
wat^rSf the range here making a sadden interior 
or westerly bend toward tiie sources of Hunter's 
iUveTy and thus enabling the latt^ to collect its 
waters in a straight westerly line of one hundred 
and forty miles. Hunter's River thus takes its 
origin at the base of the dividing range near Li- 
verpool Plains, to the north-west of Newcastle; 
and^ assumiag a north-east course, is joined by 
several smaller streams, till reaching Twickenham 
Meadows, its current runs direct south for about 
fifteen miles, when, joined by the Goulbum 
from the westward about eighty miles from New- 
castle, it bends suddenly due east, and runs on- 
ward in this direction, meeting with Williams's 
and Patterson's Rivers from the north twenty and 
fifteen miles above Newcastle, at which place it 
falls into the sea. 

The settlements in this district are formed oh 
Patterson's and WiUiams's Rivers, to the right as 
you proceed up, and along the main stream of 
Hunter's River, to one hundred miles distance from 
:^he sea. These settlements are among the most 
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respectable of the colony^ the great bulk of 
the proprietors consisting of military and naval 
officers^ or free emigrants. . The alluvial banks of 
Patterson's and Williams's Rivers are heavily 
timbered^ but the forest land behind is open, 
grassy, and every way suitable for pasture with- 
out cutting down a single tree. An estate of 
one thousand acres here, in a very trifling de* 
gree improved, was lately knocked down at pub- 
lic auction, in Sydney^ for S8M. or 2680 dollars^ 
ready money. 

Newcastle occupies the extremity of a penin- 
sula running into the sea conunenciag from the 
main land in a low swampy neck which gradually 
swells out at the extremity into a rising ground of 
moderate altitude, over the front of which the town 
creeps up, the streets running upwards and across 
its face, and a government windmill occupying the 
crown, and overlooking the harbour, sea, and the 
flat land between and the main. Few except the 
government houses are worthy of much notice, 
being chiefly small detached cottages of brick or 
wood, presenting no very imposing appearance; 
but, from the thriving settlements upon the banks 
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above, th&iatteDtion of our merchants has of late been 
more particularly directed to Newcastle, and wharfs 
and stores are now in progress, to facilitate bx^ 
extend its rising commerce. The entrance to the 
harbour is narrow, but the channel deep enough 
for large merchant-ships ; its crookedness however 
renders it dangerous' for any but cutters or schoo- 
ners to work in and out through it. A high round 
precipitous island, called Nobby's Island, is situated 
at the* entrance, toward which a low reef extends 
from the south shore with a breakwater of loose 
stones upon it, to protect the anchorage from the 
seas that break over in the southerly gales. Nob- 
by's Island forming a sure defence against attacks 
by sea, whilst a battery on the crown of the hill 
above the town would command all the low isth- 
mus and harbour around, Newcastle might very 
easily be rendered impregnable, should occasion 
require. It possesses a great advantage over most of 
the other colonial ports in the quantity of excellent 
coal wherewith the surrounding country abounds ; 
inasmuch as vessels' are always sure of a re- 
turn cargo. The coal shaft is sunk upon the 
summit of the hill, and the coa]s carted down by 
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bullocks; but from the defective nature of the 
working, and the laey habits of the incorrigibles 
who are sentenced to this labour, the produce does 
not at all correspond with what may be expected 
when a more efficient system is introduced. 

Newcastle contains two government houses; a 
jail ; military and convict barracks ; a hospital ; two 
tolerable inns; and an episcopal church. It is 
under the jurisdiction of a half-pay military officer, 
denominated commandant, but whose functions 
merely extend to the superintendence of the go- 
vernment works, and the general police of the 
town, in , his capacity of a colonial magistrate, 
wherein he is aided by the assistant surgeon of the 
hospital, who has been recently appointed to the ma 
gistracy also, in order that a bench may readily be 
formed when more heinous offences come on for 
investigation — the power of a single magistrate 
being now very limited. Two passage-boats, as I 
before stated, ply regularly between Newcastle 
and Wallis Plains; but, from the tediousness of 
the navigation, it is customary to despatch only 
your baggage by them, and to proceed to Wallis 
Plains by land, a plain beaten path leading thereto 
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through the woods along the left bank of the river, 
out of which yon cannot easily wander. — The 
country is low and swampy for a considerable dis- 
tance on this rotite, consisting at first of a poor 
washed clay or light sandy soil, covered with 
stunted brush ; but as you proceed, spots of great 
fertility present themselves, generally well watered, 
but so thickly timbered and brushy, that very few 
individuals have as yet been induced to settle upcm 
this line. There is a govemment^house at Wallis 
Plains, and a guard-house with three soldiers is fixed 
here too, for receiving and securing prisoners pre- 
vious to forwarding them to Newcastle jail. 

Wallis Plains are of no great extent, and being 
originally densely wooded, required great labour 
in cl^iring ; a disadvantage, however, amply com- 
pensated by the amazing fertility of the soil, 
which is all alluvial, and still subject to being 
covered with water during the high floods. The 
ready communication by water-carriage to New- 
castle likewise, and the regular weekly packet 
commiuication again from thence to Sydney, con- 
tribute to render land here extremely valuable. 
The country back from the river consists of rising 
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kills of inferior soiK with fertile flooded vine 
brashes, watered by lagoons commmieatiDg with 
the mef* These lagoons swarm with the most de- 
lioioas fish; and during. the dry smnmers, when 
the water is low» the natives wade in iu:id actually 
drag oat cart4oad9- thereof^ inclading immense 
eels. A deep rivulet runs through the Plains-, 
over which you crosa hn a ferry-boat, and inrooeed- 
kng along its banks, toward the main river, {>ast 
varioiis houses aid svmU farms bdcmging to poor 
settlers^ you come to Messrs. Powditch and Bour 
cherts stesroi befbre mentioned, where a good supply 
of all scNTts of m^rdiandise is kept. 

Small settlers (chiefly those who had been tfansr 
ported to Newcastle when a penal settlement) oo^ 
cupy patches of gpround along the alluvial baidss of 
Hunter's Biver, for about a nule onward, when you 
come to a thick vine brush of the ridiest soil, through 
which the road winds, the ground becoming firm, 
dad the coimtry beyond it of the open forest de- 
scription. No road has been either eut,. or mea- 
sured off", on this line yet, the carts following each 
Other^s track :'— a few difficult guHies, and a rather 
steep hill (Iron-bark hill), intervening between 
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Wallis and Patrick's Pjains, .to diminish the claims 
of this route to the d^si^^iation of .an excellent na- 
tural rojad. llie country is .undulating as. you pro- 
ceed, tolerably watered, and well adapted for 
cultiyation or pasture, various .respectable set- 
tlers being fixed to your right. and left at irregu- 
lar intervals. . From, the rising grounds you have 
oc€«isional fipe vi^ws of the picturesque scenery 
on eaph of. the banks, saqd ^occasional -.glimpses 
of thQ houses and .cleared grounds of. jthe set- 
tlers, ampng which the farms of Messrs. Winder 
and M'Leod, to your right, are peculiarly worthy 
of notice. Mr. Mudie's is the first of jsev^ral ex- 
cellent farms you reach upon Patrick's Plains, and 
consists of above two thousand acres of the most 
fertile soil, the greater portion naturally clear of 
timber. You pass close to the farm buildings of this 
gentleman, whp is well known in England as the 
proprietor of the ^British collection of'medals. 

The plains contain several thousand acres, clear 
of tiipber, and^of the richest alluvial soil, produ- 
cing heavy crops of wheat, maize, or whatever else 
is sown thereupon ; while the natural grasses are 
of the most luxuriant description* These plains 
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are thd great resort of our wild turkeys, which 
you will see here stalking majestically about, and 
which afford an excellent and most delicate re- 
past. Here is an inn too, and a ferry-boat capa- 
ble of conveying carts and heavy articles across 
when the river is up, at the stern of which the 
horses and bullocks are made to swim by a line 
fastened to their heads. For sixteen miles above 
this on the left bank, settlers are located ; but cross- 
ing to the right bank you strike farther into the 
interior from the river, and find no habitation for 
twelve miles, although the land here has been 
granted, stock-runs alone existing through that 
distance. (The country is. all open forest, afford- 
ing generally good pasture, until you arrive upon the 
banks of the river again at Twickenham Meadows, 
forty-six miles from this ford.) Mr. Glennie's, at 
- Dulwich Grove, twelve miles distant from the ford, 
is the first habitation you meet with, situated upon 
a fine fresh- water rivulet, with deep limpid pools 
along its course, affording excellent water and 
abundance of fish all the year round. A considera- 
ble part of this farm is fenced, and under cultivation. 
Four miles farther on is Mr. Bowman's, situated 
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between two rivulets, one of fresh and the other 
of brackish water, for the latter of which the 
sheep have a great predilection. Extensive build- 
ings for packing and sorting wool are erected here, 
Mr. Bowman's flocks being numerous, and rank- 
ing among the finest cross-breds in the colony. 

Twenty-four miles herefrom you enter upon 
the rich alluvial plains called Twickenham Mea- 
dows, which consist of a series of the finest allu^ 
Tial flats, dotted lightly over with trees, (with good 
forest land behind,) extending through a distance 
of twelve miles and upwards along both banks of 
the river, and averaging from half a mile to one 
and a half broad. From Wallis Plains upwards 
to Twickenham Meadows, the country gradually 
rises in elevation, but so imperceptibly, that you are 
only made aware of it by the numerous rapids you 
perceive in the river as you pass along. This rich and 
beautiful tract of country was but very lately dis- 
covered by Mr. H. Dangar, our zealous surveyor on 
this river, and such w£is the eagerness to obtain loca-^ 
tions here, that it was ail granted away in a very 
few months after that gentleman's first visit. 

On dii^entangling yourself from among the un- 
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dttlating hills and ridges -which bound these beanti^ 
fill meadows, one of the richest tiatural prospects 
that can well be witnessed presents itself, — ^the 
flat alluTia} lands spread out before you benig 
matted with luxuriant herbage; branching ever- 
greens scattered singly or in irregular clumps ; the 
river winding throng the midst ; whilst dark-foli- 
aged swamp-oaks, bordering with a deep- green 
fringe its steep and grassy banks, and the gently 
rising hills beyond, thinly clothed with wide-i^pread- 
ing forest-trees, extend in diversified BHagniflceiice 
as far as eye can reach. 

You enter first upon Edinglassie, the pro- 
perty of Mr. George Forbes, brothi^ to Our able 
and amiable chief justice, who possesses many 
thousand acres here, which he is stocking with 
fine-wooUed sheep. To the right, is Captain Dick- 
son's farm, and to the left in succession, the farms 
of Messrs. Carter, Mills, and Ogilvie. On the 
opposite bank there are only two resident proprie- 
tors, namely Captain Pike and Mr. Greig, the re- 
mainder of the land being all occupied as stoc^k* 
runs by distant proprietors. Mr. Ogilvie and bis 
family are resident upon their property at Merton, 
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the scenery whereof exceeds even that of Edin- 
glassie^ being still more various in its features : 
in fact, I may add, that it is the only place which, 
haying before, heard much praised, I was not dis- 
appointed in. 

In all these luxuriant plains there is scarcely a 
superfluous tree to be seen, not often above a dozen 
to the* acre ; and patches of acres are here and 
there met with destitute even of one, and only re- 
quiring the instrumentality of the plough to pro- 
duce an abundant crop. It is this freedom from 
superfluous timber which, among other things, 
gives so decided a preference to New South 
Wales over America, where your capital is often 
exhausted in making the land fit for the plough ; 
whereas here, you will often meet with enough to 
serve your purpose, without a farthing of previous 
outlay on account of clearing. Every thing de- 
pends, in forming a new establishment, upon econo- 
mising your means at the outset ; and in a coun- 
try, where you have thus . abundance of land fit 
at once for the plough, and a greater abundance 
still afibrding the finest pasture, all without the. 
trouble or expense of cutting down a tree, how 
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manifest most the advantage resulting be to a new 
settler! 

Mr. Ogilyie possesses here six thousand acres, 
o6nsiis(ting of alluyial flats and lightly- timbered forest 
land backwards, bounded by a moderately high 
ridge. A plain of fifty acres of rich land (without 
a tree upon it) is situated in the middle: of the 
grant, overlooked, by a beautiful swelling hill, 
equally clear, of the finest sort of garden mouldy 
and covered with luxuriant grasses. The Goul- 
bum enters Hunter's RiVer opposite to the bottom 
of Mr. Ogilvie's grant, the plains on each^ side 
being hemmed in by woody ridges of moderate 
elevation,, toward which the back land gradually 
rises. Contrary to what is generally found in 
other parts of. the country, the ridges upon the 
upper part of Hunter's River are almost uniformly 
flattened at the top, forming little miniature hills 
and valleys covered with fine soil of moderate depth, 
and abounding in grass, which makes them the 
great resort of the kangaroos and cattle in the 
winter season. Behind the ridge bounding Mr. 
Ogilvie's farm, at four miles distance, is Mr. George 
Blaxland's residence, where several flocks of fine- 
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woolled sheep and a large herd of eatHe are kept. 
Captain Pike brought out to his residence here, a 
good assortment of Saxon and Spanish Merinos, 
vhich promise to be a great benefit to the flocks 
on this river, besides the advantages he will indi- 
vidually d^ve from them. Twenty-four miles 
above this, at Holdsworthy Downs, lieut. Gibbs, 
Mr. Carlisle, R. N« and the Messrs. little, are 
settled, with Mr. M'Intyre, agent for Potter 
Macqueen, M. P. Farther on again, several 
young Scotchmen have taken grants upon some 
fine clear downs along the banks of a branch of 
the Goulbum. All these gentlemen possess sheep, 
and indeed there is no settler of any note upon 
this extensive river, who is not turning his atten- 
tion to the production of fine wool. It would be 
difficult to arrive at a proper computation of the 
numbers of the sheep, but they cannot at the pre^ 
sent moment amount to less, I should think, than 
twenty thousand ; which circumstance, considering 
the very short time this portion of the colony has been 
settled, affords no bad criterion of its prosperity; 
and as above twenty gentlemen have now flocks in 
their possession, and are devoting themselves to 
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their im{nroyem«iit, ire may hope soon to see fine 
wool become an article of considerable export from 
hence, rendering it desirable for a vessel to call 
purpoi^ly at Newcastle to ship it off. 

The country between the head of Hunter's 
River and the Bathurst settlements is now located, 
in both directions, to within thirty miles of each 
other ; clear pastoral downs and open forest land 
extending in stripes nearly all the way, so level, 
that, by the concurrent testimony of all who have 
travelled this route, a gig might be driven nearly 
the whole distance* The settlers on thb river pos- 
sess a paramount advantage, in point of locality, in 
having the very extensive grazing country about 
Liverpool Plains in their rear, whither they may 
remove their herds, when too numerous to be sup- 
ported by the land in their immediate occupation* 
These plains occupy a space of about sixty miles 
square, besides branching out among the hills in 
various directions, — all fine rich grassy soil with- 
out a tree, excepting where a small woody hill 
occasionally rises from the bosom of the plain to 
vary and beautify the prospect. In looking down 
upon this extensive tract from the summit of one 
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of the overhanging ridges, the country appears to 
be spread out like a green ocean, of unbounded 
extent, with clusters of woody islands bespangling* 
its surface. These plains are well watered; bat 
as they often consist of rather a wet clayey soil, 
they appear better adapted for cattle than sheep 
graziug. No just criterion, however, can' be 
formed if they are visited immediately after tbe 
rain, from the appearance then presented: many 
places in the colony, which in their natural state 
were so swampy that a horse could not cross 
them without sticking fast, have become, in conse- 
quence of the sheep- treading, firm and hard grounds. 
Cattle and sheep require two very different kinds 
of herbage,— moist pasture suiting the former best, 
and dry pasture the latter ; both their health and 
the superior quality of the meat depending upon 
this point. Heuce the superiority of the breeds of 
the English Devons and Scotch Galloways and Ar- 
gyles, in point of symmetry and flavour, over the 
generality of cattle from other counties, — Devon- 
shire, Galloway, and Argyle, being situate upon 
the western side of our island, and noted for the 
quantity of rain falling therein. Hence, too, the 
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superiority of the Down mutton over that bred in 
the heavy pastures of Lincoln and similar places : — 
though the carcases of the latter are larger^ yet 
the meat is coarser and inferior in taste; and, 
indeed^ bulk seems^ either regarding cattle or 
sheep, incompatible with fine meat. Hence again, 
in this colony, no cattle or sheep are produced so 
large as upon the heavy pastures about Bathurst 
and some portions of Argyle^ Mr. Throsby having 
killed a five-year old bullock, fattened upon the 
natural grass on his estate of Bon-Bouin the latter 
county» weighing fourteen hundred pounds, while 
wethers have, been killed rat Bathurst from one 
hupchred to one hundred and twenty pounds dead 
weight. 
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LETTER IX. 



Thb transalpine country beyond tke barrier 
ran^ of the Blue mountains, dividing the eastern 
and western waters, was discovered in 1813^ and 
has been since rapidly rising into notice, on accoittit 
of the fine cool climate and the rich pastural flaCtf 
and downs recommending it to the notice of thd 
husbandman. The government station and villi^ 
of Bathurst lie one hundred and thirty-five miles 
westerly from Sydney. The old road thither 
commences at Emu Ford, near Sir John Jamison's ; 
and crosses the Blue mountains by way of Spring- 
wood, King's Table Land, and Mount York, to the 
left of which it passes down into the plains by a 
difficult descent, known by the name of Cox's Pass, 
where the fine transalpine downy country opens 
out. You ascend, from Emu Plains, a steep accli- 
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vity called Lapstone Hill, and keep still slowly on 
the rise till you reach Spring-wood, twelve miles 
and a half distant, where a party of soldiers is 
stationed. Spring-wood is so named from an 
adjacent fine qpring of water. From hence to 
the Weather-board hut, on King's Table I^nd, the 
distance is sixteen miles, and from this to the 
bottom of Cox's Pass twenty-one miles and a 
half; so that the distance across the Bine moun- 
tains from Emu to this pass is altogether fifty 
miles, or two days' journey for horses, three for 
cattle, and a little more for sheep* From Emu to 
the Weather-board hut the land is rather closely 
timbered with tall trees ; but beyond this, stunted 
dwarfs mark the scenery, which now puts on a 
bleak alpine appearance. A tolerable supply of 
water, with very little grass, is to be had through- 
out these fifty miles; but our indefatigable in- 
specter of roads. Captain Dumaresq, has disco- 
vered a route a little to the left of the old one^ 
where both water and feed will be amply provided. 
Many cattle have perished from absolute want 
in driving them over the mountains at improper 
seasons. 
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King's Table Land is 2727 feet above the level of 
the sea ; the vale of Clwdd on this side of Mount 
York, 2496; the summit of Mount York, 3202; 
and Bathurst 1J9709 according to the barometrical 
measurements of Mr. Oxley. You see, therefore, 
from the great altitude of Bathurst, how ccHnpar 
ratively cool its temperature must be. Cox*s 
River, running easterly into the Hawkesbury, 
takes its origin in the vale of Clwdd immedi^l^ely 
to the left of Mount York; while eight miles 
farther again to the left, the Fish river,, rimming 
westerly into th^ Macquarie, rises in Clarence's 
hilly range ; so that here are two rivers pursuing 
opposite courses having their origin nearly abreast, 
and within a few miles of each other. Another 
road, in a line from Ilichmond to the right of 
Mount York, is now nearly completed, whiph is a 
trifle shorter than the old one, and less* abrupt, but 
almost equally deficient in water and grass^ — the 
land on each side, though pretty good, being all 
brushy, and consequently destitute of herbage. 
The whole of this portion of the Blue-mountain 
range is occupied by the county of Westmoreland, 
(the old road passing across its base,) this county 
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extetiding about eighty miles in a southerly direc- 
tioiiy and sixty miles in a westerly. 

Emu Plains ate in this county, which also 
iH>mprises several of the fertile valleys to the West 
of {he mountains ; but its general surface is so 
barren and mountainous, that a small portion only 
will ever be an object of interest to the agricul- 
turist. 

The county of Londonderry occupies the space 
b^ond this to the left of the Macquarie, and the 
county of Roxburgh the space to the right. A 
^reat number of respectable and wealthy settlers 
f^ow iiold locations in these western counties ; fifty 
thousand acres of fine land round Bathurst being 
naturally clear of timber. The county of Rox- 
burgh forms the principal nucleus of the emigrant 
population, nearly all the valuable portion of the 
county of Londonderry having hitherto been very 
foolishly retained in the possession of the govern- 
ment; but this system is now verging fast to a close, 
the whole being about to be disposed of, as well as 
the cattle, sheep, and all other effects possessed by 
the ruling powers here, — which will give an im- 
mense stimulus to the prosperity of Bathurst. 
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To the right and left, amoDg the mountains^ 
(after crossing the barrier range^) various respect* 
able settlers have fixed their abodes, the pasture 
being exceeding good in some of the valleys amcmg 
these hills, and various portions of aRuvial land 
found upon the margins of the rivulets, from vhich 
good crops are produced. Resident proprietors 
and stock-stations are to be found likewise away to 
the left, toward the county of Argyle, to which 
there is a track for sheep and cattle to pass between 
the two places. Stock-stations have also been 
fixed in the direction of Liverpool Plcuns, while 
lands have been surveyed and granted within twenty 
miles of Mount Dangar adjoining the Hunter's 
River settlement, — Bathurst Plains ought more 
properly to be called Downs, inasmuch as they are 
but a succession of gently swelling hills, clear of 
timber and covered with luxuriant herbage, which 
afibrds abundant food to numerous flocks and 
herds. Occasional open downs of this descriptidn, 
with good forest lands, extend along the banks of 
the Macquarie for full a hundred and twenty miles, 
the marshes in which the Macquarie terminates 
being a hundred and twenty miles still beyond 
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thiSf or two handred and forty miles from Batharst» 
io a straight line. 

At WelUngton Valley, upon the Macqnaiie, 
aeretfty miles below Bathurst, a goyemment agri- 
evitural and stock station has been for some years 
estaWshed, which will now probably follow the fate 
of the other goyemment farms, and the conyicts 
who labour on it be disposed of to complete works 
more conduciye to colonial prosperity. Many of 
these fine portions of country, howeyer, are at too 
remote distances from water^arriage to the sea- 
etMt, oyer to become desirable objects to the free 
setder, unless some nayigable outlet should be 
found to the Macquarie riyer, through which the 
produce could be exported. A project has often 
been talked of, of cutting a canal from near Emu 
Ford to Paramatta, and thus not only reducing 
the land-carriage from Bathurst forty miles this 
way, but affording a direct outlet to Sydney, for 
the produce of the rich banks of the Hawkesbury, 
and diminishing the destructiyeness of the Hawkes- 
bufy floods, by opening another and more direct 
channel for its waters to the sea. 
The discoyery of the transalpine country of 
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Bathurst took place just in time to secure the cO- 
lony against the long train of evils l¥hich wad preitt* 
ing upon it, from a fast-increasing poputatioH and 
still faster increasing stock being pent up in the 
narrow stripe of land between the Blue mountakis 
and the sea; so that this discovery was then hailed; 
and is still looked upon, as the most beneficial to the 
public ever made since the foundation of theco- 
lony ; and as soon as permission could be obtained, 
the superabundant population and superabundant 
flocks and herds poured like a torrent over the 
dividing barrier-ridge, inundating the fine* plains 
and downs beyond its western base. The quan- 
tity of sheep and cattle in this territory is now 
immense, the greater proportion of the wool ex- 
ported from the colony being furnished therefVom. 
Bathurst has acquired, also, as great a repu- 
tation in the colony for cheese as Cheshire 
h^^s.in England. To Mrs. Rankin, a lady from 
the borders of Ayrshire, it is indebted for this 
high name, — *' Rankin's cheese," being a good 
imitation of the. celebrated Dunlop cheese from 
that county, but having some . of the . qualities 

• 

of the Cheshire ingrafted upon it. . It is. sold 
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wholesale at from nine-pence to one shilling per 
pound, and seyeral hundreds per annum (I am afraid 
to mention the actual sum I haye heard spoken of) 
»re cleared by this individual alone. Mr. Innes's 
cheese, from the same place, also possesses high 
reputation. The cheeses are sent oyer to Sydney^ 
in many hundred weights at a time, and generally 
sold off hand. A windmill, belonging to Mr. 
Hawkins, R. N., and a water-mill appertaining 
to Mr. Innes, have been within these two years 
erected, and afford great assistance to the settlers 
around. 

Neither is Bathurst behind the other portions of 
the colony in the means of mental improvement and 
recreation. An academy is established here, the 
pretensions whereof may best be estimated from 
the following advertisement, extracted from th^ 
Sydney Gazette of May 29th, 1826. 

BATHURST CLASSICAL AND MERCANTILE SCHOOL. 

Ingredire ut proficitu, 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN are BOARDED and EDU- 
CATED at the above Establishment, in the Enf^lish, La- 
tin, and Greek Laogoages ; Merchants' Accounts ; Book- 
keeping^, by doable and single entry ; Geography ; Geome- 

VOL. I. H 
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try ; Trigonometry ; Menioration of solids and superfi- 
cial«, &c. &c. &c. Terms, Thirty Guineas per Annum, in- 

« 

eluding Washing. Only one Month's Vacation at Christ- 
mas. A Quarter's Notice to he given previous to the Re* 
moval of any Pupil from the Estahlishment. 

Mr. HoLLOwAY avails himself of this Opportunity to in- 
form Parents and Guardians, that his Method of Instruc- 
tion is founded in practical Experience, and his Plan of 
Education so happily comhines E0icienoy with Informa- 
tion, that the Pupil must unavoidably imiN-ove in every 
Branch of Learning he studies. 



A society denominated the *' Bathurst Literary 
Society,*' has also been lately instituted, ranking 
already nearly twenty resident members, all gen- 
tlemen of education and respectability, upon its 
list. It is under the direction of a president, vice- 
president, and committee of five members, the en^ 
trance-fee being three guineas and the annual sub- 
scription two guineas. Its object is, to form a 
library for the use of subscribers, and to promote 
generally harmony and sociality among the com- 
munity, by the discussion of interesting topics. 

Neither have the healthy country sports of old 
England been overlooked : the " Bathurst Hunt " 
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havipg been: upwards of two years ia existence,' 
for coursing the natire dog ; — the uniform of the 
sportsmen, a green jacket, turned up with vel- 
vet, (ornamented with a native dog embroider- 
ed in gold upon the collar,) bearing gilt buttons 
with " Bathurst Hunt," in legible characters upon 
them. Each member is bound to keep a certain 
number of dogs, and days are fixed for a general 
turn-out, when farming operations are not over 
pressing ; and some good sport has already been 
furnished during these meetings, which promise 
to afibrd not only a pleasant healthful recrea- 
tion to the settlers at large, but to keep under that 
undisguised and open enemy to their flocks, the 
native dog. 

Such already is Bathurst, which only six short 
years ago did not possess a single respectable re- 
sident settler ! whereas now we see it abounding 
in such : abounding likewise in every requisite to 
constitute happiness — wealth sufficient to furnish 
all the comforts of life ; a healthy climate, to en- 
able them to be enjoyed ; and an intelligent and 
harmonious society. No better proof can indeed 
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be given of the health/Mness of Bathurst, than 
that the only death owing to natural causes from 
the period of its first settlement took place in 1836^ 
after a space of twelve years. 
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LETTER X. 



Th b country to the northward of Hunter's Biver, 
which will hereafter be more immediately available 
for settlers, may be comprehended in a line drawn 
from Camden Haven, south of Port Macquarie, to 
beyond Moreton Bay — a distance of more than 
three hundred miles in a north-easterly direction,and 
lying between the latitudes of 31}^ and27i^ south. 
Its temperature will therefore be about the same as 
the southern provinces of the Brazils and Paraguay, 
and the central portions of Chile, which are included 
in the same latitudes ; and as southern latitudes are 
known to be colder than the corresponding north* 
em ones, it is to be presumed that the whole of 
this extensive portion of the Australian territory 
will be found advantageous for sheep-husbandry, 
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since its climate will certainly not be hotter than 
that of the Barbary states, from whence the Me- 
rinos originally come, which states embrace nearly 
the same corresponding latitudes to the north of 
the line as the portion of Australian territory now 
under consideration does to the south. 

Port Macquarie and Moreton Bay are both occu- 
pied at present as penal stations, but this will at 
all events be no longer the case when such stations 
are in requisition for colonization^ as the govern- 
ment will then no doubt dispose in some other 
way of the inoorrigibles sentenced there: indeed an 
experiment is at this instant about to be tried, of 
employing them throughput the colony in the for- 
mationand repairing of roads, bridges, and streets ; 
and there can be no question that the measure will 
prove as safe and successful in its application for 
penal purposes, as it will be found productive of 
benefit to the colony. 

Port Macquarie is a bar-harbour of ten feet 
water, but dangerous to enter except at full tide, 
on account of the rapid current setting the vessels 
ashore upon the sand-rollers on the north side of 
its entrance. There is secure anchorage within 
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for a great number of vessels^ and the river Hast* 
iogs, falling into it, is navigable some distance up. 
This river possesses two branches, — one flowing 
from the north-west, and the other from the west^^ 
ward, on both of which penal farming establish- 
ments have been formed. Numbers of small woody 
islands are found in the western branch, besides a 
large one named Bawdon's Island. The banks of 
the river are high ; and having its origin in the 
mountains, it is subject to sudden inundation. The 
seal on the margin is, generally, rich alluvial, 
thickly timbered with cedar-trees, and matted with 
vine brushes, while the hills behind partake of the 
open forest description of country in other parts of 
New South Wales. — Various clear plains have 
been at different periods discovered, affording good 
crops of productions suitable to the climate, which 
certainly has as yet not appeared very propitious 
for wheat, that kind of grain being generally either 
burnt up or running into straw : experience, how- 
ever, may remedy this defect. The sugar-cane 
thrives well, and a good quantity of fine sugar, and 
fair samples of rum, have been produced here of 
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late; — ninety acres of cane being this year (1826) 
in cultivation. Both soil and climate seem admi- 
rably adapted for tobacco, numbers of the leaves 
of that plant averaging three and a half feet in 
length and two and a half feet in breadth. 

The scenery of the river is most beautifn}, 
while the wide range of pastoral hills and agri- 
cultural valleys along its banks, points it out as 
likely to become at some future period a most de- 
sirable situation. The dividing range is here one 
hundred miles distant, the summit being 6500 
feet high, beyond which Cockbum's River, runnings 
westerly, takes its origin, and passes through a fine 
forest country bordering on Liverpool Plains, from 
the northern extremity whereof Port Macquarie 
is distant one hundred and twenty miles in a direct 
compass line. This settlement thus possesses also 
a westerly outlet for' the spreading of flocks and 
herds when increased beyond the means of sul>- 
sistence in the country on this side the moun- 
tain range. There is good anchorage outside of 
the bar of Port Macquarie for ships of the largest 
class, when not blowing too strong upon the shore. 
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md here the large vessels lading with cedar lie at 
anchor, until their cargoes are comjJeted by the 
rafts floated out to them. 

This spring a black native named Mooney g^ye 
information of a river being situated a Tery diort 
way from one of the upper bends in the north-west 
arm of the Hastings, and a boat was accordingly 
despatched in that direction and dragged across an 
isthmus of about six miles to the new stream, which 
was at this point three hundred and sey^ity yards 
broad and three, fathoms deep. At a distance of 
.twelve miles from the coast, this newly-discovered 
river branched off in two directions toward .the sea ; 
,themain branch, down which, the boat proceeded, 
.being only forty yards broad at the embouchure, 
with a bar across, having from twelve to seventeen 
feet water upon it. . . • 

- This river was subsequently found to be navigable 
for vessels of three hundred tons to the distance of 
fifty-seven miles, where a fall impeded farther pro- 
gress. A great extent of open pastoral forest hills, 
with alluvial untimbered plains, were found to Ue 
along its banks, holding out the most flattering pros- 
pects to the ag^cultural settler, while the navigable 
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extent of this stream, which falls into Trial Bay 
thirty*five miles to the north of Port Macquarie, will 
afford a commodious and secure harbour for the 
shipping which have to carry the produce off. — 
Between Trial and Moreton Bays, there is only 
one small shoal haven laid down in the chart ; but 
from a high- hill upon Trial River, another lar^ 
river was seen forty miles to the northward, dis- 
emboguing into the sea from the north*east, thus 
still farther increasing our knowledge of the great 
natural capabilities of our fine colony, which eveiry 
succeeding month is developing still farther and 
farther. 

Moreton Bay, our farthest northern settlement, 
is four hundred and eighty miles from Port 
Jackson, it being formed upon the Brisbane river 
discovered by Mr. Oxley a few years since. More- 
ton Bay has two entrances, and is full of mud- 
banks with safe channels between. The river 
Brisbane is navigable twenty miles up by ships 
drawing sixteen feet water, at which point a ridge 
of rocks crosses its bed. It has been examined 
above one hundred miles interiorly by Major 
Lockyer and Mr. Gray, and the channel found tp 
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it of boats proceeding a great distance. The 
comitry on each side consists of rich brushy thieUy*- 
wooded flat, toward the river, with open hilly 
foMrt land extending backwards, rather stony but 
well coated with grass.^-One nniform nndulating 
level is presented toward the right, of the same 
description of forest land, while 'toward the -left 
the high hills, composing the Mount- Warning 
range, are seen in the horizon. Trees of the ttost 
luxuriant growth, — particularly a species of cypress 
resembling the Norfolk Island pine, with a kiam of 
from fifty to eighty feet, without a bran€h,-^here 
abound, and will no doubt form a valuable addition 
to the ftitare tesourcesof the colony. Eighty-five 
acres of land were during the present year in 
cultivation at Moreton Bay ; and whenever the 
time arrives for the settling of this portion of our 
tenritory, a tract of country will be laid open on* 
equalled for soil, climate, and all other natural car 
pabilities, hj any other in the same latitude on the 
face of the globe. 

It appears to be only within these few years that 
we have begun to know any thing of the extensive 
range of fine country around us. When Me^oM. 
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Hoyell and Hume arriTed with their announced 
discoveries of the beautiful arable and. pastoral 
districts toward Western Port» and the e^tensiiw 
navigable river running into it, they were laugln^ 
at by many here, and their accounts ridicule^ as 
downright romances ; but now, we find every iotn 
of their statements most fully verified. The land 
around Port Stephens, too, had been considered 
quite of a wretched, description until Mr. Dawson^ 
agent to the Australian Company, went down ai^d 
inspected it, and now one million acres of good agri- 
cultural and pastoral land, thinly wooded and well 
watered, have been with great facility piqked out 
of this said wretched place. It is but a few years 
back, likewise, when Mr. H. Dangar, our assistant 
surveyor, was sent down to Hunter's River to. com? 
piete the survey of the land in that settlement^ 
none worthy of measurement being supposed to ex- 
tend above twenty-five miles up the stream, which 
he was assured by the commandant had its origia 
in some barren mountains thereabouts, he having 
traced it (as he declared) in a boat to near its source, 
Mr. Dangar went on exploring however; measuring 
and opening out every week some new tract of good 
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land, untilhe worked his way in abolit'to the district 
of Patrick's Plains, forty-fivemiles aiwve Newcastle. 
Here, iJo his great sorprise, he perceived several 
iCockmen at work, who, on se^ii^ the boat advance 
toward them, instantly threw down their tools and 
dived into the bush, alarmed at this sudden and 
unlooked-for invasion. They turned out to be the 
servants of some Hawkesbury settlers, who had 
explored the present route over the Bulgar, and 
had brought their cattle to graze upon the r^ 
plains they here discovered. From the distant and 
circuitous route traversed, they did not positively 
know what river they had built their huts upon ; 
but at all events, never dreamt of being so near 
Newcastle. From the pretty general belief, too, 
among the convicts, that China and Timor border 
somewhere close upon the colony, no wonder this 
unexpected inroad should alarm them, as, whether 
it turned out to be the *' Governor of China's" 
barge or the '* King of Timor's," they knew they 
had taken possession of a questionable territory^ 
and the visit therefore now made must be any 
thing but a friendly one. The English dress, 
English looks, and English language, soon, how- 
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ever, quieted their apprehensioD, and a mutiuil 
understanding was forthwith brought about with- 
out either a Chinese or a High Dutch interpreter 
being required to translate a word of the con- 
ference. 
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LETTER XI. 



The extraordinary healthiness of the climate 
of New South Wales must be of no trifling im- 
portance in the eyes of a European, considering 
how unhealthy most other new countries are. In^ 
termittents, remittents, typhus, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, measles, hooping-cough, and croup^ are here 
unknown. Some few cases allied to remittent and 
continued fever have certainly been observed, but 
nothing decidedly of that nature. Dysentery 
is the most prevalent and fatal disease we have ; 
yet deaths even from this cause are exceeding 
rare among the sober-living portion of the com- 
munity, and far from common even among the 
debauched, with whom dropsical afiections are 
somewhat frequent, as may be expected. Dys- 
peptic complaints are generally aggravated in the 
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low, warm, portions of our country ; but relieved 
by the free dry air of the uplands. Childr^i are 
very subject to the teres, or round-worm, so coin* 
mon in warm climates; and on reaching the age 
of puberty, phthisis is liable to supervene from the 
rapid sprouting out in stature df our youths at this 
period; but the European phthisis is uniformly 
cured or at least relieved by a removal hither, if 
early resorted to. An epidemic influenza carried 
off a number of the old Europeans some years 
ago, and also not a few of the aborigines, while 
many, of our younger individuals occasionally feel 
the effects of it to this day. It appeared at. the 
time, or immediately in the rear, of a hot northern 
wind, the symptoms being violent headaches, 
cough, sneezing, and inflamed eyes ; with a quick 
pulse, and other general febrile concomitants. 
This year (1826) it has again fatally visited the 
colony. — An inflammation of the eyes, called *' the 
blight," often follows, too, the same wind. The 
lower palpebree are the chief seat of the .disease^ 
becoming red and swollen, and discharging a glu- 
tinous sort of matter, which seals the^ eyelids toge- 
ther. This disease is attended aWwith a painful 
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itching sensation, which induces the patient to be 
constantly rubbing the eyes, and thus increasing 
the symptoms. The winds that cause this oph- 
tiMibny occur about October and November — your 
April and May. They are often not unpleasantly 
warm at this time^ but, from their keen, dry, dis^ 
i^eeable feel, somewhat resemble English easterly 
winds in the above spring months, and, like them 
too, are the winds that occasion our vegetable 
blights. This common disease is more troublesome 
than severe, being mild in the symptoms and ge^ 
nerally very easily remediable by shading from the 
sun and washing the eyes with a little weak gou- 
lard water. — ^True syphilis among the whites^ as 
far as I have heard, appears to be unknown; but 
gonorrhoea is exceedingly common, and very viru- 
lent while it lasts, though always yielding readily 
to low diet, rest, and frequent ablutions. 

As we inhabit the opposite pole to you, south 
winds are consequently our cold winds, and north 
winds our hot. Our south-easters are at times parti- 
cularly piercing, and when there is a sudden shift 
' from a roasting north-wester to one of these chilling 
winds, you will find a close-buttoned surtout over 
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your every-day garb, a very oomfortable sort rf 
commodity. These hot north- westers, as I men** 
tioQed before, are*iN!odiiced by a long range of bore 
sandstone hills in thai direction, which are hcMi^ 
ed,- by the* strong p^icpendicular summer rays, to 
a pitch rivalling the sands of the African de- 
serts ; while the wind, in blowing over them, beiflg 
freed of its moisture, arrives among us with a 
breath too scorching to be pleasant to either animal 
or vegetable temperaments. I have seen the ther- 
mometer in the shade rise instantly through the 
effects of this wind from eighty to a hundred and 
ten. The best way of combating it is to shut close 
all the doors and windows, by which means you 
will cause a difference of from ten to fifteen de- 
grees to take place in your favour. We onee indeed 
had a hot south-wester, but po8sU>ly it might have 
arisen from an extensive conflagration in that di^ 
Teetion, to which cause alone we owe some of our 
•partial hot summer winds. 

The following table, abridged from a diary kept 
at Sydney by Major Goulboum, our late able co- 
lonial secretary, shows the average height of the 
thermometer in the shade at noon during the entire 
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of each month, and the niunber of days in each 
month in which rain fell. It is from May, 1821, to 
Apri>, 1822; bat you will hear in mind, that I do 
DOft give this as an arerage of Ae rain, as we have 
sometimes had five months without rain,* as in 1826. 



Date. 

* 


Tber. 


Oaja' 
Rain. 


Date. 


Then 


D«js* 
Rain, 


Mny .... 
Jiwe • • • 
JcJj • . . 
August • . 
September 
OctotMT • . 


61 

64 
56 
63 
64i 


M 


8 
16 
9 
6 


Norember • • 

Janaoy . . « • 

Febfusy • • 
Biioch • 4 • 
April • • •■ 


67 

74 

72 

7H 

Tl* 


8 
^ 7 

7 
14 

9 
12 



The nimiber of days on which rain fell, as m>ted 
here, are ninety<^ttine ; — but May having been omit* 
ted, by adding eight more for it, a total will result of 
a hundred and seven dajs for the whole yotfjl^^lt 
appears by a meteorological table kept by &t 
Thomas Brisbane, at Paramatta, from May, 1822, 
to April, 1823, that nearly thirty inches of rain fell 
during that time ; but as no rain is there noted to 
have fallen during the months of May, June, July, 



>•< 
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and August — ^nor is the hygrometer in these montlur 
marked, — the above thirty inches relate doubtleM 
therefore to only eight months in the year, and 
these eight months loo the spring, summer, hbA 
autumn months, — ^rain falling generally heaviest 
during winter. 

The heat in this country, through the geoent 
dryness of the air, is much less oppressive at equal 
degrees of temperature than in England. Eveii 
in our hot drywindB, with the thermometer at 
a hundred, the temperature has not been to me so 
intolerable as that of many summer days I have 
experienced in England, with the thermometer 
from twenty to thirty degrees lower. A certain 
portion of vapour is necessary in atmosphere to 
render it agreeable to animal respiration, but we 
can bear this amount of vapour to be diminished 
with less unpleasantness to our feelings than we 
can to have it increased. It matters not whether 
the temperature be high or low, if the vapour ex- 
ceeds a certain ratio ; — the respiration is still op- 
pressed by it ; though the evil is greater, as a 
matter of course, in high than low temperatures. 
In the cold thick November fogs, our respiration 
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fada certainly clogged and oppressed, but much 
more so in the hot days in summer, when the air 
is OToroharged with moistmne* .. People haye been 
l|BOwn to seat th^nselyes itt^an oven with* a leg of 
mnttoB roasting alongside ot them ; but had a tea* 
cup of water been thrown into the oven, they would 
soon have made a speedy retreat. The Americans 
are in the habit of placing a tin of water upon the 
top of their stoves, to counteract the arid feel of 
the air from the drying effects of the stove ; but 
were this vapour increased beyond a proper ratio, 
the cure would be more insufferable than the dis* 
ease. The thermometer, therefore, is no just cri- 
terion in itself of the relative disagreeableness of 
climates with respect to temperature, — we must 
take the rate of the hygrometer, along with it. 

The thirty inches of rain stated to have fallen at 
Paramatta in eight months may lead some to say 
that New South. Wales cannot be a very dry clir 
mate, as, in. the moist western counties of England 
the rain varies only from forty to sixty inches in 
twelve months. But then the rain in New South 
Wales is by.no means so. regular in its falling as in 
England, the country being too commonly either 
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bamt up by moeths of drought or deluged with p€»io« 
dical rains, while the higher temperature of the cli-^ 
mate causes a greater evaporation, and coosequenlljr 
a greater demand fer 'mcMsture. — The barometer, 
though indicating the ^eM weight of the geiieral 
atmospheric column, gives us no imlication as to- its 
density ; and in fact it will mostly be found, that 
the lighter the atmospheric column is, tha denser 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere is abo. — ^Tfae 
atmospheric air can only retain a certain portion' of 
vapour in solution, as water can only retain a cer- 
tain portion of salt in solution, heat increasing the 
solvent properties of both air and water, and eo\d 
of course diminishing them; therefore when the 
temperature of the atmospheric column is dimi- 
nished, or a part of its pure air is subtracted from it, 
a portion of the vapours held in solution will na- 
turally descend, and either increase the density of 
the lower atmospheric strata, or fall to the ground 
in shape of dew or rain. — ^The rising of the baro- 
meter we see succeeded by fair weather, from 
the increased amount of pure air in the atmosphe- 
ric column pressing the mercury up in the baro- 
meter, and dissolving such vapours floating about 
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as were disposed to descend in rain. The fall of 
the barometer, a^in, we ^ee succeeded by wind or 
rainy because then a part of the pure air in the 
atmoqiheric column is sublracted^ Mid either a 
portion of contiguous air must rush in to fill up the 
vacuum, and dissolve the vapours, or rain will ine- 
vitably result. Nothing can be a better proof of 
the increased density of the lower atmospheric 
stratum previous to rain, by reason of the vapours 
then condensed therein, than the more intense con* 
veyance of sound at such periods. — It is a com- 
mon r^naric with individuals living near running 
streams, — " There is the river roaring again ! we 
shall have rain before morning;" and again, ** How 
close and oppressive this weather is ! we are going 
to have rain." 

It is owing to the efiects of heat upon this atmo- 
spheric air and vapour, that we find our valleys 
bolder in winter and warmer in summer than our 
moderately elevated hills, even although the ther- 
mometer may indicate but a few degrees of differ- 
ence .in their relative temperature ; and hence arise! 
the circumstance^ that the grass^in our Valleys is 
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bamt up by moHths of drought ordeluged with perio* 
dical rains, while the higher temperature of the di-< 
mate caieuies a greater evaporation^ and consequent! j". 
a greater demand for >moisture. — The barometar^. 
though indicating thb trod weight of the genieral: 
atmofspheric colnrnn, gives us no indication as taits 
density ; and in fact it will mostly be found, that 
the lighter the atmospheric column is, the^ denser 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere is ako. — The 
atmospheric air can only retain a certain portion' of 
vapour in solution, as water can only retain a cer* 
tain portion of salt in solution, heet increasing the 
solvent properties of both air and water, and ^old 
of course diminishing them; therefore when ihe 
temperature of the atmospheric column is dimi- 
nished, or a part of its pure air is subtracted fr6m it, 
a portion of the vapours held in solution will na- 
turally descend, and either increase the density of 
the lower atmospheric strata, or fall to the ground 
in shape of dew or rain. — ^The rising of the baro- 
meter we see succeeded by faur weather, from 
the increased amount of pure air in the atmosphe- 
ric column pressing the mercury up in the baro- 
meter, and dissolving such vapours floating about 
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as ware disposed to descend in rain. The fall of 
the barometer, a^in, we ^ee succeeded by wind or 
rainy because then a part of the pure air in the 
atmo^heric column is subtracted^ Mid either a 
portion of contiguous air must rush in to fill up the 
vacuum, and dissolve the vapours, or rain will ine- 
vitably result. Nothing can be a better proof of 
the increased density of the lower atmospheric 
stratum previous to rain, by reason of the vapours 
then condensed therein, than the more intense con* 
veyance of sound at such periods. — It is a com- 
mon r^naric with individuals Uving near running 
streams,— <' There is the river roaring again ! we 
shall have rain before morning;" and again, ** How 
close and oppressive this weather is ! we are going 
to have rain." 

It is- owing to the efiects of heat upon this atmo- 
spheric air and vapour, that we find our valleys 
bolder in winter and warmer in summer than our 
moderately elevated hills, even although the ther- 
mometer may indicate but a few degrees of differ- 
ence.in their relative temperature ; and hence arisei- 
the circumstance! that the grass^ in our Valleys is 
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burnt up by the. heats in summer, and nipped by 
the winter frosts, when that on the hills almost 
totally escapes, on account of which, the hills ar^ 
the constant resort of the cattle and kangaroos 
during winter. 

As air and vapour become denser by cold, there- 
fore the coldest vapours naturally descend into the 
valleys during night, urged also by the light breezes 
skimming over the summits of the hills, — so that the 
air and vapour which fall into the valleys are not 
only several degrees colder than those on the hills, 
but, being denser, carry the heat off faster from 
whatever substances come in contact therewith, as 
all bodies conduct heat quickly in proportion to 
their density. We see here, in calm evenings, the 
vapours descend in fleecy bundles into the valleys, 
which they fill to some considerable depth* In 
summer these vapours fall upon the grass in 
shape of dew, but in winter are converted iuta 
a hoar frost, nipping up the vitality of the g^rass, 
which receives a farther blow from being so quickly 
thawed by the rays of the sun acting more pow- 
erfully on them, in consequence of the greater 
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Stillness of the air; for to secure the vitiBdity of a 
body in a frozen state, the thawing process must be 
slowly condncted. Cold moist air chills oar bodies 
more than dry air at the same temperature, because 
the former carries off the heat generated by out 
bodies quicker, it being a more powerful con- 
ductor ; and hence, in passing out of the dry air of 
the hills down among the vapours in the valleys, in 
a winter^s morning, we experience a sensation as if 
stepping out of the temperate into the frozen re- 
gions --although the thermometer indicates but a 
few degrees difference. In building a dwelling, 
therefore, it is a good rule to choose a moderaitely 
elevated hill for its site, where you will not only 
experience less of the winter's cold, but be less 
annoyed by the summer's heat. 

We find here, -also, the grass on the western 
side of hills much more burnt up than that on 
the eastern side; and, in fact, experience tells 
us, .that the western rays of the sun possess the 
greatest power. This arises from the eastern rajs 
being, for some hours in the morning, consumed in 
heating, .and raising up from the earth, the cold 
vapours which had settled on it during the night. 

VOL. I. I 
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By tb^ time the sun rei^)^ the meridiaD, these 
yapours are all dispelled^ leaying to the western 
ray« the^ diity of heating the earth itself. It will 
consequently be found advisaUe, in a warm, coun- 
ty, to build a dwelling-house facing the east> be- 
4}ause while experiencing more fully the agreeable 
warmth of the sun in the chill mornings, w^. shall 
haye less of the oyerpowering feryour dispensed 
by it when declining in the west. It is a good 
rule, too> to build a dairy> or any hpuse wherein 
to keep things ^cool, on the eastern side of a hill, 
and to shade it from the western rays by a sere^i 
of trees in that direction. 

We have often heavy falls of rain upon our 
interior mountaios, while on the low coast-land not 
a drop descends; and sometimes, though more 
rarely, the reverse is the case. We can easily 
suppose the first circumstance to arise from the 
vapours collected from the sea being carried over 
the low coast and drawn by the summits of the 
hills, as is observed in Galloway,, where the sea- 
vapours that pass over the low county of Wigton 
are thus attracted and descend in rain. Some 
of the heaviest Hawkesbury floods have taken 
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plice when not a drop of rain had fallen on 
Hm eoast; while, on the contrary, during some 
of the heariest of our rains this snnmier*-— {lar- 
tkndarly tiiose which caused the flood at the 
South Creek and Paramatta — the upper hilly 
oo nn try was entirely unvisited. Our wet season, 
to the east of the Blue mountains, usually takes 
{dace diuring the winter months ; while to the west* 
ward of these mountains, it occurs in sununer. 
Tias is ingeniously and satisfactorily accounted for, 
by Mr. Oxley, by the westerly winds which prevail 
during the winter driving back the vapours col- 
lected from the sea, which, attracted by the eastern 
bases of the Blue mountains descend in rain 
on the eastern coast; while, again, the easterly 
winds which prevail during the summer carry 
these vapours over the Blue mountains, where, 
attracted by their western bases, they descend in 
rain there. 

Dews fall very heavily in the colony, when the 
evenings are clear and still ; and an old settler can 
always readily tell whether it is to be a dewy night 
or not, by the appearance of the sky and state of 
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ihe mountains there^ find eyen continiiing occa- 
sionally in the valleys till the snn is pretty hi§^, 
whilst ii^ Cumberland and Camden the phenome^ 
non of snow is absolutely unknown, though in the 
same latitude as Argyle and Bathurst 
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Iiowever, heavier tkan I have read of in Eng^ 
land ; but certainly they occur with us more fre- 
quently* 

December^Januaryy and February, are the months 
during which thunder and lightning more parti- 
cularly prevail ; but we have slight instances also 
in November and March. The lightning flashes 
particularly vivid from the west, and will continue 
sometimes uninterruptedly for a succession of days, 
without being accompanied by thunder, or a drop 
of rain falling. 

Frosts are but little felt in the lower parts of the 
colony, bordering on the sea ; but interiorly they 
are pretty keen during the night and morning- 
ice being oft^i found upon the shallow pooh, of 
the thickness of a shilling, before the sun has made 
much progress. In the table lands and valleys of 
Bathurst and Argyle, situated at an altitude of 
two thousand feet above the sea, the frosts are still 
severer, and the climate is altogether so different, 
as to make the seasons nearly a month later than 
in Cumberland and Camden, upon the coast; 
— the snow often lying for days on the tops of 
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thus still more excited, that trees without bark 
should yet continue vegetating ; and you are often 
not completely freed of your delusion, till you make 
an incision into the stem and unfold to view the 
green bark and sap within. 

The greater portion of our woods are hard, and 
the trees derive their colonial names from various 
circumstances relating to their appearance, pro- 
ductions, or growth. The gum trees are so desig- 
}iated as a body from producing a gummy resinous 
matter,^ while the peculiarities of the bark usuallj 
fix the particular names of the species — ^^thus the 
blue, spotted, black-butted, and woolly, gums are 
so nominated from the correspoqding appearance 
of their respective barks; — the red and white 
gums from their wood ; — rand the flooded gums 
from growing in flooded land. The iron and 
stringy bark trees denote at once why they are so 
named, — the apple trees resemble the English apple- 
tree only in leaf; while the leaves of the tea-tree 
furnished the colonists with a substitute for the 
genuine plant in the early period of the colony, and 
from their containing a saccharine matter required 
no sugar. In the forest and swamp oaks you wil\ 
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perceive little' affinity to the English oak, .but the 
nettle-tree will tell you at once by the touch whence 
monies its designation. The curryjong, kalang, 
or sassafras, and the boula, retain their native ap- 
pellations. ' The cedar resembles the Honduras 
niahogany, while the acacias are the common wat- 
tles of this colony, their bark affording excellent 
tan, as well as an extract to export to England; 
while from their trunks and branches, clear tran»- 
parent beads of the purest Arabian gum are seen 
suspended in the dry spring weather, which our 
young currency bantlings eagerly search after and 
regale themselves with. 

Many of our forest-trees become early rotten er 
hollow in the heart, while the cores of others are 
drilled out by the white ants, and the spacdi in 
them all so closely filled up too with earth, by the 
black ants (which follow in the train of the others), 
that scarcely a crevice is to be seen witl^put earth 
in it ; and to such a height is this carried, that in 
a branch just broken off full forty feet from the 
ground, I have observed mould filling all the pores 
in its heart, thickly peopled with old black ants, 
and crammed too with young. A considerable 
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nimlber of our woods possess in a high degree the 
n^pative quaUl^ of mcombustibility, cttiginatiwy, 
as has been supposed^ in the lai^e quantity of alu*- 
minous matter they contain, which renders them 
so desirable as house-timber, that fires are almost 
unknown amongst us^ though the dryness of the 
climate might well be ccmsidered so conducive 
thereunto* If a red cinder drops upon a stringy^ 
•bark-boarded floors;, it will. smoulder away without 
bursting into flame. The gum that exudes from 

* 

the gum trees (or eucalyptus species) exactly ra*- 
semUes, in taste and appearance, the gwai-kmo of 
the shops, and I have no doubt will be found to 
resemble it in medical qualities also. The bark 
of the wattles generally produces a reddish tan, 
which is noways ornamental to white stockings cm 
putting on a pair of our new shoes ; but other barks 
are made use of, whose tanning colour is unexcep- 
tionableH Large quantities o£ wattle-bark, and its 

ft 

extract, iiave been exported of late years to Eng- 
land, but the recent commercial distress has been 
sordly against all new speculations. 

We possess above a hundred and thirty species 
lof the acafHia, and from them exudes, as I 
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before said, the purest gam arabic. It it lo 
plentifiil, at paiiioolar periods, that I could have 
collected in some places sev^nl pounds in an hour 
or two. It possesses all the good properties- of the 
gum from Arabia, and is used suecessfuliy in this 
colony, m thin mucilage, as a drink in arfSKtioDS 
of the urinary organs, and dysentery. The wkole^ 
sale price by the hammer in England) of these t^ 
luable gums from Arabia and Africa, varies from 
21. to 10/. per cwt. according to quality, the chea|l 
being used by the manufacturers to stiifen ealicoesi 
8tc. and the fine for medical purposes and othet 
operations wherein the purest sorts are required* 
Something, no doubt, might be made by us of this 
branch of trade, by encouraging the natives to 
procure the colonial gumsr Even the very idle 
children, and the hordes of laKy fellows who hat0 
hard work, might for a while obtain here an era^ 
ployment and a livelihood, if any ^hrited person 
would pay them well. These gums are oily 
to be found at One particular period of the year^ 
and quickly melt away in wet weather. A species' 
of our eucaljrptus produces also the fine^ man- 
na, and that in very considerable abundance. It 
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is nam^d by Mr. Allan Cunningham, the aUe 
botsEnist from KeWy the eucalyptus mannifera, and 
is met' with in the cool regions of Argyle and Ba- 
tharst. The manna is found in flakes upon tbe 
grass, and also adhering to the branches and trunks, 
and several pounds may often be collected in a 
v6ry short space of time. It must be looked for in 
the morning, as, should the sun shine out strong, 
it gradually dissolves. Manna is one of the safest, 
and almost ^he only pleasant purgative we possess, 
and it is only its scarcity and high price that have 
prevented its coming into more general use. In- 
stead of surfeiting yourself with nauseous salts, 
jalap, and so forth, you have only to sweeten your 
tea in the morning with manna, or take a paper of it 
by way of barley-sugar in your pocket, and turn thus 
the doctor*s hitherto nauseous posset into an agree- 
able bonne-houche. The wholesale price of manna is 
at present about 3«. Qd. per pound ; it once was as 
low as 2s. 6d. and up anotheir; time at lO^^. 6d., 
but the average price is from »3s. to 4«* Here 
then is an excellent remunerating price for both 
the collector and shipper, calculated to call their 
attention to the procuring of, this valuable medi- 
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cine ; and if these trees are found to produce it in 
sufficient quantity, I see nothing likely to answer 
better than making plantations thereof at some fu- 
ture period; Supposing each tree to produce half 
a pound of manna worth 3s. per pound to the 
producer, there would be, with a hundred and 
sixty trees to the acre, a clear revenue of 12/. per 
acre at the expense of a few days' annual labour, 
besides having the benefit still of this acre through- 
out the year for grazing. It is by endeavouiing 
to produce articles whereto other countries have 
not paaticularly turned their attention, that we 
must expect to prosper. Various trees in Europe 
furnish manna, but it is chiefly obtained from 
a species of die fraxinus in Calabria and Sicily, 
by tying girdles of straw round the tree for it to 
exude upon. 

The contractility of a great number of the woods 
of Australia has been often remarked on, but I 
think this quality has been greatly exaggerated. 
I believe much of it is owing to the dryness of our 
climate, and the little care that is taken in ike 
seasoning of these timbers. I have seen the 
American pine, with which convict-ships are fitted 
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up^ contraet quite as maeh in wann weaUier im 
the voyage out as any. of the . Australiati woods. 
The contractility may arise in a great measaf^ 
from the timbw dontaining a greater portion of 
sap throughout the year than deeiduous trees, and 
it hto been attributed also to the alumina in 
the isomposition. Certainly some of the young 
Mpliogs do oontracf moit amazingly. «iid most 
quickly. Twice were the slip-rails of a gate re^ 
ported to me as too short, and tumbling out, 
though I had given strict injunctions to the work*- 
man, each time, to fit them in long eijikgh ;^-^ 
so I resolved to superintend the operation in 
person, and saw them put in of ample length ; 
but in less than a week they tumbled out i^^ain, 
having shrunk upwards of two inches in that 
short period. The bark of the curryjong and 
stringy-baik trees, by a Uttle beating and soak- 
ing in water, is manufactured into strong and 
durable rppes by the settlers; while that of the 
box and the stringy-bark makes good roofs for 
cattle, as also cart-sheds, and workmen's huts, the 
box-bark possessing considerable incombustible 
properties, and the others being rather of a tindery 
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descrqpticm. Trees Jiece appear to follow the saiae 
laws as o(ther vegetable substances, regarding tbe 
effoota thej produce upon the soil wherein they 
grow. It has long been remarked in America, 
that on the forests being cut down, young trees 
of a different species sprout up in place of the old 
cMPies ; and here the same remark, in a great mea- 
sure, holds good,— acacias very commonly making 
th^ appearance on land that has been once xaor 
der cultivation, and afterwards permitted to re^ 
lapse into a state of nature* From this circuni^ 
stance Sshould seem, that trees, like other ve»* 
getablei, extract a particular substance from the 
ground, which substance it is necessary, should be 
restored before the same species of tree can be 
readily ^grown a second time, — a restoration to be 
effected^ perhaps, by such chemical changes in the 
constituent particles of the soil as may arise from 
the cultivation of other species. Mr. Sinclair, ia 
his excellent treatise on British grasses, , seems H 
imply strongly his belief in principles simUar to 
these, by pressii^upon the attention of the agriculi> 
tural public the number of apecies of grasses eom^^ 
posing our English pastures, and the necessity of 
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sowing a great variety in order to insure a closer 
sward than you could otherwise possibly have. 
Agreeably to this principle, upon a spot of land 
where you cannot have a renewal of grass of one par^ 
ticular species, you may nevertheless raise various 
others, — in consequence of the chemical changes 
wrought by them respectively : — ^in confirmation 
of the soundness of which opinion, Mr. Sinclair 
states, that in a square foot of old English pas- 
ture, • he detected twenty- two different varie- 
ties' of grasses. Hence we see the utility of 
planting various species of timber upon ttie same 
land, because, each exciting its own peculiar 
chemical action, and drawing generaHy a particu- 
lar species of nourishment not coveted by the 
others, not only may a greater number of trees 
be reared from the same piece of ground, but 
the whole will be pushed forth in greater luxuri- 
ance by each species aiding the growth of the 
others. 

We have nettles here, differing in no respect from 
those of England ; — also wild flax, wild tares, wild 
indigo, rib- grass of two varieties, chichory, trefoil, 
and burnet, — ^all natives of the country. Of na- 
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tive grasses, we p9ssess the oat-grass, rye-grass, 
fiorin, kangaroo-grass, and timothy, — ^blady grass 
growmg in wet flooded alluTial spots, and wire- 
grass upon cold wet washed clays. We ha?e 
the Indian doob-grass too, (English creeping dog-- 
tooth grass,) introduced into the colony from India 
many years ago, and now become .very general 
in the old settled parts, from its rapid spreading- 
Its. roots, sinking deep in the earth, preserve it 
green in the. summer, when almost all other grasses 
fail; but the frosts quickly destroy its Terdure., 
The blady grass grows often to the height of twp 
or three feet, and from its broad strong leaf makes 
excellent thatch. A wild cotton plant, introduced 
from Barbary, is become now a great pest, as, 
haying a flying seed like the thistle, it spreads 
every where. It has filaments upon the stalk re-: 
sembling flax, and has been exported to England 
and manufacture.d into various useful articles. 
Though our native grasses are now proved to be 
very nutritious, yet, from their general thinness 
over the ground, I may safely assert, that our richest 
native swards are full two-thirds inferior in pcHOt 
of closeness to the old pastures in England* Th% 
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grass here seems ail to grow in detached ttrftSy 
without any of that continuity we obierve in tiM 
{MMtores at home* To know that this is a dxj 
eHmate, is in fact enough to assure na uiaoi 
that it cannot be soted for close and heavy pm^ 
tores, because all heayy pasture countvies hw9^ 
wet climates. But this cannot be the aole cau8#: 
-•-part of this ^inness is doubtless owing to the 
few varieties we possess of natural grasses, no tkmt 
the/no just require as much space to live in aa tiho 
iBany, according to Mr* Sinclair's data witeanif 
alluded to. This seems to gain additicmal ooiifiiw 
mation, from there being no deficiency in the 
growth of our grasses, all of them pushing foitk 
their stems as luxuriantly as the best English kinds; 
but then we see as much waste space between tilMi 
tufts, even in our richest pastures, after burnings 
off, as we might walk along upon on tiptoe widioiit 
touching the grass^tufts around. The caking o§ 
the ground from the long summer droughts pn^ 
venting the grass tillering out> and'tha wmgeB of 
the caterpillar, must tend, too, greatly to keep tii» 
sward thin. The caterpillars eatitbe grass qlosely 
down to the ground ; so that, partly from this sand 
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partly fin»Q the pouoooos nature of their dung^ 
together with the suooeediog droug^ts^ the whole 
pasture of a field will be completely annihilated 
for a year or two, until the aeeds sown previous to 
tba aiqiearanoe of this vegetable pestilence liave 
time to germinate and spring forth. The tares^ 
rib grasses, and other native herbs, escape the 
ravages of the caterpillar, owing, I presume^ to 
some aromatic property possessed by them.; and 
a^ these are much relished by the sheep, and spread 
nqfadly after such destructive visits, the caterpiL*> 
htl may finally bring about a revolutiim very agrees 
db)e (o our flodur, by covering our fiields with their 
favourite herbs. . The oU withered grasses are 
usually burnt off in the sfning, and often at other 
|)eriods of the, year if you- have an eoctennve run 
fw your stock; and it is astonishing to see how 
quickly and how luxuriantly tiie new grasses will 
push up after these burnings, if a shower of rain 
diMld happen to follow tbem^ When judioiousfy 
aocemplished, thej,c«taiidy produce most bencA^ 
cial effects^' by destroying all the old. grass which 
the4»ttleand dieep refuse to eat, and which: is 
therefore only a bar to their feeding ; while they 
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destroy, too, the various broods of insects that 
nestle about the roots of the passes; and charring 
slightly the surface of the gfoundy favour the sub- 
sequent v^etation. You must be cautious, hdw^ 
ever, not to put cattle or horses upon the burnt 
ground too early, as they not only materiaUy in- 
jure the pasture, but are. liable to be scoured by 
thi£^ young grass, owing to its great juiciness from 
rapi^ty of growth. As it is calculated that a 
single sheep will require nearly three acres of our 
best native pastures to maintain it throughout the 
year, you may easily perceive how far they are be- 
iiind the rich old pastures in England in regard to 
productiveness. But, indeed, few places on the 
^lobe can equal the British isles in this particular ; 
an intelligent settler here, who farmed considerably 
in England, and had travelled much over France 
and Italy, declared to me, that he had seen no 
pastures out of England at all equal to some he 
had met with even here. Over-pasturing seems 
certainly to do considerable injury; and the old 
residents will still smile to hear new-comers extol 
the pastoral richness of the newly-discovered coun- 
tries: " Wait, wait," they will say, ** till they 
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liave been as long and as heavily pastured as the 
old country." Indeed, several competent and im-* 
partial judges have assured me, that they had seen 
no sward in any of these new^discovered regions 
superior to many portions of the olden-time pas^ 
tures of Cumberland, now so poor and despised* 
This deterioration of the natural pastures, from 
excessive stocking, has induced many to suppose 
that a considerable portion of our native grasses 
are annuals, dying off yearly and reproduced from 
the seed, and all our agriculturists coincide in 
ofmiion that these grasses generally seed badly* 
We want much to have a course of experimental 
trials made with our native grasses, in order to 
ascertain how far they are capable of improvement 
from cultivation, and of being associated with the 
most suitable of the English grasses in ameliorating 
our swards. It is in this point of view that go- 
vernment farms are calculated to be of use ; and 
certainly the government of a young countiy, like 
ours, could not devote a thousand or two yearly 
to a better purpose than experimentalizing upon 
systems and substances likely to be conducive to 
the awakening of its slumbering energies^ and the 
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progressive advancemeiit of its wealth; T%b |itr« 
tial experiments hitherto made with Hae 'EagliA 
grasses prove dearly how much is to be gained by 
their judicious introduction ; for, even defectiFre 
as the permanent laymg of them down has been, 
their superior productiveness (for a time at least) 
to the native swards, shows what might be done 
by a well-regulated system of artificial grass ma- 
nagement. The land has been generally- neithei* 
sufficiently pulverized nor in sufficient heart ; nor 
have a sufficiency, or a sufficient variety^ of grasil 
seeds been sown, to afford a fair comparative triail* 
The English grasses appear to be more cut up by 
the summer's heat them the native ones, but stand 
the winter's cold better. The meadow fescue, 
cocksfoot, and several others, appear to flourish 
extremely as seedlings, and I have little doubt 
would flourish equally well in a sward, if fair trial 
were given them. 

White clover grows here most luxuriantly, and 
when naturally sown, by means of the dung of 
animals spreads rapidly around, supplanting th^ 
native grasses. It falls an early victim to the 
parching droughts ; yet the sheep notwithstanding 
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eagerly lick up its withered particles from the 
ground, and keep m tolerable condition in a field 
abounding with it^ while famishing on the native 
pastures in the vicinity. 

The desideratum is, to find out which of these 
English grasses best suits our soil and dry cli- 
mate. The English down grasses particularly 
deserve a trial for our high lands, as being natives 
of higher and drier situations than the fescues and 
others we now possess, and being also so much re- 
lished by, and so congenial to, our favourite stock- 
sheep. 

The swarms of grasshoppers and various other 
insects with which our pastures abound, must cer- 
tainly injure them considerably, but in the red 
earth-worms (according to the experience of an ex- 
odlent practical friend of mine) we possess enrich- 
ers rather than impoverishers of the sward. From 
many years* attentive observation in both England 
and Scotland, this gentleman has been led to con- 
elude that they produce a good efiect, the excretions 
which they pile up upon the surface of the sward 
serving, after bush-harrowing and rolling, the 
purpose of a top-dressing equal to compost, and 
effectually preventmg the growth of fog. Fog, 
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however, is unknown in New South Wales, the 
mosses being the inhabitants^ of latitudes more 
cold and moist than ours. 

When we consider that it requires, on an ave- 
rage, three acres of our natural pastiure to keep a 
single sheep throughout the year, while on a 
single acre of English pasture, (in which Mr.' Sin* 
clair detected the twenty-two distinct species of 
grasses in a square foot,) one ox of nine hundred 
and sixty pounds was summer-fattened and two 
sheep winter-fed, we need no other proof to im- 
press upon us the great necessity there is to en- 
deavour to improve our pastures in the old settled 
parts of the colony, where grass is now such a de- 
sideratum. Although I have never seen a close 
natural pasture in New South Wales, yet I have 
seen several close pastures of small extent, after 
the field had been cultivated, the sward being com- 
posed here chiefly of the doob-grass and various 
species of our natives. The doob-grass, therefore, 
and a mixture of the best of the natives, is highly 
deserving the attention of the old settlers ; as, al- 
though a sort of prejudice exists in the colony 
at present against the former, the extraordinary 
fecundity of it in the driest seasons, and the 
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high character it bears in India, render it an object 
not .to. be lightly passed by without having good 
data whereon to form our judgments 
. Another important consideration dwelt upon by 
Mr* Sinclair, in enforcing the necessity of sowing a 
great variety of grasses, is, the different quantities 
of bitter extract contained in the various species^; 
which, although forming no portion of the nutri- 
-tious particles of the grasses, (as it is proved by Sir 
J9, Davy's experiments to be wholly or nearly 
wholly voided in the dung,) yet performs a most 
important function in the animal economy by 
promoting the digestion of the nutritious parti- 
cles. We all know, in the human frame, the uti- 
lity of bitters in strengthening weak stomachs, 
and promoting digestion, and may very readily 
therefore extend the action of the same principle 
to stock. Mr« Sinclair mentions an instance of 
sheep being fed on a field of white clover and 
cocksfoot, which contain little of this bitter ex- 
tract, which were all attacked by the red-wafer, 
and cured by removal ta a field abounding- with 
grasses containing a greater proportion of this 
useful ingredient. — It is to this he seems to 
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impute their presenration from the rot, as, the 
more juicy grasses are, the less they comparatively 
contain of the extract, and the more liable we cer- 
tainly find them to excite the rot, or scour, which 
is merely a relaxed state of the animaFs bowels. 

We observe in this colony .that sick sheep and 
cattle will, while refusing to feed on the grasses, 
eagerly devour the vines and herbage, — the aro^ 
matic and bitter principles in these vegetable sub- 
stances no doubt acting as a medicine upon them, 
and improving the tone of their digestive organs. 
It is from this that we may account for the great 
partiality sheep have to herbs, because a consti- 
pated state of the excretions being essential to their 
health, nature points out to them what will bring 
this about ; while on the other hand a loose state 
of the excretions being essential to the health of 
cattle, we see why the latter prefer wet and 
the former dry pasture. Whether the extract 
acts solely as a stimulant, or operates upon the 
food by some chemical process, is difficult to de- 
cide ; but probably it is to the former circum- 
stance its good qualities are to be referred. It 
}s BOW found that salt given to sheep in mode- 
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rate quantities prevents the rot, as well as many 
other diiseases ; and that farmers in the marshy 
countries bordering on the seas, by shifting their 
ffocks alternately between the fresh and salt marsh- 
es, now guard effectually against that disease 
which their depasturing solely upon the fresh 
marshes- never failed previously to bring on. — It in 
owing to its stimulating power that we believe salt 
chiefly to be beneficial ; and as salt acts here the 
part of the bitter extract, we may presume the ac- 
tion of both to' be similar. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Op native fruits we possess raspberries equal in 
flavour and not otherwise distinguishable from the 
English, They grow plentifully on the alluvial 
banks of Hunter's River, and supply a yearly 
Christmas feast to the birds. Our native currants 
are strongly acidulous, like the cranberry, and 
make an excellent preserve when mixed with the 
raspberry. They grow on low shrubs, not higher 
than the whortleberry bush. Our cherries are desti- 
tute both of pleasant taste and flavour, and have 
the stone adhering to their outside. Our native 
pears are tolerably tempting to the look, but defy 
both mastication and digestion, being the pendu- 
lous seed-pods of a tree here, and their outer husks 
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of such a hard woody consistence, as to put the 
edge of even a well-tempered knife to proof of ii^* 
qualities in slicing them down. 

The burwan is a nut much relished by our na^ 
tives, who prepare it by roasting and immersion 
in a running stream, to free it from its poisonous 
qualities. 

The jibbong is another tasteless fruit, as well as 
the five-corners, much relished by children. 

The wild potatoe strongly resembles the species 
now in use in Europe, but the stem and leaf are 
essentially different. It grows on the loose flood- 
ed alluvial margins of the rivers, and at one period 
of the year composes the chief sustenance of the 
natives, having the watery look and taste of the 
yam. 

Of foreign fruits now climatized, we possess a 
great variety. Here are oranges, lemons, citrons, 
nectarines, apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, figs, 
loquats, grenadillos, quinces, pears, apples, mul-< 
berries, pomegranates, grapes, olives, raspberries, 
strawberries, bananas, guavas, pine-apples^ and 
English and Cape gooseberries and currants. Of 
shell fruits, we have the almond, walnut, chesnut, 
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stud filbert; and of other garden fruits, strawber- 
ries, meloBs, peppers, &e. &c. 

Many of the small class of settlers derive a 
handsome > income 'f]N)m the proceeds of their 
gardens and eyebards, but still this point is too 
Httle attended to by our colonists generally, -and 
many of our fruits are consequently still both 
scarce and dear. I have neyer seen oranges sell- 
ing for less tfafan ashiUiBg a dozen, while a great 
part of the year they are double and treble this 
price, and not even to be had at all for somie por^ 
tion of the season. Peaches, nectarinei^, and a[Nri- 
eots, are moist abundant; and when pains are taken 
in their- cultivation, most delicious too ; but the 
greater portion of those offered for sale being the 
produce of seedlings, are generally hard, tasteless, 
and noways so tempting as to induce you to try 
their flavour a decond time. Of apples we have 
considerable variety, many of them most excellent, 
while the pears- you- s^ for sale are generally of a 
larg^esize, and siimUur in look and taste to those 
of Madeira, rich, niellow, and juicy. The bananas 
and guavas come only to perfection in low shel- 
tered places near the sea ; and in Captain Piper's 
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garden at £3iza Pointy I have tasted them quite 
equal to those of the tropics. Pine-apples require 
the aid of a frame for their filling out and ripen- 
ing. Gooseberries and currants are not produced 
in the low land, the bushes all running to wood, but 
in the cold mountainous districts of Bathurst and 
Argyle these fruits come to very considerable per* 
fection. The Cape gooseberry, however, forms a 
good substitute to the lowlanders for the others. 
Grapes flourish luxuriantly, but are very liable to 
the blight, particularly the white ones, if not sha*- 
ded from the sun and westerly winds. Sir John 
Jamison considers this blight to be occasioned by 
a concentration of the sun's rays by the dew-drop^ 
as by a lens, upon the grape, which is thus scorch- 
ed, and decays rapidly — a series of black specks 
spreading over it. I cannot myself see how these 
rays can produce this effect, because the dew is al- 
ways evaporated before they have much power ; while 
they could, only affect the eastern side of the grape- 
bunch or indeed of the vine, the western being se- 
cure therefrom tiU the dew converts into vapour. 
This blight is more likely attributable to the wind^ 
shifting suddenly from hot to cold, or to the sun heat- 
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iDg the grapes so mucli the more during the d&y if 
UDshaded; and thus froi^ their being too hot at nighty 
they admit the cold iir and dew to have 'a pro- 
portionally stronger effecj^ upon them. This sup^ 
position seems to derive ^pport from the white 
grape being more liable to blight than the black, inas- 
much as we know that dark bodies both receive heat 
And part with it readier than light-coloured ; therer 
fore» though the white grapes would be longer in 
imbibing the same portion of heat, they would 
retain it longer, and consequently feel the effects 
of the chill night air more. Possibly, however, 
this blight may be partly owing also to the heat 
penetrating the white grape with greater difficulty ; 
for while in the black grape it would pass readily 
on among the juices, and thus expand the whole of 
the fruit equally, in the white it would, from its 
difficulty of penetrating, accumulate to a greater 
degree on the outside, and thus destroy the tex* 
ture of the husk. Several spirited gentlemen here 
are endeavouring to supply us with a vinous be- 
verage from grapes of our own growth. Mr. 
Gregory Blaxland, who stands foremost on the 
list, has six and a half pipes of Australian wine 
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this year to fill his cellar with; while Mr* 
John Macarthar, and Dr. Townson^ the cele- 
brated author of Travels' in Hungary/ are both 
making zealous efibrta^ih the same way. The 
wine hitherto manufactured resembles Sautume 
in taste and appearance, and a very pleasant 
wine, generally speaking, it is for a warm cli- 
mate, from its agreeable and refreshing acidity. 
Fine preserves are made from our raspberries, 
quinces, and figs, while our bitter oranges' afford 
us mountains of marmalade, speaking in breakfast* 
table comparison. Almonds are now pretty abun- 
dant, and from these and rabins of your own 
growth, you may supply your dessert without ob- 
serving a single dump* in the grocer's bill on that 
account. In fact, I hope* that bothraiidns and 
wine will be, before other twenty years pass by, 
ranked among our exports instead of being, as 
now, among our imports. Olives are now much 
attended to, the most successful propagator being 
Mr. H. Macarthur, who has reared a great va* 
riety from slips and layers. 

* The genuine name of an Australian coin, in f alae 
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The Urds are certainly a terrible pest to otrt 
fruit-trees, thougli not worse either in numbers or 
rapacity than those .of England ; on the other 
hand, they are aetuaUyJess^tn number^ and as we 
cannot yet afford the expense 'of protecting nets 
and watchmen, the chattering broods riot in free 
quarters* The oldest, and only hitherto produC'* 
tive olive«tree in the colony, furnished a . most 
abundcmt crop to the proprietor, for the first and 
second • years, till the feathered epicurists took a 
fancy thereto, since which he has not been able to 
bottle off a single olive. In a new garden planted 
on the edge of a river beside a brush, I have seen, 
too, the whole of the peas^ as fast as podded, and 
also the beans, devoured by these gourmands^ 
When the peaches are ripe, then is the time to 
pass in muster all our varieties of parrots, which 
swarm in ilocks among the gardens and orchards 
at this tempting period^ hopping and chattering 
upon the trees by your very windows and doors as 
pert and impudent as sparrows. 

The great cause of the inferiority of the gene- 
rality of our fruits is, that the trees have been 
raised from the seed* It is well known, that if 
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you sow a hundred seeds of a single species of 
apple, not one of these will produce a tree bearing 
the same sort of fruit as the parent, and not five 
indeed of that number will be worth keeping. 
Therefore, we must be always creating new varie- 
ties, seeing we cannot retain the old ones, for no 
grafts can be propagated from trees after the pe- 
riod limited for the life of the parent sto6k. In 
rearing from the seed, we cultivate the bad va* 
rieties as well as the good, and hence the inferip* 
rity of the generality of our peaches. 

You may rsdse succulent vegetables of all kinds 
from seed during nine months of the year at least, 
so that if ever you lack kail to the pot, do not blame 
the climate. — Cabbages raised from colonial seed do 
not bell so well as when raised from Englishseed, and 
Cobbett remarks the same as occurring in America* 
This arises probably from the cabbages being in- 
capable of proper naturalization in a warmer cli-» 
mate, and thus always requiring the seed to be 
reared in a cold one to bring the plants to perfec- 
tion. Melons and pumpkins will absolutely over- 
run you, if you do not give them most bounteous 
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scape, and you need want neither water nor musk^- 
melons for six or eight months yearly on an ave- 
rage, if you duly time the sowings. Nothing can 
exceed their rich juiciness and flavour, and the ra- 
pidity of their growtii is almost miraculous, when 
a few showers of rain temper the hot days. The 
pumpkin makes an excellent substitute for the 
apple in a pie, when soured and sweetened to a' 
proper temper by lemons and sugar. The black 
children absolutely dance and scream when they 
see one, — pumpkin and sugar being their deUght, 
To the half of a shrivelled pumpkin hanging at 
the door of my tent on my first essay in settling, 
one of our sooty satyrs could do nothing for some 
minutes but fidget and skip; and with his eyes 
sparkling, and countenance beaming in ecstasy, ex- 
claim, *^ Dam my eye, pambucan, dam my eye, 
pambucan r such being the nearest point they 
can attain to the right pronunciation of their fa- 
vourite /rmV. 

• Being at the opposite pole to you, and the oppo- 
site side of that pole likewise, our seasons, our 
days and nights, are consequently the reveise of 
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yours. When it is. your winter, it is our summer ; 
and when it is noonday with you, it is ten at night 
with us, — the sun rising ten hours earlier here than 
in England. Again: — our. July corresponds to 
your January, and vice versa : our summer months 
being November, December, and January ; our 
autumn months, February, March, and April ; our 
winter months. May, June, July ; and our spring 
months, August, September, and October, while 
our cold winds come from the south and our hoi 
winds from the north. Many of the stars and 
constellations situated low toward the north are 
invisible here, but we can look upon the same 
milky way and the same Pleiades as you, though 
we can only simultaneously contemplate them, 
or the sun or moon either, a few hours after their 
rismg with you, and an hour or two previous to 
their setting. Our summer days are never ex- 
tended so long, nor are our winter days so greatly 
curtailed, as yours ; while that delightful period 
of England's cUmate, the twilight, is here bare- 
ly discernible, darkness tumbling in so quickly 
upon the heels of day, that night is fairly com* 
menced as soon as the sun has wheeled himself 
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out of sight behind the green woody hills in the 
west. 

*' The son's rim dips, — the stars shine ont, — 
At one stride comes the dark !'* 

being as applicable to our region in the present 
time as when the " auncient marinere" was tossed 
about the seas in our vicinity in his ill- fated bark. 
The lover cannot here compare his mistress to 
the polar star, to which the compass of his con- 
stancy points, for of that polar star he is never 
delighted with a peep ; — neither can the pensive 
poet, in his solitary musings, exclaim — 

*' The leafless trees my fancy please,' 
Their fate resembles mine !*' 

there being no meltings into the mellow tints of 
autumn ; no rustlings of the fast-falling leaves, nor 
burstings of the buds into life and loveliness in thei 
spring, to deck his rural verses with; one dull 
green uniformity of foliage existing from year's 
end to year's end ! 

We are not moved here with the deep mellow 
note of the blackbird poured out from beneath 
some low stunted bush; nor thrilled with the 
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wild warblings of the thrush, perched on the top 
of some tall sapling; nor charmed with the blithe 
carol of the lark as we proceed early afield; — none 
of our birds at all rivalling these divine songsters 
in realizing the poetical idea of the ** music of the 
grove ;" while " parrots' chattering'* must supply 
the place of '* nightingales' singing" in the future 
amorous lays of our sighing Celadons* We have 
our lark certainly, but both his appearance and 
note are a most wretched parody upon the bird 
our English poets have made so many fine similes 
about. He will mount from the ground and rise 
fluttering upwards in the same manner, and with 
a few of the starting notes of the English lark, but 
on reaching the height of thirty feet or so, down 
he drops suddenly and mutely, diving into con- 
cealment among the long grass, as if ashamed of his 
pitiful attempt. For the pert, frisky robin, pat- 
tering and pecking against the windows in the dull 
days of winter, we have the lively " superb war- 
bler," with his blue shining plumage and his long 
tapering tail, picking up the crumbs at our doors : 
while the pretty little redbills, of the size and form 
of the goldfinch, constitute the sparrow of our 
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climey flying in flocks about our houses/ and build* 
ing their" soft downy pigmy nests in the orange^ 
peachy and lemon trees surrounding them. 

Nor are we without our rural noters of the time 
to call us to our early task^ and warn us of evening's 
close. The loud and discordant noise of the laugh- 
ing jackass (or settler's clock, as he is called), as 
he takes up his roost 6n the withered bough of 
one of our tallest trees, acquaints us that the sun 
has just dipped behind the hills, and that it is time 
to trudge homewards ; while the plaintive notes of 
the curlew, and the wild and dismal screechings 
of the flying squirrel, skimming from branch to 
branch, whisper us to retire to our bed-chambers. 
In the morning, again, the dull monotonous double 
note of the whee-whee^ (so named from the sound 
of its calls,) chiming in at as regular intervals as the 
tick of a clock, warns us to rub our eyes and con 
over the tasks of the impending day, as it is but 
half an hour to dawn ; till again the loud laughter 
of Hke jackals summons us to turn out, and take a 
. peep at the appearance of the morning, which 
just begins to glimmer beyond the dusky outline 
of the eastern bills. 
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In reference to the English winter being the 
period of our Australian summer, it is singular 
that, as far as my limited observations extend, a 
cold winter in Europe should be attended with a 
corresponding hot summer in southerly latitudes, 
and. a hot summer, again, in Europe, with a cor^ 
responding cold winter therein.— The summers of 
1825 and 1826, which were both remarkable for 
the height and duration of their temperature in 
England, were attended by corresponding cold 
winters in Australia, — that of 1826 being in fact 
so cold that many of the cattle died in consequence* 
This looks as if the sun, when deprived of exerting 
his fair influence on one part of his dominions, 
always gives some other portion the full benefit of 
that degree of heat whereof the former had been de-? 
prived. Nature, indeed, seems to follow the same 
rules in the seasons as^ we see her follow in the 
animal machine in asta^e of febrile excitement;— 
the intensity and duration of the cold fit of fever 
being always followed by a corresponding intensity 
and duration in the hot fit ;— and do we not see 
that if we have a cold winter, we have always a 
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summer correspondingly hot succeeding it, if such 
a one should not have preceded 1 

The diversity of our seasons from those of Eng- 
land produces a corresponding diversity in the 
periods of our agricultural operations. Here we 
sow wheat in April and May, and reap it in No- 
vember ; plant maize in October and November, 
and gather it in March and April; plant potatoes 
in February and March, and dig them in July ; 
and again in August and September, and dig them 
in January : having thus, you see, two grain crops 
and two potatoe crops in the year. What advan^ 
tages, then, to the agriculturist does not this coun- 
try hold out ! in fact, nothing but the grossest mis^ 
government can retard its rapid advancement, and 
I doubt much if even that could materially do 
so. But, thanks to the wise and enlightened 
conduct of Lord Bathurst, late secretary of state for 
the colonies, such things cannot well again occur; for 
the executive council of his appointment will tend, 
without embarrassing, materially to give vigour, 
when required, and counteract such intemperate 
and hasty measures as the best of men may in a 
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moment of thoughtlessness or irritation be induced 
to adopt. 

Oiis are liot much sown, except on the high 
gtoonds in Argyle and Bathurst, in Ueu of maize, 
whicli does -not succeed so well in these cold re-' 
gioDs.-^^-They aresownin Septemb^, and reaped in 
Dec^nber, being cut early to prevent shaking ; the 
produce beii^ fully equal in quantity, and as good> 
I think, in quality as oats in England. The wheat 
is iiot«iuch liable to the blight or smut, and very 
few settlers, I believe, take any precaution to avoid 
tjhe latt^ by steeping the seed. The cree|»ng 
wheat appears to answer tiiis climate best, being 
sown early, and consequ^itly having its roots 
de^ly ramified, and its stalk and blades well ad- 
vanced, before the caterpillars or summer heats 
e«n destroy or check its vegetation. It tillers 
welU and spreads out at first over the ground, mat* 
ting it so closely, with its spikey blades, as com- 
pletely to protect the soil from the sun*s rays, and 
prevent the evaporation of the moisture soaked 
into it during the winter. It remains a consider- 
able time in this grassy sward-like state, then all at 
once shoots up, and proceeds rapidly to maturity. 
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Its grain is small and hard^ and makes excellent 
flour. ^ " 

The maize is planted with the hand-hoe, in boles 
containing five grains at from four to five feet each 
way in distance, When two feet high, it is hilled 
up with the same implement, and worked well 
around to prevent the stalks from being broken 
with the wind, and to promote its growth. The 
cobs are pulled off by hand when ripe, and carried 
to the bam, being spread out thinly till quite dry, 
and then housed away. The natives often assist in 
this operation on being rewarded with a good feast 
of boiled pumpkin and sugar for their labour. 
You must give them nothing, however, until the 
day's work is over ; as, the moment their appetites 
are satisfied, they leave ofi^, hunger alone having^ 
the power of impelling any portion of them to la- 
bour, while a good jorum of hull (washings of a 
sugar bag) or tumble down (grog) at the conclusion 
of the harvest, sends them all merrily and gaily 
away. — The stalks of the maize are collected and 
burnt after the cobs have been separated, and the 
land immediately ploughed again for wheat, which 
is put in as soon as the ground is ready for it.<— > 
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The wheat is cut high, and the stubble burnt off 
before ploughiog, straw being hitherto considered 
here of little or no value ; but the time is fast ap- 
proachingy when the necessity of an alteration in 
this system in the older portions of the colony 
must be apparent to all. Little barley has been 
hitherto g^rown, but the wants of the breweries and 
distilleries, the more abundant crops, and less ex- 
hausting nature of this grain, must ultimately lead 
to its extensive cultivation. The Cape barley is 
used g^een as feed for horses, cattle, and pigs. 
Millet and buckwheat have also been introduced, 
but hitherto little attended to. Turnips cannot be 
counted on as a good regular crop, on account of 
the dryness of the seasons. — Mangel-wurzel, from 
agreeing with dry weather, will undoubtedly answer 
better in our climate than the turnip, its crops \po 
are more abundant than the latter, while the severe 
winters, that are against its cultivation in England 
except as summer-feed, are unknown in this co* 
lony. It does not taint tiie milk and butter, either, 
like the turnip. Rape promises to be a valuable 
food for fattening wedders, as well as fitting the 
land for a wheat-crop. Lucem is an ' excellent 
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green food crop witii ug, although not much cnlti- 
yated. It is sown in roirs, and cut off as wanted. 
The best way of improying it is by harrbwing it 
well in the spring, and top-dressing it occasionally. 
If our wheat likewise was harrowed dver in spring, 
as in England, great benefit would accrue. Al- 
though the harrow tears out a number of the plants, 
it makes the others tiller better ; and by loosing 
the caked surface of the ground, and promoting 
new chemical changes therein, is of wonderful 
benefit to the growth of wheat. It is an important 
advantage to have a flock of sheep ; as, by folding 
them over lands you are cultivating, they afford 
an excellent manure, without the expense and 
labour of making, carting, and spreading out dung, 
as the sheep having to be folded nightly, and the 
folds shifted nightly too, there is of course no extra 
expenditure of time or money, the same labour 
being necessaty whether you had a field to manure 
or not. 

The average wheat-crops of the colony do not, 
I suppose, from the very defective cultivation, 
exceed fifteen bushels per acre, good lands well 
cultivated averaging from thirty to forty ; and 
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the maize varyiDg from forty to ninety bushels 
per acre, according to the quality of the soil and 
its fit state for the crop. Common sense, however, 
must soon point out to people tiiat they may raise, 
with but little more trouble or expense, thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre, by a better system of 
management, as readily as they now raise fifteen. 
The great objections to the maize-crop are its 
exhausting effects upon the soil, from the bulkiness 
of its stalk and leaves, and the great amount of 
manual labour required in its cultivation ; but then 
it is such a useful article as food for horses, or for 
fattening pigs, besides being always so handy in case 
of the failure of the wheat-crop, to put in on the 
stubble ground, and thereby secure yourself against 
a scarcity of food, — and its crop is so productive 
too, that it will not readily be thrown aside. The 
hand-labour might be very readily dispensed with, 
by sowing it in drills like beans, keeping the inter- 
vals clear of weeds, and pulverized in summer by 
the horse-hoe, and earthing up the rows by means 
of the plough, with the bullocks or horses going 
muzzled in tandem fashion. The furrows might 
be made with a simple wooden machine capable 
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of traciDg out two or three at a time, or by a 
plough, and. the corn either planted like potatoes, 
bj the handy or drilled like beans, covering it in 
with a very light harrow^ having a slide of heavy 
wood attached behind to smooth all down. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Stiff clay soils, such as the county of Cum- 
berland generally consists of, are named cold soils, 
from the circumstance of clay retaining moisture 
Tery strongly, and the little attraction such soils 
usually have for heat, on account of the lightness 
of their colour. This climate, therefore, being 
both dry and warm, our clay soils are pecu- 
liarly suited to it, if a proper course of culti- 
vation be followed. As a proof of the above, in 
the present year, when turnips and other green 
crops, as well as hay, have almost totally failed 
throughout all the light-soiled counties of Britain, 
owing to the drought, in the heavy clay soils of 
Essex very little diminution has taken place. 
Hence it follows, that a proper course of cultiva- 
tion alone is requisite in the stiff clay soils of New 
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South Wales, to insure good crops therefrom in 
our dry seasons too. Deep ploughing and effec- 
tive pulverization are the two principal points to 
be attended to, in order to the attainment of this. 
It is well known that, in a hardened clay soil, after 
a long drought, the moisture will be found ex- 
tracted to the depth of three feet and upwards ; 
while in a portion of the same soil kept in a state 
of complete pulverization, the drought will not 
have penetrated many inches. The more dense a 
substance is, the more powerfully does it conduct 
heat ; therefore, clay contracting strongly by the 
application thereof, the longer this heat is applied, 
the more compact will the clay become, and the 
more rapidly will it conduct the heat downwards 
into the ground. By pulverizing the soil, and 
rendering it porous, you convert it from a good 
into a had conductor of heat, besides opening its 
pores for the admission of moisture. Moisture 
descends through these pores by its specific gravity, 
and the more lightly it falls, the more deeply will 
it ultimately penetrate, because heavy rains force 
the particles of earth into such close contact, as to 
admit of their exerting their cohesive affinities 
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upon each other, causing thus a caking of the 
ground in stiff landd and marring the farther pene- 
tration of the moisture. As an instance of the 
strong penetrating power of dew ; — wlnea I slept in 
a thick canvas tent during the winter and spring 
months, in this colony, the dew forced its way so 
effectually that the blankets on my bed, and every 
thing in fact within the tent, were nearly as tret 
as the fprass outside; and through a small hole 
into which I could barely thrust a nail, I could see 
the fallii^^ dew penetrating like thick smoke. It 
is by means of their specij&c gravity chiefly, that 
dews and other vapours pervade bodies ; and if 
inroad was thus easily made through the close 
canvas of a tent, what must be the case in respect 
to an open, porous, well-pulverized soil! It would 
inevitably find its way to the very bottom of the 
porous portion, or as deep in fact as the pulveriza- 
tion extended; and the more comminuted the 
soil, the more room would there be for the mois- 
ture to lodge in. When we see heavy dews lying 
upon the grassy blades in a summer's morning, 
and heavy vapours ascending from the sward as 
the sun mounts upwards, we can readily j\ 
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what the land has lost by not being porous, be- 
cause^ in a well-pulverized field under a course of 
cultivation, the greater part of this vapour would 
have descended by its specific gravity through the 
open pores, and have become intimately united 
with the soil. Where the soil is not very porous, 
these dews merely lie upon the surface, and are 
imbibed chiefly by the attractive powers of the 
soil for water, whereas in the other description, 
the water is carried downwards in both these ways. 
Clayey soils, therefore, lose their moisture, firstly, 
by the more penetrating power of the heat, which 
increases in proportion as the clay becomes hard- 
ened — thus rendering it a better and better con- 
ductor; secondly, by the heat evaporating the 
water contained in the upper stratum, which stra- 
tum again attracts a portion of moisture from the 
stratum under it, and so on, stratum extracting 
from stratum, until the moisture to a great depth 
is progressively forced out of the soil. Now, by 
pulverizing and breaking the cohesive affinities of 
these clayey particles, you not only break up the 
conducting powers of the soil for heat, but also for 
water, because it is only when clay coheres that It 
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is a good conductor of that element ; and although 
this injures the soil as regards the water penetra- 
ting downwards, yet so little penetrates in this 
way, in comparison to what descends through sim- 
ple specific gravity, that the amount is scarcely 
worth alluding to. But then, you see, when the 
land is soaked, how much you gain by this, from 
the conducting powers of the soil for water being 
so much impaired by the pulverization, that the 
moisture is not carried off any thing like so rapidly 
as by the land still in a state of cohesion. By pul- 
verizing, therefore, you convert the soU from being 
a good conductor of heat and water into a bad 
conductor of both ; and the deeper you plough and 
pulverize, so in proportion will be the quantity of 
vapour sucked up, consequently the greater the 
supply to suit future exigencies, and the more 
tenaciously retained. Deep ploughing and effi- 
cient pulverization thus further the purposes of 
vegetation nearly as much by these means as 
they do by fiimishing a more extensive and per- 
fect bed for the roots to ramify in, so as to 
extract nourishment more fully and freely from 
the soil. But as clays readily collapse into their 
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former state of tenacity, tbe next point is, to 
mingle some substance with them which, destroy- 
ing their cohesive qualities, Irill keep their p<Mres 
op^i for the future transmission of moistu,re. 
Sand* lime, and dung, all possess this prq)erty ; 
hut the first in greatest perfection* Sand, or mo- 
derateTsized gravel, will therefore be found one 
qf the greatetst aihelioraters of our clay soils. Sand 
and gravel of course impart no fattening quality 
to the soil, but serve to destroy its tenacity and 
keep it porous, rendering it a bad conductor of 
lieat, while causing it to admit more readily the 
watery vapours. Sand, too, is not, like lime or dung, 
exhausted from the soil by successive croppings ; 
but one good application remains there, while 
dung and lime require continual renewals. 

Pure clay, combined with sand only, will prove 
but a bad soil, however, for vegetable nourishment. 
Vegetable matter, lime, and various saline ingredi- 
ents, are found to be essential, in all good soils, as 
much as the silicious (or sandy) and argillaceous (or 
clayey) particles, which constitute the principal pro- 
portion thereof. Hence, although, in pure clays, 
sand will not materially improve their fertility, with- 
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out manure and lime, yet it will most materidUj 
assist the latter, and clayey soils possessifig already 
these calcareons and vegetable ingredients, it will 
improve much more than dung could. A consi* 
derable proportion of our clays evidently contain 
iron, which, when in the form of a sulphate, is most 
pernicious to vegetable life, and this we may rea- 
sonably conclude to be the cause why these iron 
clays are so thin of grass and produce so badly on 
cultivation. Lime decomposes this sulphate of 
iron (copperas or green vitriol), forming, with the 
sulphuric acid, the sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris, an article of the greatest service in all soils ; 
so that the simple application of the lime changes 
by its chemical affinity to the sulphuric acid this 
soil at once from a barren to a productive one. 
Wood ashes, from containing potash, will have si* 
milar beneficial efiects : but until lime is discover^- 
ed somewhere in the counties of Cumberland and 
Camden, or near the coast, where it can be shipped 
to these places, it can never be applied extensively 
in the agriculture of these counties. From what 
I have said before, the advantages of horse-hoeing 
the crops in summer, and early sowing, will be 
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apparent, — ^the former breaking up the hard sum* 
mer crust. By early sowing, too, you insure 
the plants having their roots well pushed down- 
wards before the summer heats commence, and 
the crop so far advanced as to shade the soil from 
the sun's parching rays, and prevent them extract- 
ing the water from it. Tt is owing to the circum- 
stances I have stated regarding the sowing of 
crops, that the wheat in England during the two 
late dry seasons has been an average crop, when 
all others have fail^. Being sown in autumn, its 
roots extended deeply, and its stalks and blades 
shaded the ground well, before the heats com- 
menced, and so kept in the moisture. 

Another article for improving the soil of our 
arid climate is salt, or the ingredients of sea- 
water, all of which are favourable to vegetation 
when applied skilfully and in moderation. The 
saline ingredients of sea- water are muriate of 
soda or common salt, sulphate of magnesia or 
Epsom salt, and muriate of magnesia or bittersalt. 
The two first, when pure, are efflorescent salts, — 
that is, salts which become powdery when exposed 
to a dry atmosphere ; while the latter is a deli<> 
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quiscent salt, or one that liquifies on exposure. 
These salts produce their, good effects on vegeta* 
tion.: — Firstly, by stimulating it. Secondly, by as- 
sisting vegetable and animal putrefaction, which 
they do when employed in moderate quantities. 
Thirdly, by destroying all the grubs, slugs, and 
other insects in the soil. Fourthly, by keeping the 
soil moist, from the g^eat attraction of the muriate 
of magnesia for moisture ; and. Fifthly, by pre- 
venting the frosts from freezing the soil or the 
grasses and vegetables growing on it, which they 
do through the well-known power all saline ingre- 
dients have of retarding the freezing of water in 
proportion to the quantity of them contained in it. 
In the clay grounds, therefore, near Sydney, the 
sea-sand will be found a most excellent manure, 
by combining the opening, friable-rendering, pro- 
perties of the sand with the valuable properties of 
the saline ingredients which it contains ; while in 
the salt-water mud so abundant in the Paramatta 
river, and various other places, an excellent and 
almost inexhaustible manure is readily procured. 
An able practical friend of mine tells me that this 
mud would make a top-dressing for the grass lands 
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ftopmov to any ocMnpost, while no expense is re- 
quired ia its preparation. Salt itself csui never be 
extensively used here^ at the present. high price of 
7««perxwt., but when this salt-water sand and 
mud lie at the very doors of a number of onr gar- 
deners and agriimltiurists^ they have no reason to 
oomplaiii. 

The Chinese water their rice-gronnds with salt 
water ; which indeed is far superior to common 
salt alone ; how easy, therefore, would it be to 
waiter oup gardens and lands with this in the vici- 
nity of the sea, in the same waj as the London 
streets are watered ! and as the refuse of the salt 
(the most valuable for agricultural purposes) is 
now thrown away among us, would it not be ad- 
vantageous to purchase and apply it to agriculture t 

Salt manures may be applied most effectually 
and with most safety to pastures during winter, 
when the rains will carry them downwards into 
the soil, and cause them to be equably distributed 
to both roots and stems of the glasses ; whereas, 
by applying them during the dry weather in sum- 
mer, they remain on the surface, and act solely 
upon the blades and stems, which they may in a 
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great measure destroy. la arable lands and gar- 
dens, the saline manures, again, may be most safely 
applied by harromng them well in before seed^ 
time. Quick lime sown along with the seed, nay 
even chalk, will injure the crops ; but applied eartier, 
or after it is sown, will benefit them. lime has 
fallen into disrepute in many places on thk very 
account. The effects of light showers and frosts in 
pulverizing the clods upon ploughed land have 
been long known, but the way in which this effect 
is produced is but little understood. Water ex» 
pands from the fortieth degree of Fahr^iheit up^ 
wards, therefore vice versa contracts downwards, 
till it reaches forty, but on attaining this point it 
again begins to expand, and continues to do so till 
reaching thirty-two, at which point it is suddenly 
farther expanded into solid ice. Water, there- 
fore, bursts asunder these clods either by its ex« 
pansion through heat, above the fortieth degree^ or 
by its expansion from cold, under this degree. 
When a shower of rain falls upon a dry clod highly 
heated, the water is suddenly expanded, and^the 
clod crumbles down. Dews produce the same 
effect. When water, again, is contained in a clod 
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below the temperature of forty, every degree of 
cold produced under that poiut will excite the 
water to a greater expansion, and tend to force the 
clod asunder ; but on freezing, the water will be 
more extensively expanded still, — yet the clod will 
remain firm until thaw commences, when the par- 
tides of earth having been thrust asunder out of 
the verge of their cohesive affinities, will tumble 
into dust in the thaw. 

It was as much by the expansive power of the 
water as by the unequal expansion and contraction 
of stones, that Hannibal cut his road through the 
Alpine rock ; and the same principle has been for 
some years beneficially applied in Sierra Leone, 
for the parpose of blasting the rocks in order to 
form the roads there. An intelligent missionary, 
on passing a place where a fire had been suddenly 
quenched by a shower, observed the rock under- 
neath shivered to atoms, and taking advantage of 
the hint, applied it afterwards to the useful pur- 
pose above-mentioned. — It is remarked in our light 
sandy soils here, that during moist and cloudy sea- 
sons, the crops are liable to become over-luxuriant ; 
while in hot dry seasons they are completely 
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scorched np. This is owing to the friable nature 
of the mould admitting the roots to spread through 
it readily, in the moist seasons, in quest of food, 
while shaded by the cloudy weather from the 
strong action of the sun's rays upon it. The light 
friable soil gives out its nourishment quicker than 
heavy land ; is sooner exhausted ; and parts with its 
moisture more readily from having but little clay in 
its composition. In hot dry seasons, though the heat 
does not penetrate much, on account of the porous 
nature of the soil, yet this heat is retained more in* 
tensely when imbibed by light*coloured soil — ^retain- 
ed, too, near the surface, — and, acting here power- 
fully upon the stems of the plants by concentration 
and refraction, destroys their vitality. We readily 
feel the difference of this refraction in passing 
over a light sandy soil and a dark fertile one ; the 
heat seeming much intenser from the former than 
the latter, because by the one it is powerfully re- 
fracted, and by the other powerfully absorbed. 
We see shrubs possessed of stems capable of re- 
sisting the effects of heat flourish luxuriantly, in 
these sandy soils, when there is any fertility be* 
low to nourish . them ; it being only plants with 
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tender stema, whose sap is easily extracted, that 
are burnt up therein im hot seasons. The best 
remedies for obriating this latter evil in sandy 
soils are, — early sowing and deep ploughing. By 
the^r^f you enable the wheat to take deep root, 
shoot well up, and defend the ground from the 
action of the sun's rays, when summer commences ; 
and by the second, enable the ground to store a 
sufficiency of moisture for furthering the vege- 
tation in that parching season. Water is the me- 
dium through which the nutritiye particles are 
conducted through the tubes of the plant. If too 
abundant in the soil, or too quickly forced through 
the vessels of the plant by heat, vegetation will 
be rapid, and the product spongy; but where, on 
the other hand, there is a deficiency of moisture, 
the product will be small, though comparatively 
more compact. It is in the maintenance of a 
proper equilibrium of this kind, therefore, that we 
must seek the securing of compact grain, the wheat 
from our upland forest soils being from six to eight 
pounds per bushel heavier than that from our 
alluvials, while the wheat from the latter is more 
spongy, owing to its rapid growth. 
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LETTER XV. 

Am ERIC Ay from the period of her first settlement, 
has enjoyed adyantages in respect to her natural 
and artificial productions, and proximity to markets, 
which this country can have no pretensions to; 
while again this can boast of others, which, in the 
present state of the two hemispheres, fairly turn 
the scale of beneficial emigration in its favour. 
The very clearing of her lands America converted 
into a source of profit, the timber cut down gene- 
rally meeting a ready demand, in shape of logs, 
deals, and shingles, in either England or the West 
Indies ; while from the burning of the boughs she 
procured the profitable article of potash ; and for 
the tobacco, wheat, and maize, produced by her 
cleared ground, experienced always a steady sale 
in the mother country or her West India colonies. 
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Ev^i after the declaration of indepeDdence, these 
colonies looked to America for the supplying of all 
their wants^ and still do so, in a great measure : 
while the long wars that have distracted Europe 
from that period, preventing the raising of the ne- 
cessaries of life in suiBcient quantity to meet their 
wasteful expenditure, (and the risks which the com- 
mercial belligerents incurred, by trading in their own 
vessels,) made America the general granary, and 
Americans the general purveyors of otherwise- 
busied Europe. These natural and artificial causes 
have given an impulse to the prosperity of America 
which has been felt to her remotest bounds ; but, 
with the decline of the causes, the efiects must feel 
a corresponding declension also. Her timber is 
now obtained with greater difficulty and labour 
than formerly, and the South American states, 
Africa, this colony, the northern provinces of Eu- 
rope, and the British North American colonies, all 
do or will compete with her in this article : while 
Europe, freed from the paralysing influence of 
pernicious wars, will soon be able to supply her 
own wants by products of her internal growth, for 
which America at one time constituted her princi- 
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pal dependence. It is not possible that flour, 
tobacco, and other of. her agrici^ltural productions^ 
will continue in such demand in the European 
states, when they can devote time to raise theile 
things as cheaply themselves ; neither is it probable 
that American vessels will continue to be the car- 
riers of their. foreign commerce, when they have 
created a conmiercial marine of their own, sufficient 
for that purpose. The farming of America and 
New South Wales is, from necessity, primarily 
of a very different description, by reason of the 
dissimilar natural condition of the two countries. 
Here the land being thinly wooded and grnsfffy the 
pastoral system is . the one principally followed : 
while, in America, the forests being too close to 
admit of pasture, they are consequently obliged to 
thin them for that purpose; but, as this is too 
elLpensive to afford remuneration from grazing 
alone, they must crop the ground first; and by 
this slow procedure, grazing to any extent is there, 
for a considerable time, impracticable in new set- 
tlements. 

I have said before that, as in America they 
had always a ready foreign market at the begin- 
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sing for the gndn aad other productioiis of their 
enltivated grounds, therefore, the raising of these 
articles tor exportation afforded a profitable em^ 
plojment as long as land could be acquired by 
the new setller near enough to a shipping port, — 
so, whereas, in New South Wales there being never 
any farther market for tibe above than what arose 
from colcmial wants alone, the pastoral system 
was the one which this peculiarity of circumstan- 
ces led to the adoption of, in conjunction with 
the powerful recommendation which the eligible 
state of the country for pastoral purposes obviously 
afforded. An export was wanted by both coun- 
tries — ^this America found in the cultivation of her 
soils, and New South Wales in the proceeds of her 
flocks. In America, it was compulsory to com- 
mence at once the cultivation of land, as the abori- 
ginal state of the country unfitted it for pasture ; 
and here the pastoral state was no less imperative 
from the want of a foreign market for cultivated 
productions, while the aboriginal state of the coun- 
try rendered that system of easy attainment. 

On contemplating the histories of all the nations 
of times past, as well as those of tibe pioaw ii 
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dxj, we find they ha^e been originally pastoral 
people ; caltivation is more allied to, and will nap 
turally follow, a condensation of population ; but 
to force it out of its natural course is like forcing 
the infant to conform to the diet of the man. 

The pastoral is therefore the natural^ the agri- 
cultural the artificial sjrstem. The pastoral re- 
quires less attention and labour, but more eapi-' 
taly when a laige return is speedily wished for ; while 
that return b more distant, but more progressiy^y 
large and certsdn, than in the other. In agriculture, 
if your land is clear of timber, you have just to put 
in the plough, and in a twelvemonth reap the pro- 
fits of your labour; thus, no great capital is re« 
quired to commence with, if trees do not interfere ; 
but in the pastoral yon must expend aconsideraUe 
sum in the purchase of breeding-stock, and wait for 
three years before you reap a proper interest for 
your capital, because stock cannot be sold to ad- 
vantage earlier. It was thus that many individuals 
in Van Dieman's Land, and several in this colony, 
were .rapidly enriched during the periods of the 
great demands for grain. They had Uttle or no 
iL'i.. anpital, but a naturally clear ground to commence 
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upon. Small grants in America .were thus .the 
most obviously proper, because the only productive 
portion of the land was the cleared portion, the 
overplus (being unfitted for pasture) remaining/ in 
a manner, a barren waste; whereas here large 
grants ^were obviously the best, because, what was 
not required for raising your necessary subsist- 
ence, could be productively appropriated to pas- 
ture, being naturally fitted for . the grazing . of 
stock* It does not follow, because grants are at 
$rst necessarily large, that the land should thus al- 
ways continue in masses in the possession of large 
proprietors ; for as new lands become remote, 
and population condensed in the old settled parts, 
artificial grasses and cultivation of green crops 
will unavoidably be introduced in the latter . to 
sustain more stock, and divisions of the large 
grants among the proprietors family naturally 
follow, to admit of a more perfect cultivation than 
a large tract of land can possibly receive from the 
capital and superintendence of a single individual : 
•^— -no wealthy and enterprising person will readily 
rent a farm in a new country, as long as the ambi- 
tion of acquiring one of his own at a reasonable 
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distance from a market, and at a cheap rate, has a 
diance of being gratified ; therefore^ a considerable 
portion of a large tract would thus otherwise re- 
main, comparatively unproductive, until men of 
capital found it more advisable to rent land in the 
old settled parts, than purchase it in the new ; at 
which period a reaction would naturally take place, 
and land begin again to accumulate. 

Here, as I observed before, agricultural labour 
is necessarily low by reason of the supply being 
great, and the fixing of the remuneration in your 
own hands. You may say that these labourers are 
inferior to the free English ones : but individuals 
who have farmed largely in England assure me 
that the convict labourers, with proper manage- 
ment and treatment, will do quite as much as the 
others, and they are generally more civil, *' on 
compulsion.'* You will find kind treatment and 
an even firmness of purpose, with moderation in 
temper, answer quite as well with them as with 
English labourers, in pushing - your work on. It 
is only at the first set-out that you meet with any 
particular annoyance from them ; by studying their 
comforls, and not unnecessarily outraging *their 
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feelings, you after a while attach them to your in- 
terests and accustom them to your habits. 

Even free farm labourers may be hired here at 
-firom twelve to twenty pounds per annum^ furnish- 
ing them besides with a peck of wheat and seven 
pounds of beef by way i){ weekly ration. In 
America you must, like all distant settlers there, 
have a wife able to spin your own flax and wool ; 
to weave them; and afterwards to make them 
into vestments, before you can calculate on enjoy- 
ing much comfort; while in Australia you can 
have all your wool spun and manufactured by pri- 
vate individuals, or by the government, on paying 
for the labour in the same material ; so that you 
not only soon feed but clothe your servants from 
the proceeds of your farm without the interven- 
tion of cash outlay, — while, if you stock your knd 
adequately at first, the annual sales of your wool, 
wedders, bullocks, gutter and cheese, will soon 
furnish coin enough to supply all those family wants 
which coin alone can purchase, leaving besides a 
yearly increasing surplus, to form a sort of sinking 
fund for the improvement and beautifying of your 
farm. 
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No new settler can compete, in supplying the 
government demands for g^ain, with those inha- 
biting the old settled parts of the colony, on ac- 
count of the distant carriage and bad roads. He 
may for a time, however, find a market in his own 
vicinity, among those who follow his footsteps; 
but, generally speaking, if he grows enough for his 
own wants, it is as much as it may be politic to 
attempt; loddng to future remuneration in the 
increase of stocky annual sales id wool and fat 
wethers, d«ry proceed*, rearing of pigs for «Itii>g 
as pork, (or convertibog^kito bacon and haims,) and the 
raising &( tobacco* It is not common, aor would 
it be advisable, to attempt all these coiifointly ; 
but I name them as being articles which afibrd 
very profiUble sources of emolomeot to many 
individuals here. The rearing of fine-woolled 
sheep, as affording the most certain and permanent 
revenue, ought undoubtedly to be the principal 
object ; but all the others do now, and are likely 
to continue to, pay well. Butter is seldom less 
than 2s. 6d, per pound in the Sydney market, and 
colonial cheese fetches readily &om 8d, to Is. 
Several individualsy to my own knowledge, make 
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from 900/. to 500/. per annum by their dairies 
alone. Our cheese improves, and will, I think, 
soon equal the common run of English/and our 
winter-made' butter is unsurpassable. A good 
deal of pork is salted in the colony, and the raising 
it is a very profitable article when properly at- 
tended to. Salt pork is in abundant demand at 
5d. and 6d, per pound, and hams and bacon at Is, 
Tobacco is only coming into repute as an article of 
culture, and from the unskilful manner wherein it 
IS cured, does not equal the foreign ; but as there 
is a duty of one shilling per pound on the lattw, 
and we may expect to improve by experience in 
the curing, I think in a few years the colonial 
tobacco will, in a great measure, supersede the 
foreign ; and as all the lower classes are deter- 
mined smokers, there is consequently an immense 
consumption. 

Butter is made in the dairy farms in the cool 
months, and cheese in the hot, — ^the former being 
either slightly salted and sent at once to market, 
or kept till summer, when prices advance. It is 
found that breaking up the curd does not answer 
here as in England, while the cheese requires to 
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be dipped for ten minutes in boiling whey, to harden 
the exterior, and prevent the butricious paiticles 
from ooadng out. Soaking the cheese, too, ecea* 
sionally in pickle, destroys the eggs of insects 
deposited on its crust, and prevents the formation 
of maggots. The best kind of dairy is that con- 
structed above-ground with a veranda around to 
shade the walls, and covered with a double roof, 
or dse with a thick coat of thatch. Thatched 
cottages are indeed by far the coolest of any in thi$ 
climate, from the thatch being so bad a conductor 
of heat. By placing a can of water newly drawn 
from the river, in summer, in a thatched house, 
you will in an hour or so find it materially 
cooler. The dairy requires to have abundance of 
windows, screened so as to prevent the ingress of 
dust, and so situated as to admit the current of air 
passing through, just to skim over a little above 
the surface of the milk. 

The colony being still in its infancy, but few 
articles which it is capable of producing have yet 
become objects of public attention, and these 
have been brought into notice only by the ex- 
ertions of a small group of spirited individuals* 

VOL. I. M 
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Mr. John Macarthur has the honour of introducing 
the fine wool husbandry; Mrs. Howe and Mrs* 
Bankin first called the attention of the colony to 
the lucrativeness of the dairy system, by the high 
prices and ready sale they obtained for their ex- 
cellent butter and cheese ; to Major Goulbum, I 
believe, we are principally indebted for tobacco 
cultivation; and to Messrs. M'Dougal, Pye, and 
Squires, for the extensive culture of oranges and 
other species of fruit for public consumption, from 
which they have derived a very handsome revenue. 
As population thickens, and cultivation advances, 
other articles will be brought into notice, and the 
vast resources which may be drawn from this fast- 
rising colony farther developed. 

Fine wool being the article which has chiefly 
raised the colony to its present high station, and 
the article too most befitting the emigrant's at- 
tention, sheep-husbandry claims a particular por- 
tion of regard. The sheep here are divided into 
flocks of about three hundred breeding ewes,, or 
four hundred wethers, in each. Every flock has 
a shepherd, who takes his sheep out to graze 
before sun-rise in the morning, and brings them 
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in after sun-set at night. He keeps always be- 
fore the flock, to check the forward among them 
from running onwards and wearying out the old, 
sick, and lame ; making all thus feed quietly, so 
as to keep them in good condition. In summer, 
he sees too that they have water during the heat of 
the day ; and in drawing up under a tree for shade 
when it is too hot for feeding, he passes occasionally 
gently among them, spreads them out, and makes 
them take a fresh position in as small groups as 
possible under another tree, because, when they 
remain crowded too long together in one place, 
they are apt to become broken-winded. It is a 
rule, that sheep should never remain in one spot so 
long as to paddle the ground much with their feet ; 
and hence, in riding round your sheep-stations, 
you have something whereby to judge whether or 
not your instructions are attended to. The shep- 
herd takes out his victuals with him, and is re- 
quired to be on the alert all day long, to prevent 
the sheep from being lost in the woods, or the 
native dogs from pouncing in among them. They 
must always be driven slowly to pasture, tmd if you 
perceive that the shepherd can walk quietly among 
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them without disturbing then!, you -mkj set^hiiH 
down as a gentle and a careful main,; Smt if he ilses 
his flock harshly, they will be naturally terrified 
jby him. Three flocks are always penned togetheir 
^n contiguous hurdles under the charge 'of "- a 
.watchman, who counts each regularly mot Higbt, 
and. the shepherds again count them ^^ ki' tlie 
mojning ; — so that they form a regular cheek>ii]^ 
on each other, and prevent losses from carelesav 
ness or depredation. The watchman has a small 
>veather-proof watch-box to sleep in, and is assisted 
by a watch-dog : he keeps up a good fire, wbi^h 
generally deters all native dogs from a{^roacbii}g 
the fold. The hurdles are .made of light ^wamp 
oak, iron bark, or gum, measuring seven feet loagv 
with five bars, 30 close together that a youag 
}amb cannot creep through, and usually oost 
about Is, 6d. apiece. They are shifted to, fresh 
gj^ound dai^, being sloped outwards and propped 
together by means of forked sticks, driving- a 
3take through between the bars here and th^re 
tQ..keep the hurdles firm. and prevent the wind 
from blowing them over, little support being 
derived from their feet, which are pressed but 
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sKghtly into the groimd, AU branches of trees ar^ 
carefully remoyed from the hurdled grounds befoi^ 
the sheep are driven in, to prevent any of the lat- 
ter beiog sAaked ; - the hurdles too are never pitched 
wh^re :iuit*-hills ate, or under a tree with rotten 
houghs upon it, while the trees with black bark 
are o&refuUy denuded thereof, to prevent discolo- 
ration of the wool.' 

. Sheep are riiom in November, the rams having 
lieen put to the ewes in October, the lambing-time 
btt^ Mar6h and April, (corresponding to your 
Septembei' and October). This deviation from 
Aa English practice of spring lambing is owing to 

■ 

the breeders finding that the pasture is particularly 
good in the autumn here from a sort of second 
spring taking place, while the lambs stand the cold 
better than the heat, and are less annoyed by the 
gadflies. Sheep are subject to few diseases in 
tiiis etimate ; and (what is extraordinary) are not 
at all liable to fly-blow, even though wounded in 
sbeariag ; while ticks are only found among newly^* 
introduced sheep, and soon disappear afber the;^ 
have pastured a short time on our grstsses. Tliis 
freedom of the sheep from that pest, the flf* 
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blow, so common in England, is the more extraor- 
dinary, as meat is blown here, as soon as killed, by 
our bottle-flies ; nay, even the very meat roasting* 
on the spit, or smoking on the table, not always 
escapes. I ascribe this partly to the great dry^ 
. ness of the climate ; as I observed once, in some 
summer-dropt lambs attacked with milk blotches, 
that in wet weather they were immediately flyr^ 
blown, while in dry weather they escaped. Scab 
is the most common disease, and is brought on 
by infection and poor keep. A little attention 
and knowledge on the part of the shepherd, how- 
ever, will always keep this malady from making 
head among the flock, and eradicate it as soon as 
it appears. The symptoms of biting at the wool, 
rubbing frequently against trees, and scratching 
the itching part with their feet, proclaim some- 
thing wrong, while a white spot in the wool points, 
out where the evil is to be found. Cutting the 
wool close over the infected part; scratching it a 
little till it bleeds ; and bathing it with strong to- 
bacco-water and turpentine, — a bottle of which 
every shepherd should always keep beside him, — 
soon put an end to the disease. Giddiness chiefly 
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attacks fat sheep» and the sooner you kill them 
afterwards the better — as I have never seen any 
remedy yet applied do good. Foot-rot is rare, and 
easily remediable ; while that terrible disease, the 
rot, was almost unknown till this year ; and though 
most destructive as far as it extended, was con- 
fined to a very small portion of wet-lying pasture 
in the Bathurst district, better adapted to cattle 
than sheep. The rot is simply a diarrhoea brbaght 
on by moist pastures, the grass whereof, being 
watery and aperient, ferments in the stomach, and 
consequently throws the whole abdominal canal 
into disorder. It succeeded, in that portion of 
country scourged by it, toa long fall of heavy rains, 
which supersaturated the blades of grass. Medi- 
cine can be of little avail when this malady becomes 
extensive, and is indeed merely thrown away un- 
less the exciting cause be removed ; — moist pas- 
ture is this exciting cause ; — therefore, a removal 
to a dry hilly country, where shrubs and herbs 
abound, is indispensable, keeping the sheep in 
the fold during morning till the dew is off the 
grass, and giving them a little hay before sending 
them out to feed, to assist in ' checking and drying 
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up, as it were, the complaint. — But the diseases tif 
sheep and cattle in thi^ colony are indeed scarcely 
worth commenting on ; so rarely do fatal effects 
result, most of the sheep dying of sfaQ^ old age. 
How different is this to^hat we observe in Euro- 
pean countries ! 

The sheep are driven swimming through som^ 
clear stream fbr two or three mornings succesdvely 
before being washed, which softens the grease, 
and materially assists in cleansing the fleece,; 
They are likewise driven through and through the 
river on the morning of the washing-day itself, 
and allowed to stand dripping in the pen till 
wanted: but at Mr. Macarthur^s establishment 
each sheep of late is dipped in a caldron of warm 
water previous to being washed, by which means 
the grease and dirt are still more effectually soft- 
ened, and thrown out from the fleece. 

A pen is made on the washing-day close to the 
part of the river wherein you mean to wash your 
flock, always choosing a place where there is a 
clear sandy bottom sufficiently deep for the sheep 
to swim* Th^ lower washer takes hold of a sheep, 
gives it a good rubbing, and passes it on to the 
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man above tum, who finishes, its cleansing, and 
forces the animal to swim up the stream throinghr 
thd clear water, ' to rinse its fieeoe still farther 
before it lands. A flock daily is the customary 
quota washed, the landing-place being bedded 
with mown grass, if sandy ;^ — and the flock fbd 
and penned closely together in stnrv^-bedded folds, 
or on heavy grsUurjr land, till the fleece is dry and 
the yolk sufficiently risim up in it i6 admit of its 
being shont.— <That operation performed, the fleeoea 
are rolled and carried to the wool-house, being 
sorted according to their qualitiesi into* different 
binns, and weights bemg placed above 'them t^ 
press them down.- The wool is shorn inithe sheep 
at one year's growth, and in the lambs at siit 
moaths',-r-.whicb causes Australian Imnb's wool to 
bear such low prices fit>m being so short in the staple; 
The poorer the^ sheep are, the mote prolific ; 
and the finer does their fleece become: they should 
not, therefore, be kept in too high condition. Our 
old ewes bear the finest fleeces, although small itf 
bulk, short in staple, and not near so strong as- 
those of healthy young sheep. The wool of An* 
stralia is particularly prisied by manufacturers 
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for its great strengtli of staple, which is wholly 
attributable to the uniform health of our sheep^ 
and the constant exposure of the fleeces to the 
clear dry air of our climate, — the fineness of the 
Saxon ' wool being chiefly produced by artificial 
means; namely, clothing the flocks in winter, 
and housing them a great portion of the year. 
The Saxon wool may be compared to grass that 
has been secluded from the sun, which presents 
a sickly' appearance, and wants that elasticity 
and strength possessed by grass exposed freely to 
sun and air. Saxon sheep, therefore, cannot be 
depended on as useful imports into this colony, 
unless you secure the very purest breeds ; because 
the wool will naturally become coarser at first, 
unless you continue the same artificial treatment 
which the sheep were accustomed to in Saxony. 
This climate is proved to increase, unassisted, 
the fineness of the wool-staple — a circumstance 
ascribed by some to the native grasses — by others, 
solely to the climate; and by others again to the 
clay soils whereon the sheep are usually pastured, 
which are said by English sheep-farmers uniformly 
to improve the quality of the fleece. 
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• By far the greater portion of our sheep are still 
cross-bred. In fact, until within these few years» 
Mr. John Macarthur was the only gentleman in 
the colony possessing the pure bloods, but impor-- 
tations have latterly taken place to such an extent, 
that the pure Merino breed will be able through 
their rapid increase to supply all our flocks with 
choice rams. As however the proprietors natu- 
rally keep these at present themselves, and dispose 
only of the worst, it is often better to breed from 
fine cross-breds than from inferior rams of pure 
blood. The nearer the ewes arrive at perfection of 
breed, the fewer twins are produced ; and conse- 
quently, the slower will your flocks increase ; — it 
being a rare circumstance for a pure-bred ewe to 
have two lambs at a birth. The more perfect the 
breed, too, the smaller becomes the ewe, and con- 
sequently the smaller and lighter (although the 
finer) the fleece. The average present weight 
of the fleece of our cross-bred ewes and wethers 
is three pounds, but of the pure bloods only about 
two pounds, — the ewe fleece of the latter sel- 
dom exceeditag one pound and a half. The 
highest price yet obtained for our wool has be^i 
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Ids. 6d. per pound, and this occurred ouly OQce, 
the prices latterly for our finest specimeps not h%Y^ 
ing exceeded 7s. 6d. ; and Mr. Joim Macartfcur 
is the x>n]]jr individwd who has hitherto obtaii|Q<| 
these sumsy.from his having boon, I knay say« tbct 
sole possessor of the pure Weeds until the last 
few years. 

Only one bale, or about two. hundred and fifty 
pounds, annually, has for these several years 
reached this price of 7s» 6d, per pound, but a 
number of other bales have obtained fronot 4s. to 
ds. at the public auctions in London, and these 
latter you must recollect are wools in the fleece, 
whereas when you hear of Saxon wool bringing 
10^. per pound, it should be borne in mind that it 
is all sorted before being sent to the English mar* 
ket, and that the picked pajrt only of the finest 
fleeces reaches this value. 

In 1813 the number of sheep in the colony 
amounted to 6514, and in 1821 to 119,777 ; but 
no great faith can be placed on the accuracy 
of these musters. That the increase of sheep is 
most rapid in al! countries, is well known ; but it . 
is more particularly so here, where few fatal dis- 
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eases attack our flocks, and where we have no in- 
clement seasons to thin them. The following ac- 
count of the annual exportation of one of our most 
^ninoDt wool-growers, with the prices realized at 
Grarraway*s, will serve to elucidate this subject : — 



lbs. 
655 
579 
683 
438. 



at 



• . . • 



1821. 

s, d. 
2 11 
2 10 
2 11 
2 5 



£. 9, d» 

90 5 

82 6 

99 12 1 

52 19 4 



Total 



2355 /»«. 




£324 12 


4 


1822, 


, wool-ship 
1823. 


lost. 




lbs. 


«• d. 


£. s. 


d. 


734 at 


2 4 


89 16 





805 ... . 


2 4 


93 18 


4 


762 ... . 


2 3 


85 14 


6 


770. . . . 


2 2 


82 10 





817 ... . 


2 


81 14 





872 ... . 


2 2 


94 9 


4 


798 ... . 


2 


79 16 





838 ... . 


1 11 


80 6 


2 


642 ... . 


2 


64 4 






Total 7038 Ihs. 



lbs. 
420 
392. 
442 . 



at 



* * 



1824. 

s, d, 

2 5 

2 6 

2 6 



£752 12 4 



£. s. d. 

50 15 

48 15 

55 5 



378 
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Total 



ibs. 


s. 


d. 


£. s. 


d. 


191 at 


2 


11 


27 17 


1 


448 . . 


. . 2 


9 


61 12 





197 .. - 


. 2 


10 


27 18 


2 


204 . . 


. . 2 


10 


28 18 





429. . . 


. . 2 


10 


60 15 


6 


426. . . 


, . 2 


11 


62 2 


6 


189. . . 


. . 5 





47 5 





422 .. . 


. . 3 


1 


65 1 


2 


195. . 


. . 3 


2 


30 17 


6 


334. . . 


. . 3 


1 


51 9 


10 


163. . . 


. 2 


8 


21 14 


8 


439 .. . 


. . 2 


5 


53 


11 


622 .. . 


. . 2 


2 


67 7 


8 


468 . . 


. . 2 


3 


51 10 


6 


631 . . 


. . 2 


1 


65 14 


7 


180. . 


. . 2 


4 


21 





307. . 


. . 2 


4 


35 16 


4 


381 . . 


. . 2 


2 


41 5 


6 


434. . 


. . 2 


7 


56 1 


2 


412. . 


. . 2 


9 


56 13 





468. . 


. . 2 


10 


66 6 





465. . 


. . 2 


9 


63 18 


9 


9273 lbs. 


£ 1258 14 


8 




1825. 






lbs. at 


s. 


d. 


£. 8. 


d. 


414. . 


. . 1 


11 


43 17 





361 . . 


. . 1 


6 


27 1 


6 


420. . 


. . 1 


9 


36 15 





427. . 


. . 2 


1 


44 9 


7 


395 . . 


. . 1 


10 


36 4 


2 


406. . 


. . 1 


llj 


39 17 


7 


421 . . 


. . 2 


n 


46 9 


n 


411 . . 


. . 2 


1 


42 16 


3 


409. . 


. . 2 





40 8 





418 . . 


, . 1 


8 


34 18 


8 


420. . 


. . 1 


10 


42 13 


4 



neW south wales. 



S79 



lbs. 


s, d. 


£. s. d. 


414 at 


2 


41 8 


430. . . 


. 1 llj 


42 2 1 


424. . . 


. 1 llj 


41 10 4 


430. . . 


. 2 1 


44 15 10 


393. . . 
389 .. . 


. . 1 lOJ 
. 1 10 


36 16 10| 
35 13 2 


424 . . 


..18 


35 6 8 


349. . . 


.19 


30 10 9 


351 .. . 


. 1 lOJ 


32 3 6 


390. . . 


. 1 8J 


33 2 11 


169 .. . 


..25 


20 8 5 


172. . 


. . 1 10 


18 7 8 


432. . 


. . 1 9J 


38 18 8 


238. • 


..19 


20 8 2 


401 . . 


. . 1 10 


26 13 7 


442. . 


..19 


38 13 6 


432. . 


..19 


21 19 4 


444 

M. M 'X . . 


..18 


37 


327 . . , 


. 1 10 


29 19 6 


229 .. , 


. . 1 10 


20 19 10 


850 


• 


not known 


4027 lbs. 


£252 13 3 


Grand 7 

Total > 12692/** 
of 1825 > 


£1082 10 6 



The great difference between 1821 and 1824 
arises from the sheep having been removed to 
better pasture, having been better taken care ofy 
and more attention paid to the shearing and 
packing of the wool, in the latter year. Da- 
ring the years 1824, 5, and 6, from three to four 
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hundred fat wethers were annually disposed of to 
the butcher, averagbg at least 400Z. per annum, 
which requiitos to be added to the sum derived 
from the wool, to show the exact revenue produced. 
Without reference, however, to these wethers^ 
the annual increase of the wool will be found to be 
about thirty per cent during the years 1824 and 
1825, and consequently the increase of the sheep 
may be calculated at that ratio too. Supposing, 
therefore, the sheep in the whole colony to continue 
increasing at the above rate, the. amount of wool 
exported to England (which this year exceeds half 
a million of lbs.) will in 1840 reach to^ between 
thirty and forty millions of lbs. The expense 
of shearing, packing, freight, insurance, and bro- 
kerage of wool, is calculated to be defrayed at 
about 6d. per pound, so that the net annual pro- 
ceeds from the above gentleman's flocks for 1824 
would be (after deducting 2312. for expenses and 
adding 400/. on account of wether sales) 1400/. 
sterling and upwards. 

Money derived from Socks is always considered 

« 

alear gain, because the other proceeds of the farm 
wiU more than defray all the ordinary farm expenses 
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after you have got matters a little advanced upon 
it.-^^e price of the best cross-bred ^wes y^es at 
pvetfsnt from 41. to 51,, the ri^e having beep pro^ 
gresme for some' ye^an back, ob acoonnt of thd 
gfeat demand for breeding ewes by the numerous 
oew settlers, and enhanced more particularly of 
late by the expected demands of the Australian 
company. — Pufe Merino rams vary from 15/. to 
2^., but some have far exceeded even this ratio.-^ 
The ooerser kmd of ewes sell at about 1/. Ss. a 
head. — ^By observing the wool account, it will be 
seen that the prices of 1825 were much lower 
than 1824, which arose from the great influx of 
European wool at that period, depressmg the 
prices, so that the SSOlbs. at the bottom of that 
yearns exportaticm were retained and afterwards dis* 
posed of by private bargain in the country, at prices 
superior however to the greater portion of the lots. 
About 2ff. per pound may be fairly calculated as 
the average profit which our principal fine wool- 
growers derive after paying all the expenses before 
spoken of; but I do not include Mr. John Macar^ 
thur.in this list, because his wool is necessarily 
much finer, on an average of his flocks, than that 
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of a&y other settler — on account of his being so 
long almost the sole possessor of the pure Merino 
breed. Averaging, therefore, the flocks at three 
hundred each, with two and a half pounds as the 
weight of each fleece, at a clear profit of 2». 
per pound, the present value of each fleece will 
be &s. and the wool of a whole flock 75/. yearly. 
By increasing the fineness of the fleece, we dimi- 
nish its weight ; but the increase of value far more 
than compensating for this diminution, it is of 
material importance to insure it, inasmuch as the 
expenses of a pound of coarse wool amount to as 
much as those of a pound of fine wool in its trans- 
mission to, and sale in, England. The settler does 
not receive his remittances on account of wool- 
sales either in bills or in money, which he directs 
his agent to convert into various descriptions of 
goods, on which he has again a profit in the colony 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

I m^itioned, before, that three acres, on an 
average, were required for the yearly support of a 
single sheep, making thus the annual value of an 
acre of sheep-pasture here not quite two shillings, 
when referable to the return of wool alone ; but 
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as the value of the fleece increases^ so likewise 
will that of the pasture. 

It is quite impossible for any country in Europe 
to compete with us in the production of this article; 
for even if we never clear more than two shillings per 
pound for our finer sorts, we shall consider ourselves 
not badly paid. There are so many million acres 
of pastoral land in this colony now known, and in all 
probability existing likewise in its cool southerly 
latitudes yet unexplored, as to warrant a conclusion, 
that for another century at least there will be suffi- 
cient to answer the demands of the whole increase 
of colonial population, as well as the probable influx 
of emigrants. In fact, what are we to do with the 
millions of pastoral acres scattered over our con- 
tinent, but to griize them in some way or other I 
— for to cultivate them will be inipossible for some 
century^ to come* How then can the crowded 
population of Europe successfully oppose us in the 
growth of fine wool ? when the land costs us, as 
it were, nothing, and we have farm-labour at the 
slightest expense imaginable. 

The three first years are the only ones of positive 
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outlay to an active jadicions man, and certainly 
they are often years of severe trial ; but theae^ 
once overcome^ the remainder (so far as pecuniary 
matters are concerned) are all years of sunshine' 
and pleasure. For sheep to continue to pay well 
in thickly- peopled Europe, iheJUsh as well as the 
fleece must be taken into account ; — but Merino 
mutton will never become popular where so many 
breeds famed fot the superior juiciness and fine 
flavour of the meat already exist. The Merino 
cross-bred wethers seldom exceed sixty pounda, 
while their hind-quarters are small and ill-shapedy 
and the meat dry and insipid in comparison to that 
of other breeds. An old English shepherd, speak- 
ing to me regarding its qualities, observed, ** If 
you cut into a quarter of roasted Merino mutton, 
it shrinks so that you would suppose a dinner had 
been made out of it before a single mouthful is 
tasted; but after cutting into a leg of Down 
mutton, you would have some difficulty to find 
where the knife had been." 

The only animal destructive to our sheep here 
is the native dog ; but the settlers consider this 
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intruder rather a Uessing' than a corse, inasmucfa 
as fear of him makes the shepherds more careful of 
.their flocks,>r-not knowing when the destroyer may 
come among them; and hence, it results that 
fewer sheep go astray or are stolen. 

Bells are beginning to be introduced, and cer- 
tainly promise to be a great acquisition to our 
sheep-husbandry. By having six or eight of these 
attached round the necks of the stoutest leaders, 
you keep the flock well together, while you have 
warning of any native dog breaking in among 
them when grazing or in the fold, or of any attempt 
at stealing them when penned. Besides, on losing 
a flock through the shepherd's negligence, they 
would be more easily found. I doubt indeed if 
a native dog would approach a flock with bells to 
their necks, because any unusual noise frightens 
these cowardly prowlers. 

Sheep are apt to stray and lose the flock, from 
being so very short-sighted that they cannot 
descry their companions at any distance; the 
senses of hearing and smelling being what they 
mainly trust to, in searching for their lost com- 
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rades. I hnye seen a stray sheep often run bleat- 
ing up to within a few yards of a man with a white 
dress on, before discovering that it had no kindred 
claim upon him* 
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LETTER XVI. 

Our horned cattle amoonted in 1813 to 21,513, 
and in 1821 to 68,149. Our breeds are derived 
from the Bengal buffalo variety, with smooth skins, 
short snail horns, and humpy shoulders ; and from 
the various English breeds that have been at dif- 
ferent times imported. Mr, Marsden's cattle, assi- 
milating to the English polled Suffolks, with smooth 
glossy skins^ are good and rich milkers, but require 
luxuriant feed. Messrs. John and Hannibal Mac- 
arthur*s are of the red Devon and Lancashire 
breeds, having long spreading horns ; being hardy 
feeders ; fattening easily ; and proving good dairy 
cattle, and active workers when broken in for farm- 
labour. Mr. Throsby has the largest breed, having 
killed bullocks weighing 1400/&«. fed off native 
grass on his estate of Bong Bong, in Argyle, where 
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the land is moist and grass luxuriant. Mr. Jami- 
son has also a pretty pure breed producing heavy 
carcases and excellent beef. 

The increase of our cattle has, like that of our 
sheep, been most rapid sinjce the opening of the 
Bathurst, Argyle, and Hunter's River districts by 
Governor Macquarie during the latter {period of his 
administration. The largest herds are kept in 
these districts, some at a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles from Sydney ; and the fatted oattie 
only driven down to the capital as wanted by the. 
butcher. Most of the cattle are pastured upon 
ungranted land held under permission of the go» 
vernment by what is called a " ticket of occupa- 
tion." * Since droves often come from the farthest 
parts of Scotland and Ireland to the Loudon mar- 
ket, and are sold there at a profit, it will be evi- 
dent that two hundred and fifty miles is no unpre- 
cedented distance : most of the old wealthy set- 
tlers, however, have homesteads not far from 
Sydney, to which they bring their fat cattle and 
Wethers for sale, obtaining by this means ffood 
prices from the butchers ; whereas the settler who 
has no homestead is necessitated to take what he 
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is oflTered if he drives his fat stock down merely 
oa speculation. A- class of dealers between the 
butchers and settlers is certainly much wanted ; 
and I do not know any thing that would pay 
better, if an active competent man took up this 
calling. By leasing a large farm within thirty or 
forty miles of Sydney, and cultivating it in the 
English mode, — ^raising a sufficiency of hay and 
green crops to fatten his purchases, — a certain 
mine of wealth would lie open to him, while a most 
essential benefit would be conferred upon the dis- 
tant settler. 

Numbers rather than quality having heretofore 
been the principal object of the settler's atten* 
tion, the breeds have undoubtedly deteriorated ; 
•till it is matter of astonishment to all strangers 
how fine our stock generally is, and in what excel- 
lent condition all our graminiferous animals are, 
even during the greatest droughts, when feed is 
every where scanty. This fact clearly demofi- 
strates the nutritious character of our native 
grasses even in their parched-up state : indeed, as 
long as water lasts, animals sufier comparatively 
little here from poor keep. 

VOL. I. N 
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Our cattle ar^ quite good enough to form an ex- 
cellent breed, by a proper selection of the breeders ; 
and as the finest-formed animals are found to fatten 
quickest, and upon the least food, attention to im- 
provement in this respect is well worthy the no- 
tice of those whose range of pasture is limit^ed, and 
ought by no means to be lost sight of even by 
others ; for by getting into a good breed early, you 
afterwards save much trouble. 

In large herds, the bulls, cows, calves, and bul- 
locks, usually all run promiscuously together,r-the 
heifers often dropping calves before eighteen 
months old, and the calves becoming as wild as 
deer, and almost as fleet too, the herd in fact re- 
quiring to be hunted into the stock-yard by bands 
of horsemen, and thence culled as required. A 
stock-yard under six feet high, will be leaped by 
some of these kangaroos (as we term them) with 
the most perfect ease, and it requires to be as stout 
as it is high to resist their rushes against it. 
When an ox is wanted for killing or branding, a 
noose is thrown over its horns, and the rope car- 
ried round a post, whereto it is dragged. The 
calves are cut first, and after being healed, are 
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muzzled, weaned, and branded. The brand is 
usually applied to the hips; while the muzzle ii 
merely a square piece of thin wood hollowed out 
in the middle in such a way, that two sharp points 
approach each other like crab's claws, between 
which the septum of the nose is thrust, and one of 
these claws made to perforate it, so that the muz* 
zle hangs dangling over the mouth, and prevents 
sucking — though it does not impede feeding. 

It is a most important point to have your calves 
housed every night, for six weeks at least, and 
handled constantly, to tame them ; by which means 
they remain quiet ever afterwards ; but in very large 
herds this cannot possibly lie done. The young 
heifers in their first calf, too, ought to be broken 
in to milk, as, if that period is passed over, they 
are afterwards most untractable milkers: — ^by 
roping two or three times, they are soon taught to 
walk quietly up to the milking pail. Their near 
foot is usually fastened to a hooked post, driven 
into the ground, to prevent kicking during milk- 
ing, and the calf allowed to run with the mother 
through the day, shutting it up in the pen at 
night. 
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Oar milk-dishes are generally of coarse earthen- 
ware made in the colony, bnt the double-tinned 
ones are by far the best, as the milk not only 
keeps much cooler therein, and is lesis liable to turn 
sour, but they last much longer, a great point with 
a distant settler, who cannot replace the broken 
ones so readily as in England. 

Cheese is made in the summer months, and 
butter during the coolet portion of the year. In 
the hot summer days, our new-churned butter re- 
sembles a thick oil, though still retaining the bn- 
tricious taste ; and though as sweet as any I ever 
tasted in England, it certainly fails in that rich 
yellow tint which most of the English pastui^^^s 
impart. You have at this season often to chum 
three or four times before you extract all the butter 
from the milk. 

You will buy well-bred two-year-old heifers in 
calf for eight or ten pounds ; milch cows at from 
twelve to fifteen guineas ; young bullocks of two 
or three years, weighing six or seven hundred 
pounds, for seven or eight pounds ; and old broken^ 
in working bullocks at from ten to thirteen guineas. 

The bullocks are by far the best animals for 
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draught, at least in the present state of things. 
They do not require the expensive keeping of the 
horse ; are less than a fourdi of the price ; when 
any accident befalls them, maybe slaughtered and 
salted; and on their getting into years may be 
fettened for the butcher : while the horse is yearly 
becoming less valuable, and is ultimately worth only 
the price of his hide.^ Oxen are said to be* slower 
than horses ; but this depends entirely upon your 
manner of proceeding. If you select a lively, 
strong bullock, and teach him a good quick pace at 
the commencement, his speed will prove little short 
of that of the horse. There is no necessity of either 
corn-feeding, curry-combing, or doctoring bullocks, 
as horses ; while, on long journeys, you fetter their 
fore legs at night, and allow them to feed till 
morning on the adjoining pasture, then yoke them 
to again, nearly as fresh as ever. 

There has been much disputing about the re- 
spective superiority of yokes and harness, but cer- 
tainly yokes appear to carry away the palm com«> 
pletely. All that you have to procure with re- 
spect to them are the two steel bows and the chain, 
the wooden part being easily made on your own 
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farm; and the. whole apparatus is so simple, so 
cheap, and so easily kept in order, compared with 
the harness, that those who have tried both will 
pot be long in throwing the latter aside* I even 
conceive that the yokes give a greater purchase than 
the harness, because the power exerted is one which 
both lifts and impels ; while the neck is the strongest 
part of a bullock, and the yokes do not impede the 
motion of the shoulder-blades, or check respiration, 
as the collars undoubtedly must. I have seen 
^ur bullocks, in yokes, draw a heavy dray with 
2icwL of wool along one of our indifferent roads, 
with the most perfect ease. Harness, however, is 
absolutely necessary for the shaft-bullock, when 
setting your carts to work. 

Beef is supplied by contract to the government at 
three-pence per pound, and retailed by the butchers 
in Sydney at something about double this price. 
Advertisements for tenders are published by the 
commissary quarterly, and the lowest tenders ac- 
cepted, the price being stated at so much per 
pound, the hides, horns, and offal, appertaining 
to the tenderer. Beef may be salted here all the 
year round by a little attention. You kill the 
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bullock after dusk, and oat him up and salt4iim 
before daylight^ coTering the cask so completely 
that no flies can get access. In four days the 
brine must be drawn off by a spile at the bottom, 
boiled and skimmed, to extract the blood from it, 
and when cool poured again over the meat. This 
will require to be done possibly three times, and if 
the naturalhrine does not cover the meat, artificial 
Bhonld be provided, as no flies can injure it as long 
as it is under the brine, an object farther accom- 
plished by laying boards over it and stones upon 
the top of these. The larger bones must be cat 
out, as also all the bloody parts ; the thick pieces 
cut into, and the salt well rubbed in. Captain 
Cook's method of salting while the meat is hot 
deserves a trial, as it is evident that the salt must 
penetrate more readily then,* when the fibre is 
flaccid and the pores open. Tlie hides and horn- tips 
might afford profitable articles for exportation, if 
properly attended to, but the first are considerably 
injured by the brand being upon the finest portion 
of them, and g^erally so mangled in skinning as 
materially to impair their value ; while the horn- 
tips are almost always thrown away. He hides 
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foAAetly fetched as' higba price to 6/. 10«» apiece; 
bat nlay now be bought from 5«. to 10«. : yet wlule 
at the former enormous price, shoes manufactured 
from them' were sold at 14^. a pair/ which are 
still charged 10«. — so little has the relative price 
been aflTected ! , 

The cattle in this colony are remarkably healt!^, 
and no such thing as any of the dangerous diseases 
common in England known among them, so that 
breeding proceeds rapidly almost without diminu- 
tion by death, except through the medium of the 
butcher. A giddiness sometimes attacks them^ 
which speedily yields to bleeding and laxatives, 
and this is the only disease natural to the climate 
that I believe they are liable to. 

l%e horses in 1813 amounted to 1891, and in 
1821 to 4014. We have few thorough-bred cart- 
horses, almost all having a cross of blood in them, 
which makes them generally unsteady at draughty 
restive, and given to jibbing when put to a hard 
pull — though this may arise in a great measure 
from their bein^ badly broken in. We have many 
fine gig, carriage, and saddle horses, liMr.ever, and 
even some that have pretensions to rank in the list 
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of racers. The Arabian stallion Model, imported 
from India, is sire of the finest horses we possess^ 
having been long in the colony ; but Steeltrap and 
Bail/ Camerton, imported from England, are fast 
i^proaching him, the proprietor of the latter hay^ 
ing been netting 600/. per annum of late by this 
finely-formed animal. 

Horses have risen full fifteen per cent since the 
turf club was established, and racing become a 
favourite Australian sport, 200/. having been given 
for a horse of high blood and good symmetry and 
action, and 150 guineas refused for Modas^ the 
winner of the ladies' plate at the last Sydney races. 
No good saddle, gig, or cart-horse, can be had for 
less than 40/. at present, and mares bring piopor^ 
tionably higher prices, from their value as breeders. 
Five to ten pounds is charged for use of one of the 
best stallions, with the usual fee to the groom. 

Our horses are remarkably hardy, and can 
undergo very great fatigue. They are generally 
badly broken in, and from this circumstance 
acquire many bad habits, which a proper course 
of training would enable them to avoid. The 
greatest fault in their symmetry is a heaviness 
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of head, while a considerable d^^ee of obstinacy 
and sulkiness pervades their disposition — more» 
however, through the effects of education^ than 
natural habit. They are very remarkable for their 
sagacity in recognising places where they have 
once been, and in finding their way home again if 
lost at a distance in the woods. I have myself 
more than once been indebted to this acuteness of 
perception for regaining home after being com- 
pletely bewildered; and many friends of mine 
have likewise participated in the good effects of 
this quality. In case of losing yourself when on 
horseback, the best way is to lay the bridle loose 
upon the mane, when your trusty guide will be 
sure to carry you home by the most direct route. 
A friend of mine, who was in the habit of riding a 
good deal, found that whenever he approached a 
gully (which he was obliged to cross on his return)^ 
his sagacious bearer invariably opposed his vrishes 
to cross at the particular spot he had been accus- 
tomed to, always endeavouring to lead off to ano* 
ther part of the gully where no passage was known 
to exist by his rider. Besolving to see whither 
the cunning rogue would go, he gave him the rein^ 
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and^sooiifoimd himself carried over the gully by 
a: 'route he had nerer before followed; thinking 
still however that the old route was the nearest, he 
was curious enough to have both measured, when 
he found the, horse's judgment correct, the differ- 
tmce amounting to several hundred yards. 
! From the high prices obtained for horses, it 
must be evident that the breeding them is a pro- 
fitable concern in the colony ; but as enclosed pad- 
docks are required to keep them in, the new settler 
cannot turn his attention to this fertile source of 
income at the commencement, but must wait until 
more essential objects are accomplished. 

The breeding of pigs is, however, a speculation 
on which he may at once enter, and an excellent one 
it is,— -« good sow producing two litters annually 
-—averaging seven or eight each — or at least four- 
teen pigs a year; which, at twelve months old, 
will, with the common range of the woods, net 
no less thanl20/&«. each when killed, and con- 
siderably more if put up and fed. They are al- 
lowed to nm about through the bush during the 
day, just giving each a cob of maize to bring 
it home in the evaung, if not employing a man 
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to look after them. They feed on the glasses^ 
herbs, wild roots^ and native yams, on the m»rgiii8 
of our rivers or marshy groimdi, and also on the 
frogs, lizards, 8cc. which come in their way. They 
are usually fattened on Indian com, given whole 
in the cob, which is far from an economical mode 
of appropriating that grain, but the diCBculty and 
expense of shelling and cracking it, is the g^reat 
bar to its being ground. Putting the cobs into a 
barrel to soak several days before giving them to 
the pigs, will, in a great measure, answer all the 
purposes of grinding, as the grain thus becomes 
soft, and is easier masticated and digested. It is 
a common saying among the Scotch housewives, 
that for every pound of salt you give a fatting^ 
pig, you have in return a pound of pork ; and the 
herring salt is bought up in Scotland for this very 
purpose. The high price of salt here, however, 
prevents it either being applied as a manure or as 
a means of fattening or improving the health of 
stock. I observed once, on a farm a few miles 
from Sydney, where a large quantity of sea-ware 
had been collected for manure, that a herd of pigs 
which chanced to approach rushed forward in- 
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atinethrely as itweie anong it^ and devoured it in 
a most rareBoni manner. The proprietor declared 
they had nerer tasted this ware before^ and in-* 
stinct therefore, oonld alone have led them to iL 
Settlers living near places where these sea plants 
dx>mid» mig^t thus avail themselves usefully 
thereof. I had often heard it said among sailors, 
that pigs would fatten on coals, and although I 
had observed them very fond of munchmg up 
the coals and cinders that came in their way, 
still I conceived they might rdish than more as 
a condiment or medicine than as food, till I was 
assured by a worthy friend of mine long in com- \ 
mand of a ship, that he once knew of a pig being / 
lost for several weeks in a vessel he commanded, | 
and it was at last found to have tumbled into the < 
coal-hole, and there lived all that period withont . 
a single morsel of any thing to feed upon but 
coals : on being dragged out, it was found as 
plump and fat as if it had been feasting on the j 
most nutritious food. Another friend told me of 

• 

a similar case, which came under his observation ; 
and although these may be solitary instances, yet 
they serve at least to show the wonderful facility 
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which the stomachs of certain animals possess of 
adapting their digestive powers to such an extra- 
ordinary species of food, and extracting wholesome 
nourishment therefrom. When we consider coal 
however to be a vegetable production, containing 
the constituent principles of fat/ carbon, hydrogen^ 
and oxygen, our surprise will decrease. 

Salt pork sells readily at 6d. per pound ; it is 
the most profitable article with which you can sup- 
ply your men, and also best relished by them, 
as they fry it along with their bread, and thus 
save all the fat, whereas that of the beef goes to 
waste. Four pounds of pork are substituted for 
seven pounds of beef per week, but many give 
four pounds and a half. Pork hams are made 
very good in the colony, but bacon has been little 
attended to; both articles fetching readily from 
lOd. to Is. per pound, a price which gives great 
encouragement to the settler to turn his exertions 
toward this source of emolument. 

Bacon was long considered by professional men 
as a heavy indigestible food ; and when a country 
lout was seen eagerly devouring his three-inch fat 
bacon spread on his inch-thick bread, ** What a 
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digester/' it would be exclaimed, ** must that 

• 

fellow's stomach.be!" Experience and observation 
however, have refuted these notions, and proved 
good 'fat bacon to be at once among the most nu« 
tritious and easily digestible of our animal foods. 
Broiled bacon is therefore become, of late, a favou^ 
rite recipe by. most medical men in cases of de- 
ranged or weak digestion, and I know a lady who 
requires the gravy of beef or mutton to stand till 
cool, and then to have the fat skimmed off, before 
she can use it, (the smallest portion of beef or mut- 
ton fat deranging her stomach,) — to whom fat 
bacon never occasions any uneasiness. 

Groats have been long introduced, and thrive 
amazingly in our barren scrubs, where few other 
animals can subsist ; and I trust some enterprising 
individual will introduce the Cashmere goat, the 
hair of which is manufactured into such elegant 
and expensive shawls, — each goat furnishing about 
four or six ounces yearly of this valuable substance. 
There is nothing more to be desired than attempt- 
ing the production of all valuable articles adapted 
to our climate, particularly such as no British pos- 
i O i tio p has yet aimed at the growth of; because 
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in this way English snbjects do not injure eadi 
other by rivalry, but on the contrary contribute to 
the greatness and wealth of the empire at large^ 
making it independent of foreign supply. 

Deer were many years ago imported from India, 
and now run wild through the county of Cumber- 
land ; but they do not appear to multiply, owing to 
their being shot and hunted down ; and it is only 
by transporting them into the untenanted portions 
of country, (where they can have free scope to 
feed, breed, and roam,) that they can rank among 
those animals destined to furnish the sports of the 
field to our Australian squires. 

Rabbits are bred about houses, but we have 
yet no wild ones in enclosures, although there is 
a good scope of sandy country on the sea-coast 
between Port Jackson and Botany Bay fit for 
little else than goat pasture and rabbit warrens ; 
in which ways it may be profitably made use of, 
while at present it yields absolutely nothing. 

Geese and ducks we have in great abundance, 
thriving well and breeding fast. Ducks live on 
the herbs, grass, insects, and slugs, which abound 
with us nearly all the year round, without a morsel 
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of house food, wbUe a patch of clorer saffioes the 
geese when other resources fail. Turkeys, guinea- 
fowls, and poultry, are no less abundant and pro- 
lific, the first being more easily reared here than in 
England ; the second being exceeding hardy, and 
absolutely inundating us with e^s ; and the third 
falling little behind the former in all these parti- 
culars. The expenditure of a few bushels of maize 
annually among your poultry is not worth men- 
tioning, as you grow it in such plmty ; jet they 
generally require not even this from yoUy-^-the 
grasshoppers, flies, beetles, and grubs, in the sum- 
mer ; the red worms in spring and autumn ; and 
the various native herbs and seeds in winter, 
sufficing to keep them in a plump healthy state : 
and as sustenance is so easily obtained, there are 
really no limits to their breeding ; a friend of mine 
told me that he was actually obliged to send a 
basket of eggs among his workmen every now and 
then, to keep his stock under ! Yet the breeding 
of poultry for sale is little attended to even near 
Sydney : so indolent are the great portion of our 
small settlers, that fowls fetch readily 3s. per cou- 
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pie in the market ; eggs usually Is, Sd. per dozen; 
and geese and ducks proportionably higher prices. 
The turkeys and other poultry commonly roost 
upon trees in the vicinity of the houses^ — our 
weather being so mild throughout the year as to 
<^use them no injury, while they are found to keep 
freer from vermin when thus exposed than by 
accustoming them to a fowl-house. Eagles, hawks, 
and wild cats, are their only enemies ; but none of 
these will venture very near a human habitatioli 
when once they are acquainted with the terrors of 
the musket, or with their dangerous and watch- 
ful enemies, the dogs. 
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LETTER XVII. 



Our wild animals are namerous, but few of 
them carnivorous, and none of a size to endanger 
human life.. The native dog is generally believed 
to be an importation, being deficient of the false 
uteru^ or pouch characterizing all our other qua- 
drupeds. He closely resembles the Chinese dog 
in form and appearance, being either of a reddish 
or dark colour, with shaggy hair, long bushy tail, 
prick ears, large head, and slightly tapering nose : 
in size he reminds one of a shepherd's dog ; — run- 
ning with considerable speed, and snapping in 
attack or defence. He does not bark, but howls 
in melancholy sort, when prowling in quest of prey, 
and has a strong and peculiar odour, which makes 
European dogs shy at first of attacking him, — 
doubtless intimidated, too, by his snapping mode 
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of fij^htiDg; for it is observed of poodles, and all 
which snap, that few other dogs are fond of engaging 
them. He is most destructive on breaking in 
among a flock of sheep, as he bites a piece out of 
every one he seizes; notholding fast and worryinj^ 
dead like the fox, but snapping at all he can over- 
take, till twenty or thirty may be killed by one dog, 
there being something so peculiarly venomous in 
their bite that few recover from it. Theu: cross 
^th the tame dog forms a very useful breed far 
emu-hunting, and many even of the pure ones, are 
caught young, tamed by the natives, and bred up 
to hunt emus and kangaroos. They have as many 
pups as the tame dog, littering either in some 
hollow log, deserted ant-hill, hole in the ground, 
or thick brush. They will hunt, kill, and devour a 
tame dog, also, if a troop of them can catch him 
alone. A settler in the interior informed me, that 
while out hunting one morning, he observed his 
dog running direct toward him at full speed, with 
two large native dogs close at his heels; and so 
eager were they to seize their prey, that his own 
dog was actually sheltered between his legs, and the 
native dogs within pistol-shot, before they per- 
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ceived their daoger. Hence He was enabled to 
shoot one of them. 

The native cat is the only other canivorous 
animal we possess ; but its depredations extend 410 
farther than the poultry-yard. It is small and 
Icmg-bodiedy with a long tail, claws like a common 
cat, a nose like a pig, striped down the sides with 
Inrown and black, and dotted over with white spots. 
It climbs trees and preys on birds while they sleep, 
being a night animal. 

Our largest animals are the kangaroos, all of 
which are fine eating, being clear of fat except 
about the tail, tasting much like venison, and 
making' most delicious stews and steaks, tibe fa- 
vourite dish being what is called a steamer, com- 
posed of steaks and chopped tail, (with a few slices 
of salt pork,) stewed with a very small quantity of 
water for a couple of hours in a close vessel. We 
have the forest kangaroo, of a grey colour, with 
longish fur, inhabiting the ^forests ; the wallaroo, 
of a blackish colour, with coarse shaggy fur, inha- 
biting the hills ; and the red kangaroo, with smooth 
short close fur, of a reddish colour, (resembling 
considerably in fineness and texture the fur of the 
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sea otter,) inhabiting the open forests ; and all of 
these varieties attain the weight of two hundred 
pounds and upwards, when foil grown. The loo/- 
labee and paddymalla grow to about sixty pounds 
each, and inhabit the brushes and broken hilly 
country. The rock kangaroo is very small, living 
among the rockiest portions of the mountains ; 
while the kangaroo rat, or more properly rabbit, 
is about the size of the smallest of the latter kind 
of animal, and lodges in hollow trees, hopping 
along like the other kangaroos with great speed, 
and affording good sport in the chase. 

The kangaroos make no use of their short fore 
legs, except in grazing, when they rise upon them 
and their tail, bring their hind legs forward, and 
go nibbling upon all fours, pulling up occasionally 
some favourite plant with their fore paw, and sitting 
up bold and erect upon their hind houghs and tail, 
while they slowly bite and nibble it, shifting it 
from paw to paw like a boy protracting his repast 
oji a juicy apple. When chased they hop upon 
their hind legs, bounding onwards at a most 
amazing rate, the tail wagging up and down as 
they leap, and serving them for a balance. They 
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will bound over gnlUes, and down declivities, 
the distance of thirty yards, and fly right over 
the tops of low brush-woody so that in such 
places dogs stand very little chance with them ; 
but, in a clear open country, soon tire them 
out. The dogs seize them generally by the hip, 
and throw them over; then fasten upon their 
throats, and finish them. But few dogs will attack 
a large kangaroo singly, some of the two hundred 
weight size often hopping ofi" with three or four 
assailants hanging about them; and I was in- 
formed of one that actually carried a man to some 
distance. When a dog gets up close to a large 
kangaroo, it will often sit up . on its tail and 
haunches, and fight the dog, turning adroitly round 
and round, (so as always to face' him,) and pushing 
him off with the fore-paws : or it will seize and 
hug him like a bear, ripping him up with the long 
sharp claw on its powerful hind leg. They are 
constantly indeed cutting and often killing dogs 
with this terrible weapon, which will tear out the 
bowels at a single kick ; and a large kangaroo is 
on this account very dangerous even for a man to 
approach, when set at bay. The kangaroo hunters 
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immediately hamstring them when thrown^ to pre- 
v^it injury to themselves or the dogs ; while the 
black natives give them a heavy blow over the 
loins with their waddie, which completely paralyzes 
their hind legs^ as all the large nerves supplying 
these parts pass out there. 

The kangaroo has only one young at a time, 
which you may see attached by the mouth to the 
nipple inside the mother's pouch from the period it 
is the size of your thumb-top, and as bare and un- 
shapely as a new-bom mouse, until it attains the 
size of a poodle-dog, with a fine glossy coat of hair, 
ready to leap out and hop along after the mother. 
The young are attached by the mouth to the nipple 
in somewhat the same way as the placenta of 
other animals is attached to the uterus, the mouth 
being contracted round the nipple, which swells 
out like a cherry inside it, nourishing the foetus by 
means of absorption through this indirect channel, 
the mouth and nipple adhering so strongly that it 
requires considerable force to separate them. When 
the foetus arrives at sufficient age to suck, it drops 
off the nipple, and may then be said to be born^ 
yet still continuing inside of the pouch, and su^k-o 
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ing milk now through the ducts of that same nip- 
ple^ from the external surface of which it formerly 
derived a very different species of nourishment. 
The manner in which the young reach this pouch 
from the ovary, and attach themselves to the nip- 
pie, is still I believe a mystery^ as no communica- 
ting duct has yet been found; but the natives 
assert they are bom in the usual way, and that the 
mother places them there. It is amusing to see 
the young kangaroo pop its head out of the pouch, 
when the mother is grazing, and nibble too at the 
tender herbage which she is passing over. When 
hard hunted, the mother will stop suddenly, thrust 
her fore-paws into her pouch, drag out the 
young one and throw it away, that she may hop 
lighter along. They are always very hard pressed 
however before they thus sacrifice the life of their 
offspring, to save their own ; and it is pitiful to 
see the tender sympathetic looks they will some- 
times cast back at the poor little helpless creatures 
they have been forced to desert. — From this singular 
mode of gestation, you may handle the fatuM in 
utero, and pull it about by the tail, like a kitten, 
tram the first moment of its appearance there, up 
TOL. I. o 
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to the y^y day of ita birtli, withoint c«iu4ng ^t]iaf 
paio or aQnoyance to it or its mpth^, Soclpi i^ 
the yery singular maimer in which neady .a// Quf 
AnstraUan quadrupeds are generated and bijDvigiit 
forth, Whra the young kangaroo has attained a 
€onsideral}k size^ it will crawl out» feed about, md 
creep in again, to warm itself, or in ease any gan- 
ger a{q>rbaches. — ^The kangaroos feed early ia the 
momii^ when the dew is on the grass, which is the 
best tiiBe to hunt them. 

If there is no dog in your pack that will show 
Ibe game, you must keep sight of the dogs at full 
gallop to secure it, or else take out a little short- 
legged terrier, that will run the foot, and that you 
can readily keep sight of till it reaches the others, 
otherwise you may lose all your sport, as few of 
our dogs give tongue either in the chase or at the 
death. If there is a river or pond near, the kanga- 
roos are sure to retreat thither when hard pressed, 
and in this way readily baffle the native dogs, by 
shoving under water and drowning such as may 
venture in beside them. From the great length of 
their hind legs and tail, they are enabled to stand 
on the firm bottom while the dogs are obliged to 
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ftwim, and in this ^ay a fight between a large kan- 
garoo and a paek of dogs affords a most amusing 
spectacle. The kangaroo stands graYely upright 
vith his fore-paws spread oat before him> wheeling 
round and round, to ward off his assailants, an4 
whenever one arrives within reach, he pounces his 
paws upon him, and sousing him suddenly under, 
holds him fast in this position, ga^g all the while 
around with the most solemn simpleton sort of 
aspect, heedless of the kicking und sprawling of 
his victim, whom he quickly pats an end to^if 
some courageous colleague does not in good time 
advance to aid, and force the kangaroo to let his 
half-drowned antagonist bob above water agsdn, 
who paddles fordiwith toward shore, shaking his 
ears and looking most pifteously, with no inclina- 
tion to venture in a second time notwithstanding 
all the halloos and eheerings with which you urge 
him. 

Ovtr Jlying fox is an immense bat, of sueh a 
horrific appearance, that no wonder one of Coc^l's 
honest tars should take it for the devil, when cai- 
countering it in the woods, — and bound breathless 
back to the boat incapable fipom terror of giving a 
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more particalar description of the brimstone brat 
he had come athwart hawse of, except its being 
'' about the size of a one-gallon keg." 

We have grey ring-ta^ed opossums, which, in 
jumping from branch to branchy twist their tail 
roimd the one thiey leap from, and give themselves 
a swing toward the other ; — and also white flying 
opossums/ with a web like like a bafi^ wing stretch^ 
ed between their fore and hind feet, to answer the 
purpose of wings in springing from tree to tree. 
The flying squirreh are of a beautiful slate colour, 
with a fur so fine that, although a small animal, 
the hatters here give a quarter dollar for every 
skin. The bandicoot is' about four times the size 
of a rat, without a tail, and burrows in the ground 
or in hollow trees. The opossums and squirrels 
are good eating, having much of the taste and fla- 
vour of a rabbit, but require to be soaked in water 
some time previously, to take away the strong 
aromatic odour of the gum-tree-leaves on which 
they feed. The bandicoot tastes somewhat like a 
sueking-pig, and makes a delicious dish with a 
well-prepared pudding in its belly. 
All these are night animals^ and the setders 
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hunt them in the fine moonlight evenings when 
they come out to feed. The dogs chase the opos- 
sums and squirrels till they run up a tree, at the 
bottom of which they stand and bark, when the 
sportsman either knocks them down with a stick, 
cuts down the tree, or shoots them with a musket 
haying a bright or chalked barrel, to enable him to 
take a better aim. The bandicoots and kangaroo- 
rats are cut out of the hollow tree they may run 
into, or dug out of the ground if taking refuge 
there. In this yray you may return home after a 
few hours' pastime loaded with a dozen opossums, 
squirrels, bandicoots, kangaroo-rats, and native 
cats, if the forest has not been previously much 
hunted in. 

Our coola (sloth or native bear) is about tLe 
size of an ordinary poodle dog, with shaggy, dirty- 
coloured fur, no tail, and claws and feet like a 
bear, of which it forms a tolerable miniature. It 
climbs trees readily, and feeds upon their leaves, 
getting very fat and unwieldy, the flesh being 
much esteemed by the natives. Our porcupine, 
or Australian hedgehog, serves for another native 
dish, as well as the wombat, a large animal of the 
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81^ pf a mastiff, bnrrowiog in the gproimd, leediogt 
on gcM6 and roota> ^d attaining considerable fat^ 
ik0B8. Native rata and mice are yery nimerDQS/ 
and diflbr little from tiiose in England, the rala 
bi^ying shorter bodies and tails, living near to 
QY^rs, and playing sad work in every hut tbey^ 
get ikito, £pom the quantity of earth they throw 
out in bmtowing. 

• We hare eagles of large si^e and varied plu-* 
mage, but chiefly dark-coloured, with white heads«r 
Hawiks of vll sizesand colours t|if^-^one, kowevev, 
pwticiilariy noted, being of a beibtifnl milfc-whito- 
with reddish eyes. The eagles prey upon tlie 
etaus and other large binds, and also upon the 
small kangaroos. The emus often stand nearly, as 
high as a man, their legs and neck being long^ and 
their body unwieldy. They have neither feathers 
nor wings, but are covered with something be^ 
t^een hair and feathers; with short flaps at their 
aides like miniature wings. Of course, therefore^ 
they can only run, and are coursed by dogs il^' the 
same way as kangaroos. Dogs however will sel- 
dom attack them, or even eat a portion of their 
flesh after killing them^ there being some odour 
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^bout it which often makes that ammd sick; 
while they kick out so powerfully as to- drive a 
dog heebover head, and often kill ot seriondy in- 
jure him at a single blow. The ^tttldlrs- even 
assert, that they will break the small bon& of a 
man's leg by this sort of kick, — ^wMeh to avoid,, the 
weU-trained dogs ran np abreast, and- make i^ sud^ 
den spring at their neck, whereby th^^j^ ar^ qmckly 
despatched. They run so amazingly fast, that it 
requires a fleet dog to overtake them. The first 
flock I ever hunted c<msisted of five, which faa4 
evidently never seen a white man <te horsebaek 
before, from the degree of amazTement with which 
they stared at me; I was motint^' on a swift 
biood mare, and kejlt her at a hand-gallop after 
them, but they left me always with the mo^t per- 
fect ease. On approaching them first, the]pdi^ 
continued feeding, and gazed stedfestly at Ae 
until I was within a quarter c^ a ihile, when tiiiej 
wheeled suddenly round, stretched . out their long 
necks, and made a spent to the top of li rising 
ground half a mile onwards,- before I could wdt 
put the mare to her speed. There they stood 
staring again at me, till I was within tkH same 
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distance as before, when off they again atartedU 
while I pushed on, making sure to be at the top 
of the hill by the time they were at the bottom 
of it ; but on reaching the top, no emu was to 
be seen, till, looking half a mile onward^ there 
they were upon the top of another rising hill, 
staring at the horse and me with the same pro- 
voking solemnity; and in this way I was tanta- 
lized for near an hour. 

There is but little fit for culinary use upon any 
part of the emu except the hind-quarters, which are 
of such dimensions, that the shouldering of the 
two hind legs homewards for a mile distance, once 
proved to me as tiresome a task as I ever recollect 
to have encountered in the colony. The flesh is like 
beef, both in appearance and taste, and is good and 
sweet eating : nothing indeed can be more deli- 
cate than the flesh of the young ones. At parti- 
cular periods of the year the emus are bedded 
round the rump with a prodigious quantity of fat, 
which is melted down and much esteemed by the 
settlers. They lay six or seven eggs often at a 
time, which are equal in size to those of an os- 
trich, and of a beautiful dark-green colour. The 
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diell is very strong, and may be converted into a 
good diinking-cnp ; while the yolk and white may 
be mixed up into excellent pancakes. The na- 
tives in fact almost live upon emu eggs during the 
hatching season. Like the kangaroos, these birds 
recede and decrease as population advances ; and, 
like the wolf and wild boar of England, may be 
possibly spoken of hereafter in our Australian 
clime as part and parcel of traditionary history. 

Onr wild turkeys are about the size of tame 
ones, and consist of two varieties, the dusky and 
the blue-feathered. They reside chiefly in open 
forests and on bare plains, like the English bus- 
tard, and are shy of appro&ch ; they lay one egg 
at a time; and are excellent eating. We have 
cranes, m, or native companions, curlews, snipes, 
and qiuiils ; the last-mentioned being our substitute 
for the partridge, to which, although smaller, they 
are far superior as a table dish. We have a large 
pigeon named the wanga-wanga, of the size and 
appearance of the ringdove, which is exquisite 
eating a)6o : — ^besides two varieties of our beauti- 
ful bronze winged pigeons, the crested pigeon of 
lUawarra, and the large green pigeon of Port 
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Ifatequiifie. But indeed our Inrds yarj>in erevy 
kondred miles of latitude, and these am; bat. a 
(HBall portion of our pigeon tribes. We haTe 
erBws, resembling m look and hoane croaking note 
the English rarenSy and feeding promiseaDiisly'On 
bofn or carrion; — magpies oS three rarieties,. one 
eloseljr resembling the European^ but diffenig 
herefrom in being gregarious, and a bird of song 
too, often collecting together during the fine cahn 
eveungs upon the low branches of some Sfveading 
ivee, and triUing f<»ih.in mourtilQBl ohoms tibeir 
'kfw^ mellow, melancholy notes. Our mouMam 
pheasant, also, is not only a bird of song, but an 
requisite mocking-bird besides*. He perches him- 
self in the middle of some thick brush, and jnck^ 
ing up. carefully all the grass, scratches and raises 
a square bed of soft mould for himself, like a small 
hotbed, on which he squats and amuses his leisure 
time with imitating the notes of all the birds, and 
the calls of all the quadrupeds of the forest, from 
the howl of the native dog, to the discordant clack 
of the black native. We have black swans, wild 
geese^ aod ducks, in great variety ; the wood-^duck 
bringing/ forth its young in the woods and perch- 
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ing npon a tree like a pigeon. We haTe-frar 
Tatieties of cockatoos^ namely two large Uftck 
species/ like small eagles, without crests, having 
yellow spotted wings and yellow streaks across the 
tail; together with the red-crested. slate- eokmred 
cockatoo and the yellow-crested white one. The 
iatter are great pests to the farmer^ for ther9 is no 
sorprbing them when once they are acquainted 
with jGure-arms, as while the flock proceeds to plnD- 
der tbey station .a sentinel upon the top of a ndgb- 
bouring tree, who hy the variation of his screanii 
denotes to his companions the enemy's progresMve 
approadi, till his taking to wing watns them to te 
off also. They rip up the maize-cobs with their 
strong booked beaks, and destroy ten times more 
than they consume. They are all good. eating 
when yomng, but tough when old; 

Our parrot-tribes are of infinite variety, and jex^ 
oeed all others in the world in the splendour of 
their plumage. The king parrot, with his bright 
green body and red head and neck ; the little rosefutt 
with his red head, yellow breast^ and tastefnUy 
mottled plumage ; the bbie^mmmtain deeked out 
in all the colours of the rainbow ; and the Ihry 
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with his beautiful, deep red and blue feathery giur- 
nishingSy— each, of which kind is so much prized in 
England, — may be seen here almost invtuiusg 
our very doors in firuit-time, and defying us to 
drive them away! They are caught in great 
abundance by means of traps in seed-time, and in 
(that state, or when newly taken from the netst, are 
.sold in the market at about sixpence apiece. Th^ 
are often made into pies, and I have heard of them 
selling at a shilling a dozen for this purpose. All 
these four varieties learn to talk well, "whale the 
rosehill becomes likewise a very pretty whistler nf 
tunes, when taught early. The magpie, tofo, is a 
powerful and harmonious whistler. One belong- 
ing to Captain Piper might be heard half a mile 
down the harbour in a still day, jerking out Paddy 
Carey in the most spirited manner. We have 
a considerable variety of pretty little parro- 
quets too, which fly about in chirping flocks, 
creeping up the branches of our stately forest- 
trees, and fluttering from bough to bough, with 
their lively green plumage shinmg in the sun, in 
every variety of glossy tint. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the vast variety 
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of otker birds which adorn and enliven our end- 
less fovests ; but the regent and rifle-bird outvie all 
I have seen from any part of the world, in the chaste 
splendour of thdr plumage. I cannot omit to no- 
tiee likewise the omithoryncus, that remarkable N 
'animal which forms the link between the bird and 
^beast, having a bill like a duck and paws webbed 
similar to that bird, but legs and body like those of a 
quadruped, covered with thick coarse hair, with a 
broad tail to steer by. It abounds in our rivers, 
and may be seen bobbing to the top every now and 
then, to breathe, like a seal, then diving again in 
quest of its prey. It is believed to lay eggs, as a 
nest with eggs in it of a peculiar appearance wak 
some time ago found. It bears a claw on the 
inside of its foot, having a tube therein, through 
which it emits a poisonous fluid into the wounds 
which the claw inflicts; as, when assailed, it strikes 
its paws together, and fastens upon its enemy like 
a crab. We have also a curious animal called the 
wttuk-duck, smelling strongly of that substance, 
which inhabits rivers, and has neither wing^ nor 
feathers, but a species of quills like the penguin. 
I have often thought how easy it would be to 
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iDtrodnce many of the wild animids of this ooontry 
into England, and those of England tore. Saw 
maaj transpertaiions of this kind have heooi. per* 
formed, both as regards birds and plants! The 
peacock and turkey England owes to a country 
hotter than this. Our rosehiUs inhabit a region 
quite as celd as the south of England, while the 
Macquarie parrot is the inmate of an island even 
more blei^ and cold than the Orkneys. How de- 
lightful would it not be to see our beautiful little 
tosehill parrots hopping and chirping about your 
shrubberies, displaying a plumage which Raphael 
himself might vainly attempt to rival ! It would 
only be necessary to import a few cageftds of wild 
ones, retaining them in a large aviary till they put 
their feathers in order, and giving them a little 
corn during the first winter or two, till they fotitid 
food for themselves. In a Morning Herald of 
November 1826, there is an account given of two 
rosehiUs flying wild about at Gourock in Scotland, 
one of which was shot by a Mr. Muirhead : aEnd 
as these two birds were found thriving so well in a 
Scotch November, what could possibly prevent 
them from living and breeding, in the southern 
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counties of England ? I hope yet to see the expe- 
riment tried, and I trust our patriotic Australian 
company will set the judicious example ; and while 
they delight you with an importation of our gaudy 
chatterers, enliven us at the same time with a band 
of your English choristers, that we also may sing 

of our 

« goldfinch and linnet 

« Warbling from each spray ;" 

have the lark to cheer, us with his matin song, a^ 
we proceed to our early toil, and listen enraptured 
to the thrilling quavers of the thrush, or the de^ 
and melodious tones of the blackbird, on -our even* 
ing return. 

A. number of individuals in Sydney earn a good 
livelihood by collecting our beasts, birds, and in- 
sects; stuffings preparing, and arranging them in 
cases; and disposing of them to individuals leaving 
the colony* A considerable number of prepared 
bird-skins are also, disposed of in this way, their 
feathers being used in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

< 

A VAST variety of fish teem in our rivers, but 
the perch is the species oftenest put into requisi- 
tion by the settler on this side the Blue momi- 
tains, and the river cod, in the country beyond. 
The Australian perch resemble however the En- 
glish perch only in appearance ; they abound every 
where in our eastern coast rivers, and although 
covered with scales and prickly fins, and of tbe 
same shape as the English perch, yet they are not 
more bony than a trout, while in flavour, juiciness, 
and delicacy of eating, they bear a close analogy 
to the sole. The perch are caught with bait or 
fly, the red worm answering best in spring, and 
the grasshopper, or locust, during summer. They 
often take best after dark, but are as capricious as 
those in England. I have caught as many in less 
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than an hour in Hunter's River as made both my 
arms ache in carrying homewards but a short 
quarter of a mile ; and during the early part of 
the spring I often fed the dogs therewith, while 
the farm servants feasted upon them throughout 
the greater portion of the year. 

You can scarcely miss taking home a doasen 
pounds of eeb after an hour's fishing, at the set- 
ting-in of a fine night, many weighing singly that 
number of pounds. The Bathurst cod have been 
caught of the weight of seventy pounds, but those 
of thirty pounds weight are very common. They 
are a most delicious fish tob, and voracious for 
bait ; but as one of moderate size will always suf- 
fice you at a time, you have never to troll long ere 
you have something better than a ** glorious nib- 
ble" to boast of on returning. 

We have fresh-water shrimps, and muscles also, 
in great numbers, in some of our rivers and ponds ; 
muscles having been found at Bathurst, it is 
said, six inches long and three and a half broad. 
They are feasted on by the natives, and also by 
some animal that dives, drags them to the pond 
side» breaks their shells and devours them, (like 
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die American musk rat,) as you coratantiy soe 
small fMles Of shells scattered about the edges, of 
oqr lagoons similar to what are observed in tke 
American rivers. 

Our gtianas are generally of a dirty brown -eo- 
lour, and seldom exceed four feet loxq^. like 
Iheir smaller species, the &caftiff,.tfaey beoome tor- 
pid m winter^ during, whidi time yom wiU oftem 
flee them lying about in your path as if deadv be^ 
eoming in this state a fine prise to the nativBi^ 
who quickly pick them up: by the tail and bacve 
them half roasted before they recover frokR ^thoer 
sleepy state, their flesh being considered a greeA 
dainty* They climb trees and prey upon the young 
biids, while mice and other vermin prove also an 
aeceptabte repast. A friend of mine who had a 
favorite jackass, which he was trwiing up t» 
whistle, was aroused by his piteous screams one 
morning at the back of the house, and on running 
out,, just arrived in time to witness his tail-featfaars 
wagging down the throat of a guana-. Another 
frigid had actually a sheep killed by one ; at leest, 
wi swore the shepherd. It had been hamstrung 
by a native, dog, and was often forced to croueh 
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down to rest, m wkich poiitioii it was attnkedL 
The maa foiuid it at its laat gasp, with the guana 
fastened oa its throat, which he quickly pot an 
end to by means of a good stick and a trssty dog 
to boot. There was the dead she^ with itsman« 
gled throaty and the dead g^oana too, so we cauU 
ni&t. but believe the man. 

lisaids are^ very numerous^ bat few of them 
ha^dsiMne ; they afford a ready meal for the small 
hawks and other faicds of preyv - Oxafro^. are of 
a beantiful dull green, with yellow stripes down 
the back, and dotted oyer with black. They cliaib ^ 
togstaod often crawl into oto room., creeping up 
the curtains of the bed^ or up-; the window-sill or 
comer of the room imtil they fure perched against 
the Yerj ceiling, which they readily accomplish by 
their web-feet adhering like snckars to the sob* 
stances they apply them to, in the same way as the 
{set of the fly. It is no unusual thing to hear one . 
of these croaking visitom hail you iu the morning 
as soon as you awake with his hoarse note. 

Our mahB9 are very mNnerous,. and all • exc^ 
the diamond snake beliered to be poisonous, this 
being the only one eaten by the natives. The 
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diamond snake sometimes grows to the lengtb of 
fourteen feet, but few of the others exceed foui^ 
(Large snakes, as, for instance, the boa, may ge^ 
nerally be set down indeed as not poisonous.) All 
our other yarieties, however, are reputed • by the 
natives as highly venomous, and as far as cokmid. 
experience goes, the fact is confirmed. Our two 
most venomous snakes, the brown and Uack, ap- 
pear to me to be male and female, as I have twice 
met them lying very suspiciously coiled up toge- 
ther. On one of these occasions, they darted si- 
multaneously into the same hole, and wedged 
themselves so completely on their thickeniii^ 
middles coming in contact at the narrow en- 
trance, that there they stuck in durance vile 
with their long whip-tails whisking about in eager 
^[ideavour to force an admission. This enabled 
me to seize them jointly by these slippery mem- 
bers, and pound out their bowels with the end of 
a stick ; but, although I exerted some considera- 
ble force, I could not pull them out to finish them< 
This, it is true, I might have done by putting my 
strength fairly forth, but in fact I had no great 
anxiety to disengage them from their bondage. 
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llie.8ec(Mid time I saw these kind of snakes 
again together, I had two dogs with me that had 
aoquired the dangerous habit of snake-killing — 
one being a fine pointer newly from England, and 
the other a colonial-bred kangaroo dog. The 
pointer seized the black snake first, and was sha- 
king it briskly about, when the brown snake, which 
had retreated some six feet distant, suddenly 
raised its head, darted its long tongue two or three 
times out, its eyes meanwhile sparkling yividly, 
then made a sudden rush at the dog, coiling round 
his legs and biting at him with the greatest fury 
imaginable. I ran forward to assist with a spade, 
but before I got up, the dog dropped the black 
snake and seized the brown, snapping it up into 
moutiifuls. To make sure, I chopped the head 
off the black snake, leaving a bare inch of the 
neck attached, and then performed the same 
i^Mvation on the brown. On turning, I ob- 
senred the kangaroo dog behind me make a sud- 
den spring and look anxiously round to where his 
hind feet had stood, where lay the head of the 
black snake, which I thought had merely startled 
him by hia treading upon it, little deeming that it 
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eonld injure him in that inaoftgted state. The 
pointer I had set down as dead, but, after a few 
minntes' space, I conceived hopes of his safety 
from his running briskly off on the sceni of an 
emu. My attention, however, was soon attracted 
to the kangaroo dog, by his suddenly losing tiie 
power of his hind quarters, which incapacity quick- 
ly extending to his fore quarters also, Vkkdtd him 
tumble down as if in a fit. Conceiviiig-it to be 
something of this kind, I cut his earswidi a knife, 
which brought him a little round, but he could not 
rise, and lay panting with his tongue lolKng out, 
and his eyes dim, watery, and glassy. In little 
more than half an hour from the time I saw him 
start from the snake's head, he was dead, and his 
body swelling fast. I now bethought myself* of 
that circumstance, and immediately gave up all 
hopes of the pointer, who was now out of sight, 
and whom I found desHl, swollen, and putrid, a 
few days after, within a short distance of the field 
toward which I was at the time walking. 

These snakes are cowardly creatures, and al- 
ways fly the face of man, so that it is only by ac^ 
cidentally trampling upon them, or in pickiog up 
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fire-wood^ that people ere bitten; comparatiye- 
ly few deaths having taken place from this cause 
fiaoe the foundation of die colony. A numlmQif 
is first felt in the bitten part, which proceeds wp 
through the limb, gradually afiecting the whole 
body, and producing drowsiness, stupor, ajDfd deli- 
rium. The native remedy is that practised in all 
countries, namely, tjring a tight ligature above the 
part, and scarifying and sucking the wound. All 
nations have been naturally taught to pursue this 
{dan as in the course we instinctive^ follow when 
we hurt a finger — grasping the wrist firmly with 
the other hand and slipping the finger quickly mto 
the mouth to lull the pain and irritation. The 
bitten part is always immediately cut out by the 
whites, and chewed herbs applied to the wound, if 
no medical man is near. Next to suction, this is 
the best plan that can be adopted, as the potash 
and mucilaginous juices in the herbs and saliva 
neutralize or blunt the acrimony ef the poison, 
and materially assist the cure. From death so 
mddadly supervening, it is obvious that it is 
throagh the medium of the nervpus system the 
poison makes its attacks, and we see a proof of 
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this in the various remedies made use of bemg 
chiefly of the species denominated nervous, such 
as camphor, ammonia, and the like, I have only 
heard of one man who died after the piece was cut 
out and proper remedies applied, and there might 
be something peculiar in this individual's case. 

The snakes are chiefly found in open bare spaces, 
where they can bask in the sun ; hence our tree- 
less plains are pretty well tenanted with them. It 
is probable that, like other animals, the species of 
snakes will vary with material changes of latitude. 
The rattlesnake is only found in a small portion of 
Upper Canada, for instance, none extending far- 
ther north than Burlington heights. Its poison, 
however, is not near so virulent as that of our 
snakes, as may be expected from its greater size, 
since, generally speaking, the venomous qualities 
of snakes increase in proportion as their size dimi- 
nishes, an arrangement wisely provided by nature 
to enable such as ate wanting in strength other-s 
wise to secure their prey. The small green snakes 
of Martinique that nestle among the coffee-leaves, 
not much larger than earth-worms, are the most 
deadly there, while I never heard of an animal 
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being lulled in the back settlements of Americit, 
afrkere I resided, ftam the bite of ihe rattlesnake^ 
altboiiglii I knew of ^e^eral being so bitten. 

Th^e is a man in this colony named Wilkinson, 
well known by the appellation of the *' snake man/' 
who has become so familiar wkh, and fond of, 
these reptUes, that he seldom travels without 
having some of the most venomous coiled in 
his bare bosom, or staffed into the crown of his 
hat. While in the service of a Paramatta clergy- 
man, he came home one day with the tail of a 
good-rsized snake hanging out from under his hatj, 
curling over his brow like a love-lock, and when 
told <^ it by the lady of the house, he very coolly 
gave the tail a sharp pinch between his finger and 
thumb, to make the animal draw its stray member 
in* He had some constantly crawling about his 
bed-room, top, and often occupying a portion even 
of his bed, without his expressing the least s^pre*- 
henmon. He says he was taught by the French sur- 
geon of De Freycinet's ship to tame these reptiles, 
which he accomplishes by simply confining several 
in a bag together.; through which procedure, the 
snakes soon lose all inclination for bitbg, pi^nnit- 
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0:0aMi m > A t i rffc, m I kame 
«^ dkfli^ vldbt tk koDov teedi cf 
im^r TO« efldi dkeoirer at the fint 
dtxifaddar jfrmswMt», m itt Aort, p«ffr, 
apfpearamee, die blow-adder cpf Aaevica. It is m 
010ft dan^frfcmf aniiiid, at, from hs tlspiditj, 
^probaMj not bearings yon approacli,) it addom 
nufy*:^ oat of tbe waj like the odien, and if tibere 
If a ibot'path near, it is fore to be stretdied aloi^ 
\i. It if thick mi nhort, fwelling out in tk 
middle, with a flat head and a deft tail, wliidi it 
openf and f baU like a pair of forcepf^ and wKA^ 
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the Datives say» contains a sting. It is beantifnlly 
variegated on the back with rows of red and white 
qiecksy and seizes the stick with which you tease 
it as viciously as any cur. We have also a small 
haael-colonred snake, very oddly formed, with two 
tittle flaps at its sides like fins, which darts along 
with great rapidity, and is denominated the winged 
simke. 

Butterflies abound with us in vast variety and 
numbers, many of them most beautifully mottled 
ia all manner of hues. Moths tfo, equally nume- 
rous and handsome, are seen fluttering about in 
pur warm summer evenings, some of them vieing 
in size with the humming bird. The moth which 
inroduces our destractive caterpillar is a smallish 
brown one; and the wheat-mothf so annoying to 
ihe farmer, of a similar colour, and smaller still. 
The best antidote against the wheat-moth is our 
wild mint, or some other strong aromatic, strewed 
among the wheat, — no moths being able to live 
where any substance of this description abounds. 
Our wild hees are shaped like the European bee, 
but are little lai^er than a blow-fly, and without a 
f^g. They hive in hollow trees, and produce very 
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iM hMej aal wax, mUA m tttteh gQUglit lifter % 
the wttJif^. Wa bnre also solitary bee* aiKi dolt» 
tarj watpg, but I koofr not if tbey posseM stinffu 
European beea were iotroduced some yearar ago, 
b«t falUng into eavelefis hatick. Utile attention wm 
{Mod to tkem for awfaate. Lately, kower^^ aotte 
viranns hare been obtained by a canefnt individilid, 
and we may soon hope to see the colony stoek#4 
^ W A ,™-J,^ *e ««- J «»M- 
lit diffiorent times into the woods^ wbe^ they will 
donbtieM breed fast; and wild wax and honey su^ 
hexisaftcr become coaomon; indeed^ the ccontfy 
and climate being exceedingly favourable for beee> 
we may hope to see such products added anoth^ 
dny to the Ust of our exports* It is feared by sotoc^ 
that b«ig able to procure honey all the year 
jround, diey may cease hiring, and become so& 
tary; but in this apprehension I do not partici- 
fiate; for no animal, naturally gregarious, ever, I 
believe, becomes otherwise* 

Masquitoe$ are only found in Inrusby places upon 
the coa^tf the clear interior country being qmte 
destitute of such annoyances ; and after all, I do 
not think they are much wc^rse with ui than tke 
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BngKgh gnat, or so teasing as the northem midgOi. 
'They haye always been common at Paramatta, 
but never made their appearance in Sydnley till 
vithin these three years, since which the blow-flies 
have nearly yanuhed ; and indeed wherever mos* 
quitoes abound, I have observed there were few 
Uow-flies, and vice versa; so that the existence of 
the two simnltaneously seems to be incompatible. 
The Ute of the mosquitoe is annoying almost solely 
to new-comers, as when once you have beenhabi* 
toated thereto, it very rarely produces swelling, 
which would seem to evince that the deleterious 
effect of all animal poisons is lessened on repeti<» 
tion, like the poison of small-pox, measles^ &c« 
The South-Sea islanders clear their cabins of mos-* 
quitoes at night in a very simple way. They dhn 
the light of their lamp by holding a calabash over 
it, and walk two or three times slo^y round the 
room with it in their hand. The mosquitoes col- 
lect quickly about the light, when • the bearer 
ikeieoi slips gently out of doors, pnffa.out the 
lamp, and jumps back into the apartment^^ shutting 
quickly the door after him, and leaving thus all 
the troublesome guests on the outside^ — ^Ilie blow* 
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/ki are m terrible |>est, fetemUing' «loMdy in apk 
pettranoe those of England, and are so delarmue4 
en fluadiief tkat they will blow an aniMMiljui soon aa 
killed, nay even the very beef roastiag en the'apit 
or smoking on the table, thefar progeny of eonne 
dying in hot torments in the latter instanoea aa 
soon as spawned. If the meat gets quiekly dtf^ 
they can do no nuschief 4 but maggoty meat is not 
dej^eciated here, inasmnch as it by no means fel- 
lows that it is bad« They will even blow the milkj 
in which they are drowned, and the very blanketa 
on the beds, but their offspring die in these teases, 
too. I shall never forget the alarm I was put into 
one morning, on observing a blow-fly buzsring 
from among the blankets beside me, and afterwttrda 
witnessing th^ nests of young maggots^ which on 
inspection I found stirring in the down of the' 
blanket. I instinctively hurried over my own per^ 
son and habiliments, thinkmg I must undoubtedly 
be fnaggoiy too, and that some terrible disease 
must be impending over me, which drew these 
forerunners of corruption about my person. I was 
actually ashamed to mention the circumstance, but 
having the curiosity to examine a friend's blankets 
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ill a Dri^bonring room, niy heart was a good deal 
%bteiied od flndiiig tbem in a similar state ; and 
oB inquiry my fears irere set altc^ether at test. 
It is slagnlar that they neyer blow the sheep eyen 
when cut by the shears, (except the place festers,) 
a eiroumstMce owing^ no doubt to the air dryinff 
up the wound so quickly \ neither do they blow 
into the wool, like the English flies. 

Our gadflies are often as large as tame bees; 
and are a terriUe annoyance to the flocks and cat* 
tie when fliey come down among them ; but it is 
only occasionally during the early part of the sum- 
mer that I haye seen them. They will extract 
aearly as much blood as a small leech at a single 
^operation. Fleas are a great nuisance heire also, 
a^ in all warm climates, but a little care and clean- 
liness will keep diem under. They are seen hop- 
ping about the ground near ike house in summer, 
breeding readily among the warm dust. The set- 
tlers clear their blankets rery expeditiously, by 
simply spreading them out beside an anMuII/ 
wlien the ants quickly run oyer this fertOe field' 
fo» prey, and worry and nick off to their nesta 
eyory flea they eon* athwart. I haye seen here 
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tlie tartflile Eaglidi hamqhfy upon m pstdl «f 
tnniipv sown on new land at least twenty mQes 
from where any such TegetaUe had grown befotw. 
The seed was bfoi^^t from England^ and there 
conld haye be^i no sock inseet at this {dace pfovi* 
oosly. Indeed, all oor Anstralian aniauds dtfEorf 
ing from those of other conntries, it is very ert* 
dent that it most haye been generated by the oim 
attached to the seed. 

We haye abundance of gra8$hopper$ dnri^^ 
summer; as also large ffies named heu$ts, wluoh 
make a loud clattering noise with theb wings wlieii 
congregated in flocks upon the trees ;-H;tiirraping 
crickets, too; and an animal named the turth 
insect, infesting fruit-trees and coyering th^n widi 
its black exuyia. The ants flock to such trees to 
feast on the eggs of this insect, which ultimately 
destroys the tree, if steps are not quickly taken to 
check it. It lies close upon the leaf, like a smidl 
scale. We haye abundance of spiders, likewise^ 
both small and pretty, and large, hairy, and ngiy. 
The webs of some in the woods are exceedingly 
strong, much resembling silk; and if in darting 
through the brush, you ohuice to break a bundle 
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<f£tiicir eomediBgfilRW tttosB jovr noai^ ^u »e 
giad. ter. whip jour hand up aid gi^e it a seothing 
rub, ta Intt the ibarpnefls of tke tiagHag. , Oior ted 
mttk-WQirms wtm ikiilar to yodrsy as are also oitf 
■hyt, a siaatt speeies o£ tke latter absidutely de- 
Mtrojimg WNua of oar gardens ; the ase of salt as a 
aunniar to extirpale l^em having not yet come into 
aae here, as among your London gaordaKrs. Oar 
wfoad-frub k a long soil thick worm,^ much relished 
ky tlie nativeSr who have a wonderfal taot in 
kaowiag* what fiari cf tke tree to dig into for it^ 
when tkey ifuickly poll it oat and gobble it ap witk 
asmockrslisb as an English epieaare would anoyster* 
Vkam grubs destroy a tree with amazing ra(»dity, 
Ae aeacta being most liable to their attacks ; aad 
I have seea one of those trees gre^ and flourishing 
la-ai^, and withering in a day or two aAer,*^ 
tie trmik and grass around tke root being" covered 
witk sawdust, which the grub had thrown out at 
port-holes here and these in his driHing progress 
through the wood. We have» likewise, a great 
variety and abundance of atiis, some very large, 
and laAieting a bite as painM as the sting o( a 
wasp: one variety builds huts of earth of a py<^ 
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nimidal form, g^aed t<^6ther so as to resist the 
wety as high and round often as an ordiuaay 
hay-oock. . To many of the hills inhabited by 
the other species of ants, roads are paddled for 
the distance often of a hundred yards, broader 
than sheep-walks, and freer of herbage too. It 
is extraordinary the nmnbers of the black ones 
that will often swarm out from the rotten logs 
wherein they are bred. I haye seen a swarm of 
these fliers extending two hundred yards, as thiek 
as a bee-swarm : and although I waited more than 
a quarter of an hour at the log, they continued to 
issue out of it as numerous as ever, all taking flight 
in one direction. The white ant is a sickly-looking 
colourless animal, like all other living things which 
never see the light. It is exceedingly destructive 
to all our woods, except the pines and such as 
poj»ses8 a strong aromatic principle in their fibre* 
I observed once, in a house floored with Newcastle 
pine, upon gum sleepers, that the latter were 
entirely destroyed, while the former remained 
untouched. Mineral tar soaked well into onr 
woods would no doubt prove an antidote against 
this destructive insect, as J have observed that 
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common white-lead paint was a bar to its penetra* 
tioD« A friend was one eyening sitting in a 
yeranda, leaning against one of the wooden pillars 
which supported it, when his head slipped right 
iii^o the post ; and on examination^ the white ants 
w^re found to have eaten out nearly the whole 
woody leaving however the shell of white paint on 
the surface without a mark upon it, having got in 
at the top and devoured their way down. In 
passing from one tree to another, they btdld an 
archway of earth cemented together, to protect 
them from the sun and weather in their route, light 
appearing to be very disagreeable if not fatal to 
tfiem. Their ravages are often extensively seen 
in the hearts c^ our forest-trees, when (X)ming 
under the feller's axe. — ^There appears to be some 
musk insect in this country, as, in passing through 
the woods, I have often perceived a powerful musk 
smell wafted from trees by which I had walked 
before without observing any such odour. 

The caterpillars are a much-dreaded enemy 
with us, and hang as a night-mare over the 
hopes of the farmer. It b only at interval*, 
however, of many years that their ravages are 
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BxHtmively deatrtiotm'; but^ on the other hxoAf 
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4he colony is seldom totally clear of them throngfc- 
out a sammer, though th^ appearance is only in 
patches here and tbere^ too insigiiificant to attract 
particular obsenraticm. It is after a mild wivt^ 
succeeding a simmer when the parent moths haime 
be^'unustLally pl^ntiful^ that they ha^e come in 
«ach dread battalions ; — ^yet it is curions tiiat one 
portion of the county of Cumberland may be over- 
ran by them,while the adjoining iK,rtion» wiU i»t 
be visited by even a solitary caterpillar. I^oir 
appearance is sometimes so sudden and «o nume- 
rous, that many of the country people b^eve 
firmly they are brought by the winds. An indi- 
vidual once declared to me, that on walkings ont 
before sunrise on a foggy morning, the wind bdmg 
westerly, he found the fields, hedges, and fences 
around swarming with them, thou^ he had not 
^served a single one the previous night, while 
his hat and clothes were covered in a three hundred 
yards' walk. I thought at first they might have been 
blown from trees in the vicinity upon him, but cm 
examining the place, I found this to be impossible. 
They most likely sprang upon him from the ground 
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AS he paced along. It is puzzling how they should 
appear simultaneously, and in such numbers upon 
isolated spots. They do not spread widely over 
the field, but proceed in a compact line often se- 
veral inches wide and deep, huddling over each 
other like a hive of bees. This line is stretched 
irregularly across the field, the progress of their 
ravages being seen waving in and out, upon the 
edge of the unscathed portion, like the irregular 
ravages of a fire. Not a green blade is to be seen 
behind them, except those of the solitary herbs, 
rib-grass, and the like, which they avoid, the field 
being bedded with their fetid excrement, and 
forming a dismal, desert-looking contrast to the 
flourishing pasture in advance of them. The 
commencement of spring is the period of their 
visit, and although they send but few pioneers 
before^ yet behind there are generally stragglers. 
In crossing a stream, they proceed to some point 
of land projecting inta it above where there is a 
bend, and dropping into the water, are floated to 
the opposite side, at some distance below. So 
close and so massive is often their advancing line, 
that you may tread several hundreds to death by 
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a single stamp of your foot. No attempt has 
been hitherto made to destroy them or check their 
ravages, but the settler sits quietly down, rubs his 
hands, and whiningly laments the ruin impending 
jover his fair prospects ! — ^in this particular resem- 
bling a torpid Canadian backwoodsman of my ac- 
quaintanoe, who would sit starving at home, win- 
ter and summer, toasting his shins over the fire or 
chipping away at a stick, and bemoaning *' the 
disipal.hsprd times:" yet this man had a fine farm, 
which, with a few hours' daily labour, would have 
furnished him with every necessary of life. So'it 
is with our settlers, who seem to think any attempt 
at the destruction of their invaders so absolutely 
unavailin^r^ that I once witnessed a field of barley 
worth 40Z. at least completely devoured, though I 
am certain the exertions of one man, for a single 
day, with a pair of thick-soled shoes, would have al- 
most annihilated the whole host — so compactly did 
they lie toge^er. Their destruction in some way or 
other certainly deserves most serious attention : — > 
when, they attack the com crops, it is, I conceive, 
perfectly practicable, while on the pastures it might 
be attempted in some way with at least a prospect 
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of success. When we. consider that the whole year's 
com crop may be annihilated by them, and the 
pasture not only destroyed for one year, but ren- 
dered in a manner unproductive for several suc- 
ceeding, I think, that even if the whole of a farm 
establishment were employed, not only for daysy 
hntioT.weeks, in extirpating them by personal ex- 
ertion, large sums would eventually be saved. 
Besides, as sidt is destructive to grubs, slugs, and 
worms, it would doubtless also destroy caterpillars ; 
and therefore the most expeditious method in re- 
ference to your crops and valuable artificial grass- 
fields, would be to deluge the line of caterpillars 
in strong brine from a watering-pan. The Bev. 
Mr. Cartwright, of Tunbridge, who applied a solu- 
tion of one pound of salt in a gallon of water as an 
effective remedy for the mildew in his wheat crops, 
found that two men could go over nearly four 
acres daily — one watering, and the other applying 
the brine equally over the wheat with a painter's 
brush ; but as no brush would be required in the 
case of the caterpillars, the labour of this man would 
be saved ; neither would the person employed be 
required to water the whole field, but only a small 



